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Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 

beginning of April continued better than 
at the same period in any year since 1920. 
A small decline however was shown as com- 
pared with the preceding month, this decline 
involving a somewhat larger number of work- 
ers than were reported as released at the 
same period last year, although smaller than 
usual for the period of the year. This state- 
ment is based on statistics tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from returns 
received from 5,931 of the larger employers, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees, 
in industries other than agriculture and fish- 
ing. The working forces of these firms aggre- 
gated 795,727 persons, compared with 797,289 
in the preceding month. The employment 
index number (based upon the number of 
employees of the reporting firms in January, 
1920, as 100) stood at 96.2 on April 1, com- 
pared with 96.3 on March 1, and with 91.4, 
87.2, 89.3, 87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on April 1, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respect- 
ively. Reports received from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
that the volume of business transacted dur- 
ing March, as indicated by the average 
placements daily of applicants for employ- 
ment was nearly 5 per cent greater than in 
the preceding month, but over 10 per cent 
less than that recorded for March, 1926. All 
groups except logging showed gains over 
February, while the decline as compared with 
last year was attributed mainly to a reduc- 
tion in placements in farm work. At the be- 
ginning of April the percentage of unemploy- 
ment among members of local trade unions 
stood at 5.7, as compared with percentages 
of 6.5 at the beginning of March, 1927, and 
7.3 at the beginning of April, 1926. The 
percentage for April is based on the returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,509 local trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of 156,664 persons. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.80 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.05 
for: March; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
——— 40737—14 


April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, was slightly lower at 148.5 for 
April, as compared with 148.9 for March; 
160.6 for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 1925; 
151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 1923; 
153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5, for April, 1921; 
251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 
(the peak); 198.1 for April, 1919; and 195.0 
for April, 1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in April, 1927, was greater than during March, 
1927, and also greater than during April, 
1926. Twelve disputes were in existence at 
some time during the month, involving 853 
workpeople, and resulting in the loss of 10,082 _ 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
March, 1927, were: ten disputes, 520 em- 
ployees, and 7,312 working days, and in April, 
1926, 14 disputes, 924 employees and 8,773 
working days. 


During March the Depart- 


Industrial ment received reports from 
Disputes two boards of conciliation 
Investigation and investigation, the first 
Act, 1907 being the final report in 


connection with a dispute 
between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, 
and their checkers, coopers, etc. The second 
report wa8 from the board appointed to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the clerks, freight handlers, ete. 
Four new applications for the establishment 
of Boards were received during the month. A 
full account of the recent proceedings under 
the Act is given on page 491. 


The International Economic 


International Conference under the aus- 
Economic pices of the League of Na- 
Conference at tions was held at Geneva 
Geneva early in May. The pro- 


gram of the conference was 
given in the January issue of the Lasour 
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Gazerrs, in connection with the report of the 
Preparatory Committee presented to the Coun- 
cil of the League. The agenda included 
general consideration of the world’s economic 
position, and of international problems in the 
fields of commerce, industry and agriculture. 
While the whole program was of interest to 
labour, special consideration was given to la- 
bour problems in the detailed study of world 
industrial conditions and of better methods 
for the organization of production. All coun- 
tries of the world were invited to send dele- 
gates to the conference and the invitation was 
accepted not only by state members of the 
League, but also by countries still remaining 
outside the League, including the United 
States, the Russian Soviet Republics, and Tur- 
key. Canada was represented at the confer- 
ence by Messrs. Albert Matthews, Joseph 
Daoust, Dr. Adam Shortt, W. A. Wilson and 
Dr. W. A. Riddell. 

An account of the proceedings, in so far as 
they are of special interest to labour, will be 
given in the next issue. 


The Minimum Wage Board 

Women’s wages of British Columbia, at a 
and hours in meeting held at Vancouver 
British Columbia in April, considered the 
question of revising the 

existing regulations governing the wages of 
women and girls employed in wholesale and 
retail stores in the province. Before any change 
is made the Board will hold a public inquiry 
at which representatives of the employers and 
employees may present their views. When 
the present minimum weekly rate of $12.75 
- was established in 1918 the Board had no 
power to limit the hours of work. This power 
however was conferred upon it by the legis- 
lature under an amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act in 1922, and it is anticipated that 
the result of the forthcoming inquiry will be 
that a definite limit will be placed upon the 
working hours of female employees in stores. 
Another of the Board’s orders now being 
re-examined is that relating to the fruit and 
vegetable industry, the text of which was 
given in the issue of this Gazmrrm for Octo- 
ber, 1926. Conditions in this industry are ex- 
- ceptional owing to its seasonal nature, the 
irregular supply of fruit and vegetables creat- 
ing difficulties in regard to steady employ- 
ment. It is stated that the Board intends to 


send a representative to study conditions in ~ 


California, where the system of wage regula- 
tion in this occupation is believed to be satis- 
factory. According to the Vancouver Pro- 
vince, “preliminary investigations show that 
in California the weekly wage for women fruit 
‘packers is $16, $2 higher than the legal wage 


here. On the other hand the California pack- 
ers are forced to pay this minimum only to 
fifty per cent of their employees. In this 
way they are enabled to pay smaller wages 
to women who are not considered thoroughly 
efficient workers. Some such plan may be 
adopted here.” 


As stated in the preceding 
note the Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia 
is reported to be sending a 
representative to California 
to study the methods fol- 
lowed in connection with the fixing of mini- 
mum wages in the fruit and vegetable canning 
industry. The Department lately received the 
fifth report of the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion of the State of California. The report 
states that fruit and vegetable canning is one — 
of the basic industries of the state and the 
one in which the largest number of female 
workers is employed. Approximately 45,000 
women and minors were employed in the in- 
dustry during the peak of the 1925 season. 
This number was made up of adult women | 
who are attracted from other industries, the 
regular fruit workers who “follow the fruit,” 
housewives and others who are not regularly 
employed, and minors who are employed dur- 
ing the school vacation period only. 

‘The basic minimum wage for experienced 
workers is 334 cents an hour. Adult women 
and minors are deemed experienced when they 
have completed two weeks of work in an es- 
tablishment. In weeks in which the piece-rates 
paid do not yield 334 cents an hour to 50 per 
cent of the women working upon them dur- 
ing the hours or regular time worked, a per- 
centage of increase sufficient to make them 
yield that amount is added to the total earn- 
ings of all women and minors. 

In time rate canneries, which number 52 
out of the total 178 active plants in the 
State, the commission’s minimum time rate 
for experienced workers is 334 cents an hour. 
Rate and a quarter, or 41% cents, is the least 
that can be paid for overtime or work per- 
formed after the basic eight-hour day. For 
all work performed after twelve hours, double 
the basic rate, or 663 cents an hour, must be 
paid. Time rate establishments are mostly 
small specialty or preserving plants. 

Although the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion establishes the basic piece rates for the 
cutting or preparation of the most important 
varieties of fruit and vegetables, the basic — 
minimum piece rates are not, in themselves, — 
sufficient protection to the women. The great 
variation in the conditions of production in 
the individual plants, the size and degree of 
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ripeness of the fruit, the quality of the work 
required, the efficiency of the plant in keep- 
ing the worker supplied with fruit—these and 
other factors necessitate a system which will 
insure the yielding power of the minimum 
piece rates in the individual plants. 

The yielding power of the piece-rates is 
controlled through a co-operative arrangement 
with the canning industry, whereby the in- 
dustry itself pays the expense of weekly pay- 
roll inspections (called audits). In 1919, 
regional auditors were chosen by the commis- 
sion, under regulation of the State Civil Ser- 
vice, and were directed by and solely respon- 
sible to the Commission. These auditors 
made weekly inspections of payrolls of all 
canneries electing to operate on this piece 
rate method of payment. Funds from which 
auditors were paid were collected from these 
employers, deposited with the State Treasurer, 
and audited by the State Board of Control 
in the same manner as al] other state funds. 
Since 1919 this arrangement has existed each 
year. 


The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has 
published a pamphlet on 
Union Labels, Shop Cards 
and Union Buttons, being 
the report of the Union Label Committee to 
the 1926 convention. Trade unionists are 
urged to give preference to goods bearing 
union labels, which signify the existence of 
industrial peace and mutual understanding 
between employers and employees. The 
pamphlet gives a partial list of unions which 
furnish this guarantee of labour performed 
under approved labour conditions, as follows: 


The cigar makers and tobacco workers (blue 
Jabel). | 
- The United Garment Workers’ Union label 
(on shirts, collars, suits and overcoats). 

The Journeymen Tailors’ Union label (on 
suits and overcoats). 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
‘Union. 

The Hatters’ Union. 
- The Ladies’ Garment Workers (Pro-Sanos 
label). 

The Allied Printing Trades. 

The Photo Engravers’ Union. 
- The Book-binders’ Union. 

The Moulders’ Union. 


Union shop cards are displayed in estab- 
lishments such as barber shops, retail stores, 
etc, and union buttons are carried by 
‘numerous groups of union members. The 
ast issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 378) 


Progress of 
union label 
registration 


contained the text of the Act passed at the 
recent session of the Parliament of Canada 
amending the Trade Mark and Design Act 
so as to permit of the registration of uniom 
labels. Such labels may be placed upon 
goods or otherwise displayed with the consent 
of the proprietor, the use of the label being 
subject to cancellation only after 12 months’ 
notice, unless otherwise specified in the agree- 
ment. The enactment of this legislation 
meets the request made to the Dominion 
Government this year and on many previous 
occasions (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1926, page 
341). It is the culmination of a series of 
attempts, beginning in 1895 to secure to 
unions the right to register the labels of their 
several trades. 


The Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies recently 
appointed a committee to 
study the “cost of living” 
at Montreal (an account 
of the activities of this organization was 
given in the Lasour Gazerts, May, 1925). 
The committee’s report is summarized in the 
April issue of Social Welfare, published by 
the Social Service Council of Canada. The 
report suggests that every community should 
estimate the extent to which conditions 
necessitating relief prevail in their own 
district. It was in order to ascertain the 
number of people below the minimum 
standard that the Montreal Council appointed 
the committee to investigate the cost of 
living at Montreal. “We believe these figures 
constitute a correct, fair, and conservative 
estimate, and we are prepared to stand by 
them,’ the report states; “If the business 
world will tell us how many families are 
living below this minimum standard we can 
estimate the inevitable increase in the amount 
needed to maintain our social agencies, for in 
the low income group must lie a great 
proportion of the clients of the hospitals, 
sanatoria and relief-giving agencies of years 
to come.” 

A “reasonable standard of living” for a 
family consisting of a man, wife, and three 
children aged 13, 11, and 9 years, is estimated 
at $91.81 a month, or $1,101.72 per annum. 
If, however, the family is to be a self- 
supporting one, provision should be made for 
expenditure on health, and for insurance and 
savings. On a wage of $91.81, in the event 
of death or disability of the owner, the 
family would have no provision for the 
future, and would fall into the class of 
pensioners of some charitable agency. More- 
over, no provision is made in the budget for 
recreation and amusement, or for replenishing 
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household furniture, etc. The items included 
in the estimated budget are as follows:— 


Housing—Rental $18 per month, with water 
tax $1.08 per month (this is for a 4-roomed 
house or flat, with minimum requirements of 
air-space, sanitation, etc., including Montreal 
and outlying districts). 


Food.—The minimum amount on which the 
family could be well nourished was estimated 
at $44 per month. This estimate was based 
on a list of articles in a typical menu, which 
was submitted to the dietitians of three 
hospitals at Montreal, and of one in another 
city. 

Fuel, Light and Gas—The sum of $7.55 
monthly was allowed, to be divided according 
to the requirements and cooking facilities. 


Clothing—A complete yearly outfit was 
priced for each person, to comprise the lowest 
amount needed as determined by the climate, 

necessities of labour, education and neighbour- 

hood standards. This list was priced at 

departmental stores, lowest prices were not 

always taken, as durability was taken into 

consideration. It was realized that this level 

was barely acceptable in a decent standard, 

and that below this a family must rely on 

gifts of clothing or purchase at rummage gales, 

neither of these methods being approved by 

_ the committee. The amount arrived at for the 
family was $15.20 a month, 


The decision of the Com- 


Considerations monwealth Arbitration 
ms favouring Court of Australia, estab- 
a shorter working lishing a standard working 
week week of 44 hours for “ nor- 


mal industries” of an inter- 
_ state character was noted in the last issue. A 
‘similar decision was delivered in 1926 by the 
Court of Arbitration of Western Australia, by 
4 Mr. Justice Dwyer, in establishing a 44-hour 


ite ie 


7 __ week for sawmill employees in the State. The 
‘judge pointed out that Australia has for many 
a _ years held the lead in the limitation of work- 
ing hours and in the regulation of other work- 
2 ing conditions, but that other countries are 
Fi _ now moving in the same direction, largely 
_ through the influence of the League of Na- 
a tions International Labour Organization and 
: its 8-hour day Draft Convention. The judg- 
ment discusses the effects of industrial fatigue 
on health and output, and considers the diffi- 
culties arising from competition with indus- 
_ tries in other states or countries, as placing 
_ the industries with shorter working hours in 
Pe _Telatively unfavourable position. It is 
ute - pointed out that “the trend of modern ma- 
es chinery, particularly in factory work, is to in- 
7. 


r 
\ 
i 


He 


crease the monotony of employment, and with 
it, fatigue. The old-time tradesman is to & 
large extent disappearing. In the old days an 
artisan was an artist. He made a complete 
work, a finished design. Now, however, he no 
longer paints a picture—he draws a line. The 
effect of this monotony is to produce, to an 
extent hitherto unknown, a feeling of mental 
weariness. This reduces the worker’s efficiency 
in productive power. 

“It may perhaps be said,” the judgment 
continues, “that if the hours of work are re- 
duced to 44 per week, why not reduce them 
still further? This is an argument which can 
be used on both sides and produce an absurd- 
ity and may, therefore, be cast aside. There 
is, however, no doubt that in this question as 
in many others, there is a point of maximal 
efficiency. There is also no doubt that what 
that point is will only be known after a long 
series of experiments and investigations. But 
with the knowledge before us that there is a 
tendency, not only here in Australia but 
throughout the world, for a shorter working 
day, that the limit for each day is towards 
eight hours, that with the introduction of new ~ 
machinery, output may be many times multi- 
plied, and that it is only fair that the worker 
should share in the blessings produced by the 
introduction of such machinery, there seems 
littie argument left why it is not safe to make 
the experiment, where circumstances permit, 
of a reduction of the hours of labour so as to 
make the day a clean eight-hour working day. 

“This much, however, might be added, that 
so far as output is concerned, it seems eco- 
nomically unsound, in view of the experiments 
and deductions of the authorities on indus- 
trial psychology, to work the 44 hours in five 
days. The extra three-quarters of an hour 
each day is a period of lessened activity and 
exhaustion, whilst the four hours on Saturday 
morning are, except towards the end, hours 
of high production. It may be of course that 
there are occupations and industries when 
there are countervailing advantages which 
would go to equalize the lessened output. 
Mises Before the Saturday is dropped as a 
working day I would urge the greatest cau- — 
tion to be taken by experimental tests of out- 
put and efficiency. Moreover, it seems to me 
the real reform should be towards the clean 
eight-hour day.” 

The judgment concluded by ordering “ that 
the 44-hour week should obtain in this indus- 
try, distributed as follows: namely, eight hours 
on each day, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
and four hours on Saturday. In other words, 
a clean eight-hours day with a half-holiday on 
the Saturday, with the proviso that it shall be 
optional with the respondent in this case— 
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though such course I do not recommend—to 
work the 44 hours on the Monday to Friday, 
inclusive.” 


On March 31 Governor 
Working hours Alfred E. Smith signed a 
‘of women in 48-hour bill which repre- 
United States sents the result of 14 years 


of effort to reduce the legal 
working hours of women in New York indus- 
tries. The new law, which becomes effective 
in January, 1928, embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Survey Commission. 
It permits 494 hours a week if a half holi- 
day is granted on one of the six working 
days, and allows 78 hours overtime during 
the year. The bill passed the senate with 
only one dissenting vote, while in the as- 
sembly the vote was 122 to 22. 

In Arizona, a new 8-hour law enacted by 
the 1927 legislature was approved by the 
Governor on March 9. Under this law not 
only are the daily hours of women restricted 
to eight, but the working week is limited to 
six days. The old law permitted a 7-day week 
and therefore 56 hours of work per week. 
Women in manufacturing establishments, 
places of amusement, and railroad restau- 
rants or eating houses on railroad property, 
none of whom was covered by the old law, 
are included in the new one. Girls working 
in telephone or telegraph offices or exchanges 
where less than three are employed, nurses, 
women working in the fields during the har- 
vest season, or in the fields, packing sheds 
or factories where perishable produce is grown 
or handled, and women working six hours 
or less each day, may work seven days a 
week. 

The Massachusetts legislature, on March 
19, rejected by an overwhelming vote the 
amendment to the 48-hour law proposed by 
the textile interests whereby women in the 
cotton mills would have been allowed to work 
ten hours-a day and 54 hours a week, with 
an annual weekly average of 48 hours. 

Similar legislation is in progress also in 
other States. A bill is before the California 
legislature to extend the existing eight-hour 
_day law so as to include clerks and certain 
other classes of employees. In Illinois a women’s 
eight-hour day bill was favourably considered 
by a committee of the House. A Senate bill 

‘in Nevada would provide for an eight-hour 
day and 6-day week for women. A similar 
bill is pending in North Carolina. 

On the other hand, the House of Represen- 
tatives of New Hampshire rejected a bill pro- 
vidirig a 48-hour week for women, while in 
Connecticut the lower house rejected bills 
_ providing: shorter working hours for women 


in manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile 
establishments. In North Carolina; a bill to 
reduce the working hours of women in fac- 
tories to 35 a week was defeated, and in Min- 
nesota a bill to establish a maximum working 
week of 54 hours also met with defeat. 


Dr. Lindsay Rogers, asso- 
“Dictator” 
for American 
coat and suit 


ment in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, was ap- 


industry pointed during April by 
the National Wholesale 
Women’s Wear Association as executive 


director of the Association, with full power © 
to co-ordinate and stabilize the coat and suit 
industry. It is stated that his position in this 
industry will resemble that of Mr. Will H. 
Hays in the motion picture industry, and that 
of Judge Landis in organized baseball. 

Leading coat and suit manufacturers have 
been considering for the last year and a half 
some method of obtaining co-operation among 
the manufacturers and establishing a better 
understanding among manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers. 

The coat and suit manufacturing’ business, 
which during the last forty years has de- 
veloped in haphazard fashion, is one of the 
largest industries in New York City, with a 
total annual output -worth more than $300,- 
000,000. 

Dr. Rogers became known to the industry 
through his membership in Governor Smith’s 
Advisory Commission, appointed in 1924, to 
devise a method of settling labour troubles 
in the industry. The efforts of this commis- 
sion were successful. Dr. Rogers’ analysis of 
conditions at the time making a deep im- 
pression on many of the leading men in the 
industry. pert 

In announcing the appointment, the presi-. 
dent of the Association said: “The remark- 
ably rapid growth of the coat and suit in- 
dustry is largely responsible for the compara- 
tive chaos that exists at present. A bureau 
of research will be formed under Dr. Rogers’ 
direction. It will delve deeply into such 
major subjects as marketing and distribu- 
tion, transportation, fashion development, 
credit extension and the general amelioration 
of the relationship between manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers.” 


The Workmen’s Compen- 

Accident sation Board of British 
prevention in Columbia, 
British Columbia with the provincial boiler 
: and electrical § energy 
inspectors, has been making for some time 8 


‘sustained effort to ‘reduce the number of 


ciate professor of govern- ~ 


in codperation — 


ie, > eae 


accident prevention. 


Board 


_ Experience of of 
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industrial _ accidents in the Province. 
Employers are supplied with accident 
statistics of their industry, based on the 


unusually full records kept by the Board 
during the past ten years and published in 
their annual reports. This information is 
found to be of material benefit to employers 
-who take a real interest in the work of 
In its report for 1926 
(reviewed. on another page of this issue) the 
states that “more intensive and 
thorough ‘follow-up’ work has been done to 
ensure the elimination of dangers found on 
inspection to exist. Circular letters have been 
prepared and distributed to employers, show- 
ing that certain types of work may be done 
in a safer manner. Illustrations were given of 
a group of concrete cases in which serious 
maiming or death resulted. Whether due to 
the combined efforts of those engaged in 
safety work or not, the fact remains that fatal 
accidents have annually shown a gratifying 
decrease during each of the past three years.” 
The Board finds it necessary to add however, 
that “that cannot be said of the less serious 
yet costly time-loss cases. The whole accident 
record of the Province is convincing evidence 


to safety workers that much still remains to 


be done.” 


The report of the Board 
Conciliation and 


Massachusetts Arbitration of the State 
Conciliation of Massachusetts for the 
Board year 1926 states the 


following general conclu- 
sions that have been reached after a survey 


: of the work of the year: 


“As a result of another year’s experience 


7 the Board is more firmly convinced that 
; industrial 
_ between employers and employees, such as 


problems involving differences 


hours, wages and working conditions, are 


recognized by both parties as of mutual 


concern. This generally results in a willingness 


on both sides to take up these matters for 
discussion and consideration and to codperate 


a in reaching a determination as to what is fair 


and reasonable. 


This method is always 
recommended by the Board. Where such a 


course is followed, opportunity is afforded for 


adjustment of differences by the parties 
themselves without cessation of work; and, 


a if the parties are unable to reach an adjust- 
ment, for the Board through its good offices 


to assigt them in doing so. The work of the 


Board along these lines has not only 


broadened; but has resulted in the advice and 
assistance ‘of the Board being sought relative 
to the provisions and forms of agreements; 


and‘ also in making arrangements between 
employers and employees whereby labour 
controversies can be adjusted without cessation 
of work. It has been demonstrated that under 
such arrangements opportunity has been 
afforded the employer to develop his 
business, resulting in advantage to all 
concerned.” 


The brief prepared by the 
Government of Nova Scotia 
for submission to the Royal 
Commission on Maritime 
Claims (the “Duncan 
Commission”), referred as 


Nova Scotia 
a pioneer in 
technical 
education 


.follows to the early work of the Province in 


the field of technical education :— 


“Nova Scotia was the pioneer in Canada 
in establishing a system of secondary technical 
education. It took this forward step 
simultaneously with Massachusetts, which was 
the first of the United States to extend its 
educational work into this field. The Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia passed a bill on April 
25, 1907, called the ‘Act Relating to Technical 
Education, which provided for a technical — 
college in the city of Halifax and local 
technical schools in all industrial centres in 
the province. These projects were immediately 
carried forward and have been continuously 
enlarged and strengthened in an attempt to 
meet the needs of industrial workers in 
preparation for their daily vocations. At the 
present time there are maintained technical 
schools in twenty-seven different towns and 
cities, and the student enrolment in all the 
technical classes of secondary grade last year 
was approximately 3,400 pupils. These schools 
are supported from provincial and municipal 
funds, but the major outlay is provided from 
provincial revenue. Constant appeals were 
made to the Dominion Government for 
financial assistance in carrying on this work, 
because it was clearly evident that technical 
instruction for all the people was quite as 
much a concern of industry and commerce 
as of mere education. A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Dominion Government 
on June 1, 1910, and in its report recom- 
mended unequivocally that federal aid should’ 
be given to the provinces for technical 
education. It proposed an elaborate policy 
of codperation between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the provinces and recommended the 
provision of a grant of $3,000,000 annually 
for a period of ten years by the federal 
authorities. The war intervened and while it 
lasted postponed action. Shortly after the 
armistice, the Federal Parliament took this 
matter into serious consideration again, and 
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on July 7, 1919, after due deliberation, 
passed ‘An Act for the Promotion of Technical 
Education in Canada’.” 


The Department of Econo- 
mics and Social Institutions 
(Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion) of Princeton Univers- 
ity estimates the resources 
of labour banks in the United States as 
amounting to about $126,800,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, “1926, representing an increase of 
$4,726,758 over the total resources of these 
banks at the end of 1925. Thirty-six labour 
banks are now in operation throughout the 
United States. The banks opened during 
1926 were the Labour National Bank of Jer- 
sey City and the Brotherhood National Bank 
of San Francisco. The latter bank, which was 
opened December 18, has already resources of 
two and a half million. The banks which 
have discontinued were the Amalgamated 
Bank of Philadelphia and the Brotherhood 
Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Co-operative Trust Company of New York 
was sold to other interests. If the thirty-four 
continuing banks alone are considered, an in- 
crease is found in total resources of these in- 
stitutions of $15,218,911, in deposits of $13,- 
487,107, and in capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of $471,980. While the most of this 
increase occurred in the first half of the year, 
the tendency since then has been one of 
gradual but pronounced growth. 


Growth of 
labour banks 
in United States 


The Honourable G. Howard Ferguson, 

premier of Ontario, announced during April 
that the provincial government intended to 
take steps towards the creation of an 
industrial research institution with an 
endowment of perhaps $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of solving scientific problems of 
production and processing for Canadian 
industries and for the development of 
natural resources. 


The population of the Province of Quebec 
n 1925 is estimated at 2,753,990 persons, 
wecording to the municipal statistics for the 
ivil year recently published by the provincial 
3ureau of Statistics. Of the total, 1,201,220 
vere in rural municipalities, and 1,552,770 in 
irban municipalities, or 12.8 per cent more 


n the towns and cities than in the country 


again for every group of 100 persons there 
vere 43.6 in the country and 56.4 in the 
ities and towns. The population of villages, 
vhether incorporated or not is included with 


hat of the rural municipalities. 


According to reports in the press in 
Calgary, Alberta, provision has been made 
this year for the first time for pensions for 
city police and firefighters. For nine months 
of the year it is estimated that the city’s 
share of this new service will be $4,284 for 
the police and $4,860 for the firemen’s fund. 
Details of the pensions scheme are still 
subject to approval by the city council. 


The Railway Association of Canada recently 
issued a circular recommending the members 
of the Association to agree on procedure to 
be followed in connection with the refund of 
fares paid on personal account by railway 
employees. It is recommended that the 
following rule be added to the pass 
regulations: 

Application for refund of fares paid on per- 
sonal account cannot be given favourable con- 
sideration except under extenuating circum- 
stances such as serious illness or death in family 
of employee. Full particulars must be supplied 
to support the claim, together with regular re- , 
ceipt as evidence of fare paid; also information 
as to dates and train numbers on which such 
tickets were used. No refunds, however, will be 
considered where the total amount is less than 
‘five dollars. All refund claims must be sub- 
mitted through the same regular channels as 
transportation is obtained. Claims should be 
declined if not in accordance with these regula- 
tions. 


The Labour Women’s Social and Economic 
Conference, at a convention held recently at 
Edmonton, Alberta, passed resolutions oppos- 
ing any form of contributory pensions of 
workers in Canada; requesting the Dominion 
Government to promote legislation providing 
for unemployment insurance; recommending 
that the minimum wage for female employees 
after two years’ service should be $18 a week; — 
protesting against the use of bare concrete 
floors in stores and workrooms; the elimina- 
tion of cadet training from the school system 
of the various provinces and the substitution 
therefor of complete physical training; modi- 
fication of the school curriculum for the 
benefit of those children who develop better 
through hand-work than through the more 
abstract medium of books. 


New regulations for the control of tuber- 
culosis, issued by the Provincial Health Officer 
of Nova Scotia, were published in the Nova 
Scotia Royal Gazette of April 13. Among 
other provisions it is ordered that “No person 
suffering from ‘open’ tuberculosis shall know- 
ingly engage personally in the handling of 
food stuffs, nor shall any employer knowingly 
employ anyone so suffering, in any business 
or occupation requiring the handling of food 
stuffs by such employee.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


4 Pia employment situation at the end 
of April was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farm work in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was opening up and providing additional 
employment for some experienced farm hands. 
The fishing industry reported abundant 
catches. River driving, which was active, was 
the chief feature of the logging industry. 
With a substantial amount of building 
construction proceeding in Halifax quite a 
number of workers were engaged at that 
point; elsewhere this industry was quiet. The 
coal mining industry was very active and 
continued production at a high level. Trade 
and transportation were both commented 
upon as showing improvement. 


As in Nova Scotia the fishing catches in 
the Province of New Brunswick were heavy. 
River driving was giving employment to quite 
a number of workers. Manufacturing in this 
Province was rather busy. Construction work 
was opening up and taking on some additional 
workers. With the closing down of the 
winter port activities at St. John, trans- 
portation at that centre showed a falling off. 
Trade was stated to be fair. 


Improved demand for farm workers in the 
Province of Quebec was noticeable. River 


driving was creating numerous demands for 


workers at the different Quebec offices. 
‘Manufacturing was reported to be quite busy, 
with improvements in the printing and boot 
and aye industries in Montreal noticeable. 
‘With building construction work gathering in 


momentum, there were large demands for 
-tradesmen and general 


labour. Railway 
construction, also opening up, required the 


services of a number of labourers. Trans- 


portation was normal, while trade was 
improving. 

Rather heavy demands for farm hands with 
shortages of experienced men at several points 
were reported from Ontario. With consider- 


able programs of building construction in 


prospect at several points throughout this 
Province, this industry was gradually getting 
under way. Railroad construction and main- 
tenance were absorbing a large volume of 
‘unskilled labour, but plenty of applicants were 


available to meet the requirements. With the 


‘manufacturing industry very active, the most 
hopeful sign as far as it is concerned was the 
fact that a number of unskilled workers were 
‘being taken on at different points. The metal 
mining industry in the northern portion of 


the province maintained normal activity. 


River driving, as in the eastern provinces, was 
the feature of the report on the logging 


industry. The usual shortage of certain 


classes of female domestic workers was noted. 


Although the weather in Manitoba had been 
backward, the demand for farm hands in this 
Province was on the increase at the close of 
April, with some shortages of experienced 
workers reported from other centres. than 


Winnipeg. Highway and railroad construction 


were opening up, but there was no shortag 
of workers. 
to begin operations, with a fair season’s 
program. As usual, there was very little 
demand for miscellaneous labour but a large 
number of applicants for such work. A good 
demand for women domestics, with a fair 


Building construction was about 


number of applicants and some shortage of 


farm domestics, was reported. 


A decided increase in the demand for fa m 


workers near the end of the month, with 
sufficient applicants, was the outstanding 
point in the reports from Saskatchewan 
Some construction had been started in thi 


Province, but railways have not gone ahead 


to any extent. Calls for general labour were 
infrequent. The customary. shortage of female 
domestic workers was reported. 


Farm placements in Alberta were on the 


increase, with plenty of applicants, but the 
weather had been backward for farm work. 


Wtih reasonable prospects, a fair amount of 
construction work was under way and railroad 
construction had also opened up to some 
extent. From Calgary it was reported that 
practically all building tradesmen were 
employed. The coal mining industry in his 
Province was very quiet. At Edmonton the 
was a small demand for logging workers. A 
slight shortage of women domestic workers, 
particularly for farm vacancies, was reported. 
Conditions generally throughout Alberta were 
fair, although the weather had retarded work 
There was a fair volume of activity reported 
in the logging industry in British Columbia, 
but there was no sign of an immediate 


increase. Mining remained normal. Building 


mechanics, particularly in the larger centres, 
were fairly well employed. Road and railros d 
construction were increasing their staffs. The 
manufacturing industries, particularly Jumbe 

ing, showed fair activity and reasonable hope es 
of an increase in this line were entertaine d. 
Conditions generally seem to be improving 


with a proportionate decrease in ries 


ment. 
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There was a small decline in 
employment at the beginning 
of April; but although this 
involved a rather larger 
number of workers than that noted on April 
1, 1926, it was considerably less extensive 
than the reductions registered on the same 
date in earlier years of the record, and the 
situation continued to be decidedly better 
than on April 1 in any other year since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


EMPLoyers’ 
Reports 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING 


tabulated returns from 5,931 firms, whose stafts 
aggregated 795,727 persons, compared with 
797,289 in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 96.2, while on March 1 it 
was 96.3 and April 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 91.4, 87.2, 89.3, 87.6, 
80.8 and 84.1, respectively. 

The Maritime Provinces, Ontario and 
British Columbia reported heightened activity, 
while curtailment was noted in Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces. In the Maritime 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except»where noted) 
—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
1927 1926 
April March February April March February 

‘Trade, external, aggregate..... LivadtessAt head 217,798,985 154,509, 694 128,716,330} 214,820,449 159,717,520 
Imports, merchandise for 

BODSUMPtION sis oic0e%.c!- s siers $ 110,581,152 74, 706, 654 67,801, 253 100,854, 640 70, 908, 980 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 105,605,107 78,533,607 60,166,868} 112,263,910 87,512 147 

‘Customs duty collected........ $ 17,514,446 11, 731,472 11,216, 756 16,041,827 10,848,327 
Bank debits to Individual 

mopountss. a7... 2... Eee: --| 2,600,367,571] 2,293,076,943| 2,631,481,440] 2,309,312,348] 2,132,219, 922 

Bank clearings........... -| 1,476,000,000} 1,304, 700,000] 1,472,000,000} 1,347,800,000} 1,242,000,000 

Bank notes in circulation. 163, 807,355 164,569,084 161,311,976 163, 952,235 163,617,467 


Bank deposits, savings 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


1,396,800,107) 1,389, 609,017 


1,340,450, 250} 1,337,573,158} 1,332, 784,116 


Bank loans, commercial, etc... 994,988,280} 959,008,088] 930,964,621] 900,379,266] 852,716,608 
‘Security Prices, Index Number.— 
Common stocks. . 173-4 169-9 142:3 143-4 152°7 
Preferred stocks. 103-8 104-4 98-2 100:3 100°3 
CHR Satig Sea, Se eee» Sea 110-4 110-3 109-4 109-4 109-1 
§Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
SS got ce ee Se es 148-9 150:1 160-6 160-1 162-2 
§Prices, Retail, Family bud- : 

Ce he ee eee 21-29 21-46 21-64 21-77 21-37 
Business failures, number..... a 187 152 159 186 
{Business failures, liabilities... $ 3,216, 706 3,115,990 2,268,379 2,628,771 

95-4 91-4 91-5 90-7 
: *6-4 *7-3 *8-1 *8-1 
20,271 5,521 DVE4961 Hes cee ee 4,396 
11,641,427 7, 778,552 18,988, 755 10,538,423 7,104,348 
17,465, 900 19,516, 700 87,292,000 19,779,000 13,478,000 
75,637 50, 695 67,607 53,251 49,746 
107,381 55,620 79,936 58,765 53,157 
3,331 3,601 2,487 3,463 2,343 
1,401,278 1,377,173 972,106 1,065,561 1,068,184 
1,072,536 TO4SF B40 ee. ences 1,028, 704 1,699,246 
By Wis Sta « pu, chvTctey hsell piss Sta abareoNe «0,540 173,536,387]  227,714,427| 224,200,410) 175,644,703 
ce 285,591 253,141 241,622 222,242 220, 835 222,979 
Canadian National Rail- 
_ ways, gross earnings..... 17,547,354 18, 757,377, 19,207,035 16,360,399 17, 988, 865 18,337,075 
DIOPRUDTOSTCL OCR tae [att Ss se aisiuhis | sisie's casaitye oe sad 15, 008, 958 14,622,131 14, 668,970 14, 206, 631 
; adian Pacific Railwa: 
: cn “ ae eB ad stories od sickens 15,433,137 13,367,502 13,856,101 14, 261,818 12,613,008. 
- Canadian Pacific Railway, \ 
operating expenses..... if At Wel haa a Aficxd 12,448,942)’ 11,399,303 11,706,461 11,437, 641 10, 107,977 
pete em Saws ROL Jiu e. 2,436,010, 697| 2,109,277, 145| 2,487,467, 548] 2,378, 617,673 
Newsprint........ net TG ote dls COVE AER Paar s | torarereleltlele-o:<eg0 150,773 151,739 154,093 135, 66 
Automobiles, passenger........ ole Hasek aps SS Guaateg's «ae 14,826 19,943 17,989 «14,761 : 
edad i 
E pak oe Netcom 3 Dots] Mee conb enc dere REE cotc oeeree c 139-4 134-3 129-9 135-7 
IMAUStEIAL PLOOUCHION nse» outers || oo 0610: ,5, 0:0 \ss0's,01] o:0)sisinuelninie #6 see 148-0 149-4 139-2 144-1 
Maniincturin gers acieniag. 4 shrsse) [sits + occs semista| asbieslee de «0c 144-9 146-7 141-3 142-8 


“Fi res for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see articles elsewhere 
n this sss. **Figures for a acti aie April 30, elt aii) vag alapeie fg ber Aiea Se ee ea opp. 
hysi me of business in restry, mining, manufacturing, employment in whole ail , » 
aety ep loadings! hacen traded ane baile ebits. Industrial commodity productionincludes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ng and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’goods. ~~ 
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Provinces, there was moderate increase in 
employment, which contrasted with the 
pronounced decline shown on April 1, 1926. 
Manufacturing, mining, and construction were 
much busier, but logging and transportation 
were seasonally slacker. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing recorded improvement, especially the 
metal and textile industries; trade, trans- 
portation and communication also afforded 
more employment, while logging and railroad 
construction reported a decrease. In Ontario, 
there were further, though smaller gains, 
curtailment in logging and railway construc- 
tion being offset by improvement in manu- 
facturing, mining, communication, transporta- 
tion, construction, services and trade. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there were decreases in 
logging, coal mining and construction, while 
manufacturing, steam railway operation and 
trade registered increases. In_ British 
Columbia, the greatest improvement was in 
lumber and fish preserving establishments and 
construction; logging firms, on the other hand, 
released some employees. 


, Employment increased in Montreal, Quebec, 
4 Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancouver, 
while in Windsor and the Other Border Cities 
% and Winnipeg there were declines. In 
Montreal, manufactures, transportation, con- 
struction and trade registered heightened 
~ activity. In Quebec, the most outstanding 
_ gain was in construction, while manufacturing 
- was somewhat slacker. In Toronto, further 
and larger gains were reported, chiefly in 
manufacturing, construction, services and 
trade. In Ottawa, there was a general, but 
_ «moderate advance in employment, mainly in 
manufactures. In Hamilton, manufacturing, 
notably in iron and steel works, reported 
- increased employment. In Windsor and the 
_ Other Border Cities, there was a loss in 
employment, owing to a temporary cut in 
production in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, manufactures were slightly busier, 
- but there was a falling off in construction. 
In Vancouver, the most pronounced improve- 
ment took place in construction, while 
manufacturing as a whole was rather slack. 


_ Manufacturing recorded further increases, 
particularly in the lumber, pulp and paper, 


¢ 


_ groups, and also in iron and steel, which on 
the whole, showed considerable gains, despite 
the losses already mentioned in automobile 
works. Leather boot and shoe and tobacco 
factories, however, reported smaller payrolls. 
Mining, communication, transportation, con- 
struction, services and trade _ registered 
increased activity, but there were the usual 
seasonal losses in logging camps. 
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‘and casual employment. A report in detail 


May, 1927 


Reports were tabulated from 
TRADE 


1,509 local trade unions at 
UnNIon the end of March, with 
REPORTS 156,664 members, 5.7 per 


cent of whom were idle as. 
compared with 6.5 per cent in February. 
The advance in the employment afforded over 
February was the first indicated since October 
of last year, from which date unemployment 
has been steadily increasing, the improvement 
during March being due to the opening up 
of spring activity in various trades and 
industries throughout the country. The level 
of employment was also higher than in 
March last year when 7.3 per cent of the 
members were out of work, all provinces: 
except Quebec and British Columbia con- 
tributing to the gain. 

A report in more detail of the conditions. 
existing among local trade unions at the close 
of March will be found on another page of 
this issue. 

During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1927, references to employ- 
OFFICE ment made by the offices of 
Reports the Employment Service of 


Canada numbered 23,370, 
while the placements effected totalled 21,898. 
Of the latter, the placements in regular 
employment were 10,404 of men and 3,856 of 
women, a total of 14,260, and the placements 
in casual work were 7,638. Applications for 
work reported at the offices numbered 35,993, 
of which 25,183 were of men and 10,860 were 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 15,329 vacancies 
for men and 9,328 for women, a total of 
24,657. An increase was shown in the volume 
of business transacted when the above figures 
are compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a decline was registered when a 
comparison was made with the corresponding 
period of last year, the records for February, 
1927, showing 20,188 vacancies offered, 29,678 
applications made, and 18,633 placements 
effected, while in March, 1926, there were 
recorded 27,802 vacancies, 37,664 applications 
for work, and 24,521 placements in regular 


of the work of the offices for the month of- 
March, 1927, and also for the quarterly 
period, January to March, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 2 


Some figures indicating the 


Propucrion recent movements of trade 
‘In CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 487. The 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported that production of pig iron in 
Canada at 75,637 long tons in March showed 
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a gain of almost 50 per cent over the 50,695 
tons of February and with the exception of 
an output of 77,290 tons in March, 1924, was 
the greatest tonnage reported for this month 
since 1920. For the three months ending 
March the total pig iron production amounted 
to 178,049 tons, or an average of about 60,000 
tons per month. During the month one 
additional furnace was blown in at Sault Ste 
Marie, Ontario, resulting in 6 furnaces being 
in blast on March 31. The active furnaces 
had a daily capacity of 2,375 long tons per 
day or about 47 per cent of the total capacity 
of. all blast furnaces in Canada. Active 
furnaces were located: 2 at Sydney, NS., 2 
at Hamilton, Ont., and 2 at Sault Ste Marie, 
Ont. Production of ferro-alloys at 3,331 tons 
in March showed a decline of 7 per cent from 
the 3,601 tons produced in the previous month 
and consisted mostly of the grade having a 
high manganese content: small quantities of 
ferrosilicon were also produced. Production 
of steel ingots and castings followed the pig 
iron trend by advancing to 107,381 tons in 
March, a gain of 93 per cent over the output 
of 55,620 tons in February, and 83 per cent 
above the 58,765 tons reported for March a 
year ago. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during March are not yet avail- 
able. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during February was 13 per cent less 
than the production for the preceding month, 
and 8 per cent greater than the average for 
February in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,375,920 tons in February as against 
1,569,489 tons in January, and an average of 
1,277,714 tons during the five preceding years. 
The number of men employed in the coal 
mines of Canada, working underground and 
on surface, respectively, during February, 
1927, were; by provinces, as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 11,121 underground and 2,321 surface, 
as compared with 11,036 underground and 
2,296 surface for January, 1927; Alberta, 7,680 
underground and 2,499 surface, as compared 
with 8,192 and 2,559 for January; British Col- 
umbia, 3,639 underground and 1,546 surface 
as compared with 3,481 and 1,646 in Janu- 
ary; Saskatchewan, 456 underground and 115 
surface, as compared with 484 and 121 in 
January; New Brunswick, 449 underground 
and 118 surface as compared with 421 and 
131 in the previous month, making a total 
during February of 29,994, of whom 23,345 
worked underground and 6,599 on surface, in 
comparison with 30,367 in the previous month, 
of whom 23,614 worked underground and 
6,753 on surface. Production per man was 
45.9 tons in February, as against 51.4 tons 


per man in January. During February the 
production per man per day was 2.4 tons as 
against 2.5 in January. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.’ 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ContTRACTS value of the building permits 
AWARDED issued in sixty-three cities in 


Canada by the municipal 
authorities during the month of March, 1927, 
amounted to $11,641,427, as compared with 
$7,778,552 in February, 1927, and with $10,- 
634,491 in March, 1926. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in April, 1927, at $38,- 
582,300, the total for the first four months 
of this year now being $92,336,700, or 10.9 
per cent ahead of the corresponding figure for 
1926. Of this amount $16,287,300, or 42.2 
per cent was included in the business build- 
ing classification; $12,876,000, or 33.4 per 
cent came under the heading of residential 
work; contracts for public works and utilities 
were awarded to the value of $6,307,500 or 
16.3 per cent, and industrial construction 
amounted to $3,111,500, or 8.1 per cent. 


The apportionment of contracts awarded 
by provinces during April, 1927, was: On- 
tario, $17,836,200; Quebec, $12,370,200; Prairie 
Provinces, $4,581,600; British Columbia, $2,- 
684,200, and the Maritime Provinces, 
$1,110,100. 


The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during April, 1927, according to the 
same Review, totalled $81,093,700, $14,461,200 
of this amount being “for residential building; 
$20,065,300 for business building; $7,723,500 
for industrial building, and $38,843,700 for 
engineering construction (including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in March, 
1927, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $110,581,152, as compared 
with $74,706,654 in February, and with $100- 
854,640 in March, 1926. The domestic mer-— 
chandise exported amounted to $105,605,107 
in March, 1927, as compared with $78,533,607 | 
in February, 1927, and $112,263,910 in March, 
1926. 

The chief imports in March, 1927, were: 
iron and its products, $28,573,279, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $20,089,512. 
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The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $34,507,622, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $27,541,932. 

In the twelve months ending March, 1927, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $506,452,333, 
and wood, wood products and paper at $284,- 
534,568. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1927, was greater than during March, 
1927, and also greater than during April, 1926. 
There were in existence during the month 
twelve disputes, involving 853 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 10,082 working 
days as compared with ten disputes in 
March, involving 520 workpeople, and resulting 
in a time loss of 7,812 working days. 
In April, 1926, there were on _ record 
fourteen strikes and lockouts, involving 924 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
8,773 working days. Two of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to April termin- 
ated during the month and five of the strikes 
and lockouts recorded as commencing during 


_ April also terminated during the month. At 


the end of April, therefore, there were on 
record five strikes and lockouts, affecting 202 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected, but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
lower, due mainly to a seasonal decline in 
the price of eggs. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five,in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $10.80 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.05 
for March; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 


for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 
_ for April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 
_ for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 


1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. Besides a sub- 
stantial seasonal decline in the price of eggs 
less important declines occurred in the prices of 


_ potatoes, flour, milk, lard, bacon, evaporated 


apples and prunes. Slight advances occurred 
in the prices of beef, mutton, butter and 
cheese. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.02 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $21.29 for March; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; 


$21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20 for 
April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
was somewhat lower due to lower prices for 
coal and wood. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 148.5 for April, as compared with 
148.9 for March; 160.6 for April, 1926; 156.5 
for April, 1925; 151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 
for April, 1923; 153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5. 
for April, 1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak); 198.1 for April, 
1919; and 195.0 for April, 1918. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component mate- 
rials four of the eight main groups declined, 
two advanced and two were practically un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due to- 
lower prices for eggs and butter; the Iron and 
its Products group, because of lower prices for 


* steel billets; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 


their Products group, due to a decline in the 
prices of anthracite coal; and the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group. The Vege- 
tables and their Products group and the Fibres,. 
Textiles and Textile Products group advanced, 
the former mainly because of higher prices. 
for grains, flour, bread and potatoes, and the- 
latter due to higher prices for raw cotton. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. 
group, and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group were practically unchanged. 


The United States Senate at the recent. 
session agreed to an amendment adopted by 
the House of Representatives increasing from 
$15 to $27 the maximum weekly limit of 
compensation payable to an injured employee- 
of the United States under the Workmen’s- 
Compensation Act of 1916. The increase 
amounts to 75 per cent. The House Judiciary~ 
Committee pointed out, in favourably report- 
ing the bill, stated that the increase in the- 
cost of living since the law was enacted had’ 
worked hardship on the injured employee, who- 
“suffers not only from the results of his injury, 
but from the necessity, to which it is often 
impossible for him to adjust himself, of 
attempting to maintain himself and_ his. 
family” on the original maximum allowance. 
The substantial increase in the weekly 
maximum now provided by Congress is. 
“reasonable,” the committee declared, “when 
consideration is given to the advances in cost:. 
of living and wages since the standards of the- 
present act were established.” 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1927 


[TD URING the month of April the Depart- 

ment received the reports of two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation: (1) the 
final report of the Board established to deal 
with a dispute between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, and certain of 
their employees, being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; and (2) the reports 
of the Board constituted to inquire into a 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees, being 
clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, 
passenger station employees, stores employees, 
stationary engineers, stationary firemen, 
classified and unelassified labourers in and 
around shops and roundhouses, etc., as 
represented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


Applications Received 


During April four applications for the 
‘establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received as follows:— 


(1) From certain miners in the employ of 
the Inverness Railway and Coal Company. 
This application supersedes the application 
which was reported as having been received 
last month from the same employees and 
which was defective at certain points. This 
second application, which was supported by 
the Mayor and Board of Trade of the Town 
of Inverness, who considered the situation to 
be quite serious, protested against an alleged 
lockout of employees by the employing 
company and a reduction in wages. The 
number of employees directly affected by the 
dispute was given as 270. ‘The Minister of 
Labour established a Board and appointed 
Messrs. R. S. McLellan, of Sydney, N.S., and 
Angus L. Macdonald, of Halifax, N.S., Board 
members on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees, respectively. The 
Board had not been cont ated at the close 
of the month. 


(2) From 
Brompton Pulp 


certain employees of the 
and Paper Company, 


Limited, being members of Local 98, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. The company consented 
to refer to a Board the applicants’ claim that 
certain employees had been dismissed by the 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, 
because of their membership in a labour 
union, A Board was established, the personnel 
being as follows:—Mr. W. A. Dowler, K.C., 
Fort William, Ontario, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board 
members; Messrs. Emile Rioux, K.C., of 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., and J. T. Foster, of 
Montreal, P.Q., employer’s and employees’ 
nominees, respectively. 

(3) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Lines) in the stores department, being clerks, 
storemen, material. handlers, helpers, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

(4) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Lines) being clerks employed in the 
mechanical departments, car and locomotive 
foremen’s offices, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

The two latter applications were received 
at the close of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the case of a dispute between the British 
Columbia Telephone Company and certain of 
its employees, being members of Locals 230 
and 310, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, a Board was established, com- 
posed as follows: Mr. F. J. Gillespie, Van- 
couver, B.C., chairman, appointed by the’ 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, Mr. 
James A, Campbell, Vancouver, B.C., appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employing company, and 
Mr, Robert H. Neelands, M.L.A., penerenets 
BC,, employees’ nominee, 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, and their 
Checkers and Coopers. 


The final report was received about the end 
of the month from the Board which dealt with 
a dispute between the Shipping Federation of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Limited, and certain of their employees being 
checkers and coopers, members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. Prior to this, two interim reports 
had been received from the Board. The first 
interim report, received on November 17, 
1926, was accompanied by a letter written on 
behalf of the employers concerned, stating 
that the shipping interests undertook to meet 
their employees in or about the month of 
March, 1927, to discuss terms of employment 
for the ensuing year, to which arrangement, 
the report stated, the employees were agree- 
able. A second interim report, dated January 
17, 1927, stated that the Board stood ad- 
journed pending the outcome of the nego- 
tiations between the parties, 

The disputing parties being unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement, the Board recon- 
vened on April 18, and, on May 4, submitted 
its final report, the Board members being 
unanimous in recommending an increase of 3 
cents an hour to the employees concerned. 


Report of Board 
Monrreat, Que., May 3, 1927. 


- The Honourable Peter Heenan, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In tHE MATTER of Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, and in the matter of 
differences between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada and the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Limited, and certain of their 
employees being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


Smr,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 


| 
oes Bay 


pee 


tigation appointed by you on 19th October, 


_ 1926, to inquire into the matter above set 


forth, which is composed of Mr. Farquhar 


Robertson, Chairman, Mr. John T. Foster, 


William 
has the 


representing employees, and Sir 
Stavert, representing employers, 
honour to report as follows :— 


The Board submitted an interim report on 
15th November, 1926, at which time it recom- 


mended that the Board should stand ad- 


journed pending the outcome of an attempt 
by the employees to negotiate with the ship- 


ping interests in St. John, N.B., on the sub- 
ject of their grievances and demands in re- 
spect of that port and also the outcome of 
the undertaking of the. Montreal employers 
to meet the employees after the close of the 
St. John season, in compliance with the so- 
licitations of the men and also in accordance 
with the request of the Board. 

Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Board in November last a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation was appointed under 
the Act at the request of employees who are 
the same, in part, as the Montreal men, to 
deal with differences existing between the > 
employers, who are also the same, in part, in 
respect of the port of St. John. This latter 
Board having failed in their efforts to bring 
about a settlement of differences between 
employers and employees, unanimously 
agreed upon a finding which is, in effect, 
favourable to the employees, under date of 
12th March, 1927. ‘ 

On 16th April last, the representatives of 
the employees informed the Board, which now 
has the honour of reporting, that they had re- 
quested the employers to implement their un- 
dertaking of last winter to meet the employees 
for the purpose of discussing grievances and 
demands, and that the reply of their em- 
ployers was unsatisfactory. For that reason 
the representatives of the employees, as well 
as the Department of Labour requested that 
the Board do resume their activities, which 
the Board proceeded to do. 

On 18th April, the Board met, heard and 
considered the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerning the situation as it then 
existed. It was then proposed that the em- 
ployees should prepare information concerning 
the earnings of employees during the late 
season, for consideration of the Board, Sir 
William Stavert undertaking, so far as he was 
able, to obtain information of a similar nature 
from the employers. 

On 25th April the Board again met to con- 
sider the suggested information at which time, 
after considerable discussion, it was suggested 
that the chairman should telephone Colonel 
Gear, as representing the employers, and make 
the request that they should meet the repre- 
sentatives of the employees in the room occu- 
pied by the Board as a Board room in ac- 
cordance with the undertaking of the em- 
ployers of November last. This Colonel Gear, 
on behalf of the employing steamship lines, 
agreed to do, and a date was accordingly set 
for such meeting. eats 
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On 27th April the Boand met and afforded 
the representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees the opportunity for the arranged meet- 
ing. After considerable discussion during 
which the representatives of the employees 
verbally touched on features of their demands 
as set forth in a formal presentation in writing 
during the earlier meetings of the Board, a 
copy of which accompanied the interim re- 
port of the Board, and the representatives of 
the employers replied. Colonel Gear assuming 
to speak for the employers, reiterated the at- 
titude of the employers to the effect that they 
were not aware of any grievance on the part 
of the men, that each employer had always 
stood ready to hear any grievance from any of 
their immediate employees, and had received 
none, and that they did not recognize the 
right or authority of the men now assuming 
to act for the employees collectively, to so 
act. He left the impression that he did not 
wish to take direct issue with the represent- 
atives of the men on that point, or express 
disbelief in their good faith, but was not con- 
vineed, on the contrary was of the opinion 
the some misunderstanding existed, and that 
on investigation would reveal that, at ‘east, 
men employed by his firm were incorrectly 

included among those whom the represent- 

atives of the employees assumed to repre- 
sent; Colonel Gear then produced a formal 
reply to the presentation of the employees, 
which he read, and having filed it with the 

Board, it is now attached to this report as 

exhibit “C”. Mr. Wainwright, representing 

the Canadian Pacific Steamships, also ap- 
peared, and supported Colonel Gear. The 
representatives of the employees, on hearing 

Colonel Gear’s reply read, asked for a copy 

and permission to make a reply in rebuttal, 

which request was complied with. 

On 2nd May the Board again met, and re- 
ceived the rebuttal of the employees, a copy 
of which is attached to this report as exhibit 
“D,” after which the Board undertook to con- 
‘sider the whole situation with the object of 
arriving at a conclusion. After some dis- 
cussion it was unanimously agreed that a 

compromise as between the employers and 
employees was hopeless and impossible. It 
was also unanimously agreed that with re- 
spect of rates of pay it was in the best in- 
terests of all concerned that the demands of 
the employees for an advance in pay to check- 
ers and coopers should be complied with to 
the extent of three (3) cents per hour, viz:— 
that the checkers and coopers should receive 
60 cents per hour for day work, and’ 60 cents 
per hour for night work, instead of the present 
rates of 47 cents and 57 cents respectively, 


407372 


with corresponding increases to men paid by 
the day, week, month or year, increases to 
date from April 30 last. With respect how- 
ever to that feature of the demand of the 
employees which has regard to contract and 
working conditions, the Board feels that in 
view of the tenor and attitude of the employ- 
ers it would neither be useful mor constructive 
to make any finding, the Board, therefore, 
unanimously recommends accordingly. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) FarquHar Rosertson, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) W. E. Sravert, 
Representing Employers. 


(Sgd.) J. T. Fostmr, 
Representing Employees. 


Dated at Montreal, this third day of May, 
in the year of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Twenty-seven. 


EXHIBIT “iC” 


Statement by Col. W. I. Gear, on behalf of 
the Shipping Companies 


APRIL 27, 1927. 


The demand of the men appears to me to 
be in effect a demand for a minimum wage for 
the benefit of inexperienced and irresponsible 
men, and no less, a demand for a recognition 
of the right of juniors (some of them on the 
general staffs of employers) to demand working 
conditions. I say for the benefit of inex- 
perienced men and juniors, because the 
experienced and responsible men already receive 
on the average more than is demanded, and 
have no grievance regarding working conditions, 
as we believe we can amply demonstrate. 


Speaking for The Robert Reford Company, 
Limited, a total of 60 men (that being about 
33 per cent of all the men employed in the 
Port under this category) are employed by us 
under the category of checkers, coopers and 
employees in that connection. Of these 60, no 
less than 24, or 40 per cent, are regarded as 
permanent staff men. Of this 40 per cent, 16, 
or say 70 per cent, which is 27 per cent of the 
whole, having an average service of 15 years, 
are presumable thoroughly experienced men, | 
and, what is more, men who are responsible 
for results. 

The average earnings per week of these 16 
men are $47.34, which, on the basis of ten 
hours per day, excluding Sundays, is an average 
of 79 cents per hour. 

The chief, or paymaster, who is thus directly 
affiliated, and is responsible to employers for 
results, is paid considerably more and con-— 
stitutes a position to which it is possible that 
anyone of the rank and file may rise. _ 

All these men, for good reasons, are in our 
opinion properly classified as checkers, coopers, _ 
or employees, or clerical forces, in that connec- — 
tion. wae 
I do not know whether they are all members, 
whether presently or prospectively, of the 
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Brotherhood, or not, as we have not been 
furnished with the names of either the present 
or prospective members, but. whether or not I 
presume that all will be directly affected by 
the final settlement of the present differences. 

Nine of the 60 men, or say 15 per cent, are 
regarded as permanent hourly men, with an 
average length of service of over 7 years, are 
paid at rates varying from 47 cents and 57 
cents per hour to 60 cents and 70 cents, and 
their average earnings per week during the 
last season are $37.55, as compared with $28.20 
for continuous employment for a ten hour day 
at 47 cents. 

The average earnings of these two groups, 
comprising 25 men, or 42 per cent of the whole, 
are therefore $44 per week or 734 cents per 
hour for a ten hour day for six days a week. 

Hight of the permanent staff come under the. 
head of clerical forces, or employees in connec- 
tion with checkers, but are stenographers, 
messengers, etc., whose weekly wages run from 
$15 to $40 and whose responsibilities are very 
different from those of experienced checkers, 
coopers and baggage handlers, and should not 
therefore be allowed to confuse the issue. 

There then remain the casual hourly men of 
whom there are 27, or 45 per cent of the whole, 
with an average length of service of five years, 
mostly men well under 30 years of age. Of that 
category 9, or 33 per cent receive an average of 
$34.22, which is more than a full week’s pay 
for continuous day employment at present rates, 
which, having regard to all the circumstances, 
is all they are entitled to, unless it be decreed 
that each and every employee is to be paid at 
the same rate whether he be the man of 30 
years’ experience and of suitable capacity and 
responsibility or the messenger, the steno- 

apher‘or the college youth putting in his 

olidays. ‘To so decree would be to advance 

the last named and reduce the experienced, 
deserving and responsible .man to a common 
level, the logic of which I can in no way see. 
A beginner, say a youth of 17 years, cannot be 
worth 47 cents an hour, which is equivalent 
to approximately $1,500 per year, nor can the 
man who will never make a checker. 


Finally comes the remainder of the last 
oup, 18 men, or 66 per cent of the casual 
ourly men, being 30 per cent of the total 60 
men being dealt with. They receive an average 
of $25.44, which, having regard to the condi- 
tions by which they must be listed, as what 


_they are, Me casual or overflow men or as 


representing the excess of supply over demand, 
and assuming, but not convinced, that they are 
industrious and willing to work if they have 
the opportunity required, that they possess the 
required ability and temperament to commend 
themselves to employers (but not the respon- 
sibility of experienced men), and that they are 
in no way objectionable to employers, but, on 
the contrary, give as satisfactory results as the 
best (which is assuming a good deal), their 
wage should be reasonably satisfactory. 


The results shown above would appear to 


_ disclose a set of conditions approximating an 


ideal by which experienced men of long and 
satisfactory service and real responsibility earn 
an income which compares favourably with 
incomes earned in other professions, and others 
earn incomes to correspond with their 
experience or rather lack of experience and 
responsibility, term of service and_ ability, 
albeit incomes which compare favourably with 
incomes of men in other professions ws are 


inexperienced in varying degrees and who are 
qualifying for the better established positions 
by the only effective means known, viz., quality 
of service, which requires time. 

For instance, the incomes earned by checkers 
and affiliated callings compare favourably with 
incomes earned by rank and file in the banking 
business, learned professions and Government 
employ, and they work neither harder nor 
longer hours (with perhaps the exception of 
Government employees), nor is their work 
particularly fatiguing either physically or 
mentally. A difference may lie in the possible 
highest positions, but they are so few in 
proportion as to have but a negligible effect on 
the average. This difference applies, however, 
only to awards in excess of the instance 
referred to above of the chief of the checkers 
and affiliated callings, a man, who, like the 
successful banker or professional man, owes his 
advanced position as much to his determination 
to do his work regardless of the hours worked, 
as anything else. 

So far as contract and working conditions are 
concerned, it would be subversive of discipline 
in the effect upon the general staffs if a group 
of employees, consisting as it does of 40 per 
cent of permanent staff, should be recognized 
as having the right to make demands of their 
employers for collective worki conditions. 
The fact remains, that, so far nh g 
contrary, our regular men are satisfied that, 


upon the whole, they are doing as well as they © 


can hope to do elsewhere or in other callings; 
if some of our casual men feel differently, I am 
sorry, but I do not believe that it is in the 
best interests of the greater number that their 
wages should be increased. 


EXHIBIT “D” 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


MONTREAL, May 2, 1927. 


Submitted on behalf of Checkers, Coopers and 
other employees of various Shipping 
Companies. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Boarp,—In presenting to you our views as to 
the contentions made by Colonel W. I. Gear on 
behalf of the shipping companies under date of 
April 27th, we wish to state that it will not 
be our intention to deal specifically with many 
of the points raised. We are of the opinion, 
indeed, that this should not be necessary as 
the statement of the shipping companies 
referred to, while very misleading in several 
essential respects, is but an attempt to divert 
the attention of the Board from the funda- 
mental considerations of the case. We shall, 


however, take occasion to remark that the 


respect in which the statement of the shipping 
companies. is misleading is that it makes refer- 
ence to the wages of some comparatively higher 
paid employees in whom we are not interested. 


‘In other words the rates of pay of certain 


positions do not concern us because it is not 
contemplated that they should be included in 
any agreement that might finally be arrived 
at. An example of this is in the reference to 


the salary of the paymaster, and it is sought 


to be made to appear because this individual 


‘is receiving a comparatively high rate and 


know to the — 
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because it is possible that any one of the rank 
and file may rise to the position, that this 
fact constitutes justification for perpetuation 
of many of the unfair rates and conditions. 
The rate of the paymaster should, of course, 
be established out of consideration for the 
duties performed and the responsibilities of the 
position. However, we have not sought to urge 
anything before this Board in connection with 
this position because it is not one which would 
be included within the agreement. 


Another respect in which statement of the 
shipping companies is misleading is in the 
references to the average earnings of various 
categories. We contend that the only fair basis 
upon which your Board can give consideration 
to this question of wages is that of basic rates 
and not average earnings. The basic earnings 
of checkers employed at 47 cents per hour is 
$28.20 per week, figuring ten hours work per 
day. If this weekly earning is augmented by 
overtime pay it should not be considered from 
the point of view of constituting a fair wage, 
‘because the overtime involved a great deal of 
sacrifice on the part of the individual to which 
similar classes of employees elsewhere whose 


conditions of employment permit of fair 
comparison are not subjected. In our first 
submission we mentioned that steamship 


checkers’ and other classes involved in these 
proceedings were being paid much lower basic 
rates than those in effect elsewhere for the 
same classes, and lower than the rates being 
paid to railway checkers doing similar work. 
This fundamental consideration, rather than a 
consideration of earnings based on overtime, 
should govern. It is logical to assume, when it 
is apparent that wages for this class of work 
are very much higher at other ports and in 
Montreal, that they are considered as com- 
paratively fair, otherwise they would not have 
been agreed to between the steamship companies 
and their employees and the railway companies 
and their employees. We invite your attention 
to the comparisons outlined in our first 
submission. 


It will of course follow that, with the 
establishing of a minimum rate, other rates 
should be adjusted proportionately. The ques- 
tion presenting itself therefore is as to what 
constitutes a fair minimum rate. We maintain 
our contention that this question is easily 
decided because of the very general existing 
rates for this class of work. A fair comparison 
lies in the rates paid to railway checkers; the 
work being performed by these latter is almost 
identical with that done by steamship checkers. 
The railway checkers present rate on the 
Montreal Wharf is 54 cents per hour; elsewhere 
in the Montreal Terminals railway checkers are 
‘receiving 57 cents per hour, and negotiations 
are now is progress with a view to increasing 
‘the rates of the wharf railway checkers. We 
have sought to establish the priciple that the 


steamship checkers should not be paid less than 
the railway checkers, and that we have 
succeeded in this is apparent from the report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a similar dispute 
between checkers, etc., and the shipping interests 
of the Port of St. John, wherein the following 
occurs: “The claim made by the employers that 
the work done by the wharf and steamship 
checkers was not of such a responsible or 
onerous character as that of the railroad 
checkers was not sustained by the evidence, 
which estalilished that the responsibility and 
character of the work was practically identical 
in both classes of workers.” The Board 
followed this statement with a recommendation 
that the wages of the steamship employees 
should be adjusted to those in effect for the 
railway men, involving an increase of six cents : 
per hour. In further consideration of the 
question of the minimum, we would urge that 
the present rate of 47 cents is entirely 
inadequate for another reason which is that 
this is lower than the rate now being paid 


» railway truckers working in the same sheds as 


the employees now before you. These truckers 
are receiving 48 cents per hour and the 
condition of checkers working for less than 
truckers is one that, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, exists nowhere else on 
the North American Continent. 

The statement of the shipping companies that 
the earnings of a “casual” hourly rated man 
on the 47 cents per hour basis approximate 
$1,500 per year is very misleading when it is 
remembered that the season of navigation-here 
is at the most thirty weeks, representing an 
earning of $846, provided that the employee 
receives steady work over this period, which is 
very seldom the case. We submit that a 
comparison of these checkers’ rates with the 
rates of pay of employees in banking and other 
business is irrelevant, the only fair comparison 
being between these rates and rates paid 
elsewhere for similar work. 

In connection with the last paragraph of the 
statement submitted by the shipping companies, 
in which it is inferred that a group representing 
40 per cent of the permanent staff are seeking 
to obtain collective conditions, we desire to say 
that we are prepared to prove that we repre- 
sent at least 80 per cent of the number of 
the employees whom we wish to have covered 
by contract, and in fact all who have no fear 
of intimidation are members of the organization. 
The inconsistency of the shipping companies in 
this particular becomies apparent when it is 
observed that they formerly entered into agree- — 
ments with this body of employees under 
similar conditions and circumstances as those 
now obtaining. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. H. Hatt, 
Vice Grand President. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and 
its clerks, freight handlers, etc., in and around 
shops and roundhouses. 


The Minister received on April 23 a report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to which had been referred for adjust- 
ment various matters in dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees being clerks, freight handlers, 
warehousemen, passenger station employees, 
stores employees, stationary engineers, station- 
ary firemen, classified and unclassified labour- 
ers in and around shops and roundhouses, etc., 
as represented by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees, the workmen con- 
cerned numbering 15,000. The report, which 
was signed by Mr. W. J. Donovan, chairman, 
and Mr. H. S. Ross, the employees’ nominee, 

’ contained recommendations with respect to 
the matter of wages only. The differences as 


to working conditions are to be made the* 


subject of negotiations between the parties 
concerned, and, in the event of their failing 
to reach an agreement, the Board will recon- 
vene to consider this aspect of the dispute. 
A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Peter White, the employer’s nominee. 


Report of Board 


In THE mattTER of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and in the matter of 
differences between the Canadian National 
Railways and certain employezs of the 
said Railways, being Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Warehousemen, Passenger Station 
Employees, Stores Employees, Stationary 
Engineers, Stationary Firemen, classified 
and unclassified labourers in and around 
shops and roundhouses, etc., as represented 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. 


To the Honourable, 
_ The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


_ Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation, established in the matter of differences 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
certain employees of said railways, being 
clerks, freight handlers, warehousemen, passen- 
ger station employees, stores employees, 
stationary engineers, stationary firemen, classi- 
fied and unclassified labourers in and around 
shops and roundhouses, etc., as represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees and composed of William J. Donovan, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Chairman; Peter 
White, K.C., of Toronto, Ontario, nominated 
by the railways, and H. 8. Ross, K.C., of Mont- 


_ real, Quebec, nominated by the employees, 
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convened in Montreal on Monday, the 4th 
day of April, 1927. 
The employees were represented as follows: 
Mr. M. M. MacLean, of Ottawa, Ont., secre 
tary-treasurer of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 
Mr. J. E. McGuire, of Montreal, Que., sys= 
tem chairman of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees for Canadian Nations 
Railways. 
Mr. Robert Dykes, of Winnipeg, Man., gen- 
eral chairman of Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees for Western Region, Can 
adian National Railways. 
Mr. C. H. Minchin, of Calgary, Alta., secre- 
tary of system committee of Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Employees of Canadian 
National Railways. 
Mr. W. C. Smith, of Montreal, Que., general 
chairman for the Atlantic Region. 
Mr. V. K. Polk, of Capreol, Ont., membe 
of system committee. 
Miss M. S. Gould, of Ottawa, Ont., assistant 
to Mr. MacLean in research work with Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


The employers (the Canadian National Rail- 
Ways) were represented by:— 


Mr. A. E. Crilly, of Montreal, Que., chief of 
wage bureau for the Railway System. 

Mr. George Turvey, of Toronto, Ont. 
grievance clerk in general manager’s office al 
Toronto, Ont. a 

Mr. W. C. Roberts, of Toronto, Ont., audito: 
of pay-rolls. ; ; 

Mr. H. Morton, of office of assistant to gen- 
eral manager, Atlantic Region. 

Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick, of Saskatoon, 
superintendent of transportation. 

Mr. Lorne Thompson, of Montreal, Que 


Mr. W. S. Harrison, of Montreal, Que. 
general auditor of pay-rolls. 


At the opening session on the said 4th of 
April, 1927, it having been stated that both 
parties intended to file lengthy briefs in sup- 
port of their respective contentions, and tha’ 
if an adjournment were made until the 12th 
day of April, 1927, the parties would in the 


differences between them in respect of rules 
and working conditions, and some question 
having arisen as to the matters covered by 
the application for a Board, it was requested 

‘s 


¥ 
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of the chairman that a statement or ruling be 
obtained from the Department of Labour, and 
an adjournment was accordingly made untii 
the 12th instant. 


Further sessions of the Board were held on 
the 12th, 18th, 14th and 15th imstant, and 
then a further adjournment until the 18th was 
requested by both parties to the dispute, to 
enable the employers’ representatives to pre- 
pare a further reply to the statement of the 
employees, and to enable the parties to fur- 
ther endeavour to settle at least the differences 
in reference to the rules and the inclusions. 

On the Board re-convening on the 18th 
instant, it was reported that, while some pro- 
gress had been made in settling disputes as 
to rules and working conditions, yet it was 
admitted by both parties that it appeared to 
be necessary for the Board to hear and con- 
sider the contentions of the parties in re- 
spect to all differences and matters covered 
by the application for the Board. 

Further sessions were held on the 19th inst., 
20th inst., 21st inst., and 22nd inst., when, both 
parties to the dispute having stated that all 
evidence had been submitted and arguments 
made in reference to that part of the dispute 
which directly referred to wages, and it ap- 
pearing that, if the negotiations in reference 
to the matters in dispute before the Board 
other than wages were continued, settlement 
might yet be made between the parties, it 
was decided by the Board—all parties con- 
senting—to postpone further consideration of 
such matters until a later sitting of the Board, 
and it was further decided that the Board 
should proceed to consider the evidence and 
arguments submitted in reference directly to 
the wages dispute and make an Interim Re- 
port thereon as quickly as possible, and, if a 
complete settlement should not be arrived at 
before the 15th day of May, 1927, the ad- 
journed meeting of the Board to be held on 
such date and at such place as the Chairman 
of the Board should elect, keeping in mind the 
convenience of the parties to the dispute. 


The brief filed with the Board by the repre- 
sentatives of the employees was a typewritten 
document of some 130 odd pages, with a num- 
ber of illustrative charts made out in support 
of the contentions of the employees. 


- The employees made reference to numerous 
authorities, with the object of showing that it 
was a fundamental error to base wages, or 
any fluctuation in wages, merely on figures as 
0 the variations in prices of ‘certain specified 
sommodities from time to time, or to say 
that figures on the cost of living, issued by 
the Lasour GazerTs, were sufficiently com- 
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prehensive (and particularly in view of the 
fact that such figures were admittedly com- 
piled for comparative purposes), to give a 
proper or fair basis on which to compute a 
standard cost of living. 


The employees, on the other hand, con- 
tended that a fair standard of Lvmg on which 
to base wages is that published as the Mini- 
mum Health and Decency Budget made by 
the United State: Department of Labour Sta- 
tistics. 


The representatives of the employers say 
(page 2 of brief): “In 1918 employees of the 
Canadian railways in general alse pressed for 
further increases in rates of pay and did so 
with some considerable justification, on ac- 
count of further increased cost of living in this 
country.” 

It would appear, therefore, that both parties 
to the dispute agree that the cost of living is 
of prime importance in considering the ques- 
tion of the rise or fall of wages. 


The employers contended that, from a con- 
sideration of the figures as to change in the 
price of commodities published in the Lasour 
Gazette, it would appear that the cost of liv- 
ing had not increased within the last three or 
four years; and they contended, further, that 
the employees had made an agreement as to 
wages in the year 1924. 


The employees replied that a more com- 
plete consideration of the elements which de- 
termine a cost of living budget would show 
that present-day wages were not even on a 
basis equivalent to pre-war times, if based on 
a proper cost of living budget. 


The employees further contended that pre- 
sent-day wages were below even a reasonable 
cost of subsistence and that the Canadian dol- 
lar of 1914 was now equal to only 63.7 cents 
in purchasing power. 


The representatives of the employees fur- 
ther alleged that the average rate of pay of 
the classes covered by the application is now 
only approximately $100 per month, and that, 
according to leading authorities for the pur- 
pose of estimating real cost of living figures, 
one basis for considering the family budget is 
five persons per family, consisting of the 
parents and three dependent children. 


The representatives of the employees of- 
fered figures from the Lasour GazerrTr to show 
that, taking only the absolute necessities of 
such a family of five persons in Canada, the 
real cost of living would be at the rate of 
$1,684 per year, and their estimate of the an- 
nual wages at present being paid to the ap- 
plicants would average only $1,207 per year. 
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_ Further contentions made by representa- 
tives of the employees were as follows:— 


(a) There was increased productivity of the 
workers. 
(b) That the increase in wages to the work- 
ers in question was slower than to simi- 
lar workers in other Canadian indus- 
tries. 
That there was a decrease in operating 
expenses on the road in recent years, 
and that the railway system has made 
steady gains in its position financially, 
and in its operating revenue, but that 
these workers have not shared in this 
improvement. 
(d) That the number of wage earners af- 
fected by this application was approxi- 
' mately 18,000. 


The increase in wages requested by the 
workers before the Board of Conciliation was 
~ $20 per month for all monthly rated positions, 


(c 


wa 


and 10 cents per hour for all hourly rated 


_ positions. 
_ The representatives of the railway con- 


tended and referred to evidence in support of 
the following contentions:— 


(a) That the rates of wages being paid had 
maintained practically the same rela- 
tionship to the cost of living (Lasour 
Gazette estimate) throughout the 
period following the last agreement 
with the employees. 

That the wages being paid to the em- 
ployees in question compare favourably 
with wages paid by other railways in 
Canada. 

_ (c) That the said employees should not be 

termed “ skilled workers.” 

(d) That favourable working conditions, 
regularity of employment, pass and 
pension privileges add to the value of 
such employment. 


(b) 


The railway representatives offered a num- 
_ ber of other reasons why wages should not be 
increased at the present time, but appeared 
to agree with the contention of the employees 
that the question of cost of living is an im- 
portant factor to be considered in reference to 
any proposed increase or decrease in wages. 
Statements made by or with the concur- 
rence of both parties to the Board gave par- 
ticulars of increases granted to certain railway 
employees since the beginning of the present 
year, such increases varying from 2 cents per 
hour to 4 cents per hour. 
It was also stated by the representatives of 
the railways that, since this Board was con- 
_ stituted, concessions had been granted to the 
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applicants in improved working conditions. 
which would be the equivalent of granting 
some extra wage remuneration to the em- 
ployees. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Board, after reading and consider- 
ing the evidence and documents and charts 
and schedules submitted and hearing the 
arguments of the representatives of both par- 
ties, that, according to the merits and sub- 
stantial justice of the case, an increase at the 
rate of four cents per hour should be granted 
by the employers to hourly rated employees, 
and an equivalent increase to monthly rated 
employees; and an additional one-half cent 
per hour to hourly rated employees, and an ~ 
equivalent amount to monthly rated em- 
ployees, to be used to equalize the rates of 
pay of employees in different sections of the 
same classes in’ the Central, Atlantic and 
Western ‘regions. 


And the Board so recommends. 
All of which is respectfully reported. 


(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Howarp: §. Ross, 
Member. 


Dated at Montreal, Que., this 22nd day of 
April, A.D. 1927. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Srr,—As a member of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed under your hand and seal of 
office on the 21st day of March, 1927, I beg 
to submit the following: 


By the courtesy of my colleagues on the 
Board I have had the advantage of hearing 
read the report and findings in which they 
concur, and, as therein are set out the names 
of the members of the Board, of the persons 
appearing on behalf of the parties, the dates 
of sittings, of adjournments and the purposes 
thereof and the evidence, exhibits and sub- 
missions on behalf of the respective parties, 
it is ummecessary for me to repeat or com- 
ment on this part of their report. The pro- 
ceedings before the Board were characterized 
throughout by good nature and an evident 
desire on both sides to bring the issues care- 
‘ully and fairly to the attention of the Board, 
and the respective briefs filed displayed an 
amount of research quite, I should think, 
beyond the usual. 
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As originally presented, the case for the 
employees was that wages should be fixed 
solely with reference to some standard of living 
and without reference to the ability of the 
employer to pay wages according to that 
standard. It was suggested that this should 
be what is called a “minimum of health and 
decency” standard specified in a commodity 
budget constructed by the United States De- 
partment of Labour statistics and consisting 
of certain commodities and services for the 
maintenance and education of a family of five 
persons, i.e., parents and three children under 
fourteen years of age. This budget was said 
to require for its purchase $2,161.20 per an- 
num at retail prices presently prevailing in 
Canada. 

As the hearings progressed it became ap- 
parent that, under existing conditions in Can- 
ada, wages at this rate would be unreasonable, 
and the employees’ representatives modified 
their demands to the increases asked for, viz:— 
$20 per month for monthly rated employees 
and 10 cents per hour for hourly rated em- 
ployees, at the same time pointing out that, 
at this increase, the wages would fall, not 
only far short of this “minimum of health 
and decency” standard, but also of what is 
called a “subsistence budget,” being that set 
up by your Department and published in “The 
Lasour Gazetts,” and which, at 1926 prices, is 
said to require $1,554 per annum for a family 
of five. 

It developed that, in answer to a question- 
naire addressed to some 17,000 or 18,000 of the 
employees involved, 4,233 replied, and of these 
3,049, or 72 per cent, are married. As the 


‘married men are the most interested ones and 


more likely to reply to such a questionnaire, 
it is almost certain that a census of these em- 
ployees would disclose that a much smaller 
percentage than 72 would be found to be mar- 
ried, and a still smaller percentage to have 
three dependent children. It was also dis- 


closed that the period for which the wage 


earner might expect to have three dependent 
children was only five years out of his total 
earning life. 

It also appeared that there were no data, 
certainly no sufficient data, from which any 
one could say that either of the above 
standards, or any standard artificially or the- 


 oretically set up, should be the yard stick by 


which to measure the adequacy or reasonable- 
ness of any wage rate at any given time. 
It is unquestioned that cost of living, or 


rather increase or decrease in the cost of living 


at one period as compared with another, is 


one important element to be taken into con- 
sideration in endeavouring to fix a fair wage 
at any given period. 

It was shown that in 1920 a Board of Con- 
ciliation concluded that rates of pay as re- 
commended by them in the report of a ma- 
jority of the Board, dated June 8th of that 
year, were “fair, reasonable and) adequate, 
having regard to the present cost of living, the 
nature, character and importance of the ser- 
vices and the remuneration paid for similar 
services by other employers in this country.” 

The existing schedules of rules governing 
working conditions and rates of pay were fixed 


' after long negotiations between representatives 


of the employees and the railway and became 
effective for the Western Region, September 
16, 1924; Central Region, August 1, 1924; At- 
lantic Region, September 16, 1924. Having 
been found once by a Board of Conciliation 
in 1920 and once by agreement of the parties 
in 1924, it remains to be seen whether anything 
has transpired to so alter conditions as to 
render a change in the rates of pay just and 
reasonable. 

It has been suggested that the rates of pay 
for these employees have always been too 
low. It is clear that these rates are below the 
amounts required to supply the budgets above 
mentioned for five persons; but are they low 
as compared with what are received by other 
workers? Table VII on page 20 of the em- 
ployees’ brief, as compared with Table XXI 
on page 77 of the same brief, shows that annual 
wages (as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) were in 1914, $612.16; in 1926, 
$1,054.51; while Table XXI shows that, for 
the classes of employees involved in the pre- 
sent dispute, the annual wage was in 1914, 
$627; and! in 1926, $1,207. 

Some allowance must be made because the 
figures in Table XXI are on a full time basis, 
whereas in Table VII they are on actual time 
basis, but, after making due allowance, it will 
be seen that the wages of the employees in- 
volved are not low by comparison. Again in 
Table XXV, p. 80, employees’ brief, appear 
figures showing annual earnings of the classes 
of employees involved in this dispute on all 
railroads in Canada of whom the annual earn- 
ings were in 1914, $612; in 1926, $1,016; show- — 
ing that, as compared with similar classes of 
workers on other railways, those of the Cana- 
dian National are much higher, almost 20 per 
cent. 

These tables also contain figures as to the 
cost of living, the increase of which was unged 
as a reason for an increase in wages. 
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Table VII shows that, according to the 
figures. of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa, the cost of living in 1926 was less 
than in any year since 1918. 

An examination of Table XXI shows the 
same fact except as to the year 1924, which 
was slightly lower than 1926. 

Table XXV contains the same cost of living 
figures as Table XXI. 

These tables also show that, since 1921, 
there has been very little if any change in 
the “cost of living,” as that term is used in 
these various tables, and also that the general 
trend has been slightly downward, and the 
present trend seems to be in the same direc- 
tion. 

I have also carefully examined the schedules 
of rates of pay for similar classes of employees 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway and com- 
pared them with the Canadian National 
schedules, and find that in many cases the 
rates on the Canadian National are higher 
for the same offices. 

Reference has been made to the issue of the 
Lasour Gazetre for March, 1927, as showing 
an increase in the cost of living. The actual 
figures there do not seem to bear out that 
- eontention. See page 312. The cost of 29 

staple articles is given as follows:— 


- February, 1927 se. Sls. SS B11 23 
a Webtveryjnd024o50 sepia cbitechog dOn 7d 
a Mebruarven LOZGa< ues Toarent Saye 20.6) 
¥ : WEDruury, Locdes os) 2s be ast .10- Go 
a A For the Labour Department’s budget, ex- 
cluding clothing, the figures are:— 
et ee M OBTORY (40276 i.) 6 oy, n0n-emme ohms tal 40 
* Mepruary, 1928.06) ster es ol 18 
i 4 OPEUEry; AOLe ct oe ee cs ee «| SLOT 
, Metra 1920..09es ek. ee OaeF1 


_. On page 322 there is given a table showing, 
_ by an index number, the changes in the cost 
of living since 1913, and the column “all 
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items” shows that the index number for:— 


_ February, 1927, is.. .. .. . 158 
MMoaneb,y10205 isss seri s aus wewtin.c492 
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_ thus showing very little variation since 1921 
hot enough in any event to produce an ap- 
_ preciable effect on the buying power of wages. 
_ If the matter stood here, that is to say, if 
. the case for the employees rested on the 
_ grounds of increased cost of living, or a com- 
‘parison of rates of pay with rates for similar 
_ employees on other railways, or in other in- 
-dustries, it séerns clear to me that there is no 
_ justification for any increase in the rates of 
pay to the employees involved. 


It is, however, urged that the Canadian 
National Railways are in a better position 
than formerly, that their gross earnings are 
more than sufficient to meet their operating 
charges and fixed charges payable to the pub- 
lic, and that these employees are entitled 
thereby to a share in the increased earnings. 
If by reason of their having received formerly 
less than was paid by other railways, or if the 
railway earnings were as a matter of fact suf- 
ficient to meet their whole fixed charges, I 
could see some force in this contention, but, 
as neither reason exists, the contention, 1t 
seems to me, is not tenable. 

A proper consideration of the matters in 
question, however, seems to me not to end 
here. It was brought to the attention of the 
Board that recently the Canadian National 
Railways had, by agreement with certain 
other employees, agreed to certain increases 
in rates of pay, e.g., Maintenance of way em- 
ployees—an increase of 2 cents per hour; sig- 


nal maintainers, 2 cents per hour; electricians, — 


2 cents per hour; and conductors and train- 
men about 6 per cent increase. 


Itt seems to me, therefore, not just and rea- ~ 


sonable that the employees, parties to this dis- 
pute, should be treated differently from other 
employees. It was also brought to our atten- 
tion that there are negotiations pending which 
may or may not result in increases of pay to 
other classes of employees and that this may 
be the case on all Canadian railroads. 


Having regard to this situation I am of 
opinion that an increase should be granted to’ 
the applicants, and, after very ‘careful con- 
sideration, have come to the conclusion that 
an increase of two cents per hour for hourly 
rated employees and an equivalent increase 
to monthly rated employees would be fair and 
equitable, and so recommend. 3 

It was also brought to our attention that 
there are a good many inequalities between 
the different groups of the same class of em- 
ployees, particularly between certain em- 
ployees on the old Grand Trunk System and 


on the rest of the system. I think these in- 


equalities should be to a large extent at least 
obviated and I therefore recommend that an 
additional one-half cent per hour for hourly 
rated employees and the equivalent to month- 
ly rated employees be granted, the amount to 
be pooled and used for the purpose of equal- 
izing these rates of pay as may be determined 
by the committees of the employees and of 
the railway acting jointly. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, April 22nd, 1927. 


(Sgd.) Perer Wurre, 


Member oj Board. 


May, 1927 — 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1927 


HE number of strikes and llockouts in ex- 
istence during April was twelve as com- 
pared with ten the preceding month. The 
time loss for the month was greater than dur- 
ing April, 1926, being 10,082 working days as 
compared with 8,773 working days during the 
same month last year. 


Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
“sigue kt] Gaerne 12 853 10,082 
Mears: AQ2Ts. bases « 10 520 7,312 
PEPE LOLB sicsacccscrats « 14 924 8,773 
The record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
Omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 473 workpeople, were 
carried over from March, and six disputes com- 
menced during April. Two of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing prior to April terminated 
during the month, and five of the strikes and 
lockouts commencing during April also ter- 
minated during the month. At the end of 
the month, therefore, there were on record five 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ cloth- 
ing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont.; Men’s clothing factory 
workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., and men’s clothing factory 
workers, Miontreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
although the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such disputes, 


namely: metal polishers at Sackville, N.B., 
March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., August 
2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925, and fur workers at Winmipeg, Man., 
September 25, 1926. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
April one was against the discharge of an em- 
ployee, one against alleged violation of agree- 
ment, one against a reduction in wages, one for 
increase in wages, one for higher wages, regu- 
lar hours and overtime and one, an alleged 
lockout, for union membership. Of the seven 
strikes which terminated during the month 
two were settled by replacement of workers, 
one was in favour of the employer, two in 
favour of the employees, and two resulted in a 
compromise. 

One minor dispute occurred during the 
month, involving four electrical workers em- 
ployed on the construction of a building at 
Vancouver, B.C., for four hours, causing a 
time loss of two man working days. The 
strikers had demanded the employment of 
union members only and at noon on the same 
day resumed work, their demands having 
been granted. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s Ciorsine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—In this dispute, which commenced 
July 28, 1926, the union members in the 
various factories and shops in Montreal struck 
to secure union wages and working conditions 
in non-union establishments, and to enforce 
such conditions in certain union establishments, 
the majority of the employers signing agree- 
ments with the union, some shortly after the 
beginning of the dispute and others during 
the autumn. At the end of the year only two 
or three establishments were affected, and these 
had substantially replaced the strikers. From 
time to time the strikers still out secured work 
elsewhere, and by the end of April there were 
reported to be none on the strike list of the 
union, 

Men’s Cioruina Factory Workers, Sr. 
Hyractntusr, P.Q.—This dispute, commencing 
in Montreal early in 1926, was somewhat 
affected by the above dispute in the other 
clothing factories during the latter half of the 
year. In the meantime, however, the em- 
ployer had opened an establishment in St. 
Hyacinthe and on February 7, 1927, a cessa- 
tion of work occurred there, some of the em- 
ployees demanding higher wages, shorter hours 
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and recognition of the union. The employer Coat Mrnzrs, INVERNESS, NS.—In this dis- 
partly replaced the strikers and sent out work pute, causing a cessation of work toward the 
to contractors, etc. The employees on strike end of March, work was resumed on April 
secured work with other employers, and by 21, the employer having signed an agreement 
the end of April there were reported to be with the United Mine Workers of America 
only ten still out. providing for the employment of members 
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Number] Time 
of em- loss in 


Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to April, 1927. 


Mixine, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 
- AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Inverness, N.S..... 350 5,600 |Commenced Mar. 21, 1927, for closed shop. Ter- 


* 


minated April 21 in favour of employees. 


- Manuracrurine— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— E 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 96 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
ers, Toronto, Ont. enforcement of non-union conditions. Unter- 
minated. ‘ 
Men’s clothing factory work- 30 360 |Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. working conditions in non-union shops. Employ- 
+ ment conditions no longer affected. 
4 Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 5 120 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of 
a union members only. Unterminated. 
ry, Men’s clothing factory work- 80 1,080 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 
; ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. hours and recognition of union. Unterminated. 
xp Printing and Publishing— 
+“ Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. . 4 96 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 


employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


pr ey (b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1927. 


- Mrntne, Non-Fnrrovus SMErtina 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, New Waterford, 55 {275 |Commenced April 11, 1927, against discharge of 

N.S. 1 employee. Terminated April 13 in favour of 

employer. 


4 e MANnvracruRING— 
: Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 


and felt )— 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 65 618 |Commenced April 6, 1927, against alleged violation 
- onto, Ont. - aioe sen . bitin a April 18, 1927. 
' eman lally granted. 
_ Clothing ( including knitted goods )— - “4 
Men’s clothing factory em- 109 1,690 |Commenced April 13, 1927, against reduction in 
; ployees, Montreal, Que. ; wages. Unterminated. ; 
as 
_ ConstRUCTION— 
+" emer kage oak pao her ‘ 
Cement Finishers, ontreal, 115 115 |Commenced April 19, 1927, for increase in wages. 
P.Q. Terminated April 20 in favour of employees. rm 
$ ¥ Plumbers, Windsor, Ont..... tk 3 15 as ae pe April 5, 1927, for union member- 
te ship. Employment conditions no longer affected. 
7 4 0 ommaes ’ . . “ § 
_ Teamsters, Saskatoon, Sask.. 33 17.|Commenced April 4, 1927, for higher wages, regular 
s Padt % hours and overtime. Terminated April 4. Com- 
oy | _ promise. 


__*Reports indicate that the strikers have 1 | adpuay'sial 
and on the strike benefit list of the sity A eg sa lacaaice a. iat i = Bight: Kah 
~ $225 indirectly affected for one shift. 
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of that union only. The agreement also pro- 
vided for a wage scale about four per cent 
lower than that previously in effect, negoti- 
ated on the basis of a wage scale for Inver- 
ness on the same level as in other mines in 
Cape Breton Island. Employees not members 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
during April had applied for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, but had 
requested the Minister of Labour to hold their 
application in abeyance pending the result 
of further negotiations. When operations at 
the mines were resumed under the above con- 
ditions, these employees, not being allowed to 
resume work, again applied for a Board and 
the Minister established such a Board on 
April 28 (See page 4911). 


Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S—On 
April 11 a number of boys ceased work to se- 
cure the reinstatement of a boy who had been 
dismissed for “trip riding,” which, being a 
dangerous practice, was against the mining 
laws. Their places were taken by other miners 
for that shift, but during the night shift the 
Tine was tied up, two hundred miners being 
indirectly involved temporarily. The boys 
continued on strike the next two days, but 
as their places were taken by the other miners, 

the mine was operated. On April 13 the 
boys returned to work, their demands not be- 
ing granted. 


Boor Facrory Empioyees, Toronto, Ont.— 
A cessation of work on April 6 followed nego- 
tiations during some days as to an alleged 
violation of the agreement between the em- 
ployer and the union. On April 18 work was 
tesumed, the employer having agreed to give 
increases in wages, alleged to be called for by 
the agreement, to certain of the persons con- 
cerned, certain others to have: wages increased 
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as the forelady recommended. It was also 
agreed that in future when grievances were 
discussed, there would be no cessation of work 
until ten days had elapsed. 


Men’s Cioruine Facrory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—A cessation of work occurred on 
April 16 involving sixty-five males and fifty- 


‘five females against an alleged reduction in 


wages of some employees contrary to the 
agreement. At the end of the month no set- 
tlement had been effected. 


Cement Workers, Monrrmat, P.Q.—Cement 
workers on two jobs in Montreal ceased work 
on April 19 fer an increase in wages from 65 
cents per hour to 75 cents. The following day 
their demands were granted and work was re- 
sumed. 


Piumpers, Winpsor, Ont.—Certain plumbers 
having been discharged on April 5, the em- 
ployer alleging insubordination, the union de- 
clared it a lockout, alleging that they were 
in reality discharged for joining the union. 
At the end of the month the discharged em- 
ployees had secured work elsewhere but the 
dispute had not been declared closed by the 
union. 


TEAMSTERS, Reorina, SASK—Teamsters em- 
ployed by a cartage company ceased work to 
secure an increase in wages from $4 per day 
to 50 cents per hour, with overtime after ten 
hours. It appears that they had been paid 
$4 for a tenshour day but had a certain amount ~ 
of work to do before and’ after the ten hours 
and sometimes had to work overtime with- 
out extra pay. Work was resumed the same 
day, it having been agreed that the wage rate 
would be 45 cents per hour and that over-. 
time would be paid for. Other points were 
to be adjusted: later. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
‘strikes and lock-outs in various coun- 

tries is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1927, as an 
addendum. to the review of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada during 1926. The latter in- 
cluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
ties as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
jssued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 


n 


the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette re- 
ports 22 new disputes in the month of March, 
1927, and 13 disputes still in progress from 
the previous month, which makes a total of 
35 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 14,000 workpeople and resulting in 
an approximate time loss of 137,000 working 
days. Of the 22 disputes beginning in the 
month, 13 arose out of questions of wages, 4 
out of ores respecting the employment of 
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particular classes or persons and 5 out of other 
questions. During the month, 13 disputes 
were settled, 3 in favour of workpeople, 6 in 
favour of employers and 4 compromised, 

A dispute of coal miners took place in 
Wales when 2,000 members of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation refused to work with non- 
members. The dispute was settled within a 
few days by the non-members joining the 
Federation. 

Five thousand building operatives in Glas- 
gow and the west of Scotland were concerned 
jn a dispute “against proposed reduction in 
wagis of masons’ and bricklayers’ labourers 

-. emp'oyed by members of a enon-federated 

_ Empicyers’ Association below the rate fixed 
under the national building trade agreement.” 
Tie dispute lasted three weeks, after which 
time work was resumed pending reference of 
the dispute to the Industrial Court for its 
interpretation of the agreement. 


United States 


In the Monthly Labour Review for April, 
1927, preliminary figures for February show 
60 disputes beginning in the month as com- 
pared with 46 in the previous month, The 
number directly involved is known only for 
_ 44 disputes and is 8,762, making the average 
number of employees per dispute 199. Of 
* the 60 disputes, 15 were in the clothing in- 
- dustry, 11 in building trades, 5 in the textile 
industry and the remaining in various other 
¥ industries, 
a A strike involving about 1,000 shingle mill 
_ workers in several mills in the State of Wash- 
ington began February 1, against a reduction 
in wages, and is reported to have terminated 
‘successfully on March 11. 
a On February 4, a strike of 705 coal miners 
_ took place at Plains, Pennsylvania, because of 
a “dispute over bottom rock rate in bottom 
'5-foot vein”, and 2,041 employees of the same 
- company at other collieries went out on a 
_ sympathetic strike on February 8. Work was 
resumed in all the mines on February 12 
under the same conditions as prevailed before 
_ the dispute, 


_ Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—As 
Stated in the April issue of the Lasour 
4 Gazertn, page 373, the cessation of work on 

April 1, in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
_ diana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa and Missouri, 
_ owing to the failure of the union and the 
operators in the four states first mentioned, 
2 to reach an agreement before the expiring of 
that in force, involved about 200,000 work- 
‘men, and a settlement was not reached dur- 
_ ing April. The union had announced that the 
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miners would work in the mines of operators. 
who would agree to the wages and working 
conditions of the expiring agreement, and a 
number of operators of relatively small mines 
made such an arrangement. On the other 
hand a number of operators, including some 
with large collieries, undertook to operate on_ 
the non-union basis, at reduced wage scales, 
and were reported to be securing some miners. 
In Indiana, operators of “stripping” mines 
reached an agreement with the union, pro- 
viding for substantially the same wages as 
in the expired agreement with some adjust- 
ments in working conditions, and the opera- 
tors of “shaft” mines in that state toward 
the end of the month entered into negotia- 
tions with the union. It was reported that 
non-union mines and the relatively few union 
mines operating were producing each week 
practically enough coal to meet the current de- 
mand, and that the large stocks in reserve 
were not being drawn upon to a great extent, 
so that it appeared that the dispute would 
probably last for some time. 


Plumbers’ Dispute, New York—On April 
1, 1,500 plumbers in Brooklyn, N.Y., went out 
on strike to obtain a wage increase from $12 
to $14 per day and a 5-day week. They were 
joined by the same number of plumbers’ 
helpers, who asked for $9 per day. In protest 
against this strike, the master plumbers, mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, on April 28, locked out all the plumb- 
ers and plumbers’ helpers in their employ, to 
the number of 7,000 in New York City, until 
such time as the plumbers in Brooklyn with- 
drew their demand for increase in wages and 
returned to work. This lockout was alleged 
to be in violation of an agreement in effect 
in two of the five boroughs of New York. 


Belgium 


In January, 1927, 11 strikes began and 12 
others were still in progress from the prev- 
ious month, making a total of 23 disputes in 
progress during the month. These disputes 
involved 3,714 workpeople and caused a time 
loss of 52,788 working days. Eight of the 
11 disputes beginning in the month were over 
wages questions. Eleven disputes terminated 
in the month, 3 in favour of workpeople, 5 in 
favour of employers and 3 by compromise. 


France 
f 


There have appeared reports in the press 
as to a dispute involving 30,000 employees in 
an automobile manufacturing establishment in 
Paris. It lis indicated that a number of 
communists employed in this establishment 
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quit work after a series of intermittent dis- 
putes, and the management closed down the 
plant on April 26, 


India 


Statistics on industrial disputes in India 
for the year 1925 show the total number of 
disputes reported for that year to be 134, as 
compared with 133 in the preceding year. 
The number of workers involved was 270,423 
as compared with 312,462 in 1924, and the time 
loss was 12,578,129 working days as compared 
with 8,730,918 in 1924. In 1925, disputes in 
cotton mills account for 88 per cent of the 
time loss in the year and disputes on railways 
(including railway workshops) for 6 per cent. 

Of the 134 disputes, 65 occurred over the 
question of pay and 35 were either demands 
for dismissal of certain employees or rein- 
statement of employees dismissed. 


One hundred and thirty-three disputes ter- 
minated during the year, 17 entirely in favour 
of employees, 27 partly in favour of em- 
ployers and 89 unfavourable to employees. 


Japan 


Statistics of industrial disputes in Japan re- 
fer to strikes only. The United States Month- 
ly Labour Review quotes a report from Japan 
on strikes in that country for the year 1926. 
There were 1,005 labour disputes during the 
year, which is 200 more than tne preceding 
year. The number of workpeople involved - 
was 100,000, an increase of 10,000 over 1925. 
Of the 1,005 disputes, 271 were to secure high- 
er wages, 89 against decrease in wages and 
181 for fixing definite discharge allowances. 
Only 2 per cent of the demands were granted 
without modification and 3 per cent of the 
demands were completely withdrawn. In all 
other cases disputes were adjusted by com- 
promise, 


Netherlands 


Revised figures for December, 1926, show 12 
disputes beginning in the month, involving 
189 workpeople. 

In January, 1927, 23 disputes began in- 
volving 622 workpeople. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1927, show 
6 disputes beginning in the month, 4 of 
which involved 208 workpeople. 


Labour Attitude Towards Trusts and Cartels 


“Tndustrial and Labour Information”, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in a recent issue deals with process 
known as “Rationalization” of industry and 
with the attitude of workers’ organizations 
towards this movement. A brief article on the 
subject prepared in the International Labour 
Office contains the following observations: 


“The term “Rationalization”, which is of 
recent adoption in connection with economic 
problems, is apt to be interpreted in a variety 
of senses. Sometimes it is used to describe 
those improvements in the technique of in- 
dustry which fall more correctly within the 
-scope of “scientific management.” As a rule, 
however, the word denotes something more 
than the organization of a single industrial 
enterprise on the lines of maximum efficiency, 
whether from the point of view of equipment 
and lay-out or from the point of view of the 
fullest possible utilization of its human and 
business resources. “Rationalization”, in the 

gonse in which it is most frequently used now- 


adays, covers the. organization of a given in- 


dustry as a whole. Its primary purpose is the 
elimmation of waste and the reduction of costs 


¢ 


of production to the absolute minimum. Its 
motive is the desire to minimize the casualties 
of the intensified warfare between rival indus- 
tries in different countries which has resulted 
from the economic upheaval of the war and 
post-war period. Its form is that of the trust, 
eembine or cartel. Its scope is national or 
international. Its activity may take the form 
of price-fixing, control of supplies of raw 
material, regulation of output, marketing 
arrangements, or merely the obviating of in- 
termediate profit-making in the stages between 
the getting of the raw material and the selling 
of the finished product, by the organization 
of a principal industry and all its ancillary 
industries “from top to bottom.” But what- 
ever form it may take, “Rationalization” of 
industry is undoubtedly one of the most strik- 
ing developments of the day, and one which 
is being watched with interest and perhaps 
also a certain anxiety by organized labour. 
What its ultimate effects on the conditions 
of work and life of the worker will be remains 
to be seen; but in the meantime there appear 
to be signs of an effort on the part of workers’ 
organizations to arrive at a policy which should 
determine their attitude towards this process. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURES OF QUEBEC 


Canada 


EVERAL measures of interest to labour 

were enacted during the last session of 

the Parliament of Canada which opened on 

December 10, 1926, and closed on April 14, 
1927. 


An amendment to the Trade Mark and 
Design Act provides for the registration of 
union labels. The text of this Act was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, 
page 380. 


An amendment was made in the Act to 
provide compensation where employees of 
His Majesty are killed or suffer injuries while 
performing their duties. This Act was passed 
in 1918 and enabled employees of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to claim compensation for 
injuries under the law of the province where 
the accident happened.* The amendment is 
designed to remedy the situation arising from 
the fact that the Province of Prince Edward 


Island has no general workmen’s compensa- 


tion law and makes the law of New Bruns- 
wick applicable to employees of the Federal 
Government employed in the Province of 
Prince Edward Island. 


_An amendment to the Canadian National 
Railways Act gives the Board of Railway 


- Commissioners jurisdiction over maintenance 


in so far as such maintenance affects the 


Quebec 


Several measures affecting labour were 
enacted at the session of the Quebec Legis- 
lature which opened on January 11, and 


_ ¢losed on,April 1, 1927, 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 


; : pensation Act, 1926, postponed the coming 


into force of that Act from April 1, 1927, 


until April 1, 1928 (Lasour Gazerre, April, 


among other things, 
against liability for accidents to employees, 


1927, page 346, etc.). 


An Act to incorporate the Quebec Mutual 
Casualty Company authorizes the company, 
to provide insurance 


and also accident and safety service. 


. _*A statement on proceedings under this Act 
during the fiscal ge) ended March 31, 1926, 
was included in the last annual report of the 


_ Department of Railways and Canals, and was 


outlined in the Lasour Gazrrrs, January, 1927, 


_ page 37 
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. the sections added in 1919, relating to un- 
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safety and protection of railway employees 
and of the passengers upon the railway. 

The Old Age Pensions Act provides that 
the Government of Canada may make an 
agreement with the government of any pro- 
vince for the payment to that province of 
one half of the net sum paid out for old age 
pensions, under conditions specified in the 
Act and in the regulations made thereunder. 
The text of this Act was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, at page 375. 

Two bills of labour interest were introduced 
but not passed. One of these bills proposed 
to amend the Criminal Code by repealing 


lawful associations and the printing and dis- 
tribution of seditious literature, and re-enact- — 
ing the sections which were repealed in 1919, 
providing that a person might do certain 
specified things without being deemed to have | 
seditious intention, and fixing the term of 
imprisonment for sedition. The other, a bill 
to amend the Immigration Act, would have 
repealed the amending Act of 1919 which 
permits deportation of any person not a citi- 
zen of Canada who seeks to overthrow the 
Government or otherwise incites to public dis- 
order.. These two bills were passed by the 
House of Commons but were defeated in the 
Senate. 


An Act to prohibit the levying of taxes on 
persons outside of a municipality who work 
therein, forbids a municipality having a popu- 
lation of five thousand or more to levy any 
tax, duty or assessment upon any person 
working within the limits of its territory for 
the sole reason that such person does not re- 
side in the municipality. Existing by-laws 
or other ordinances imposing such taxes 
cease to have effect from. April 1, the date 
of the coming into force of the Act. Taxes 
which were due on that date may, however, 
be collected. 

The Mining Act was amended to require 
the person operating a mine or quarry, or 
his representative, to send to the Minister of 
Colonization, Mines and Fisheries a written 


‘notice of any accident happening by reason 


of or in the course of the work. Formerly a 
notice was only compulsory in case of acci- 
dents resulting in loss of life or serious injury. 


—* 
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The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to 
forbid the issuing of licenses and permits to 
drive motor vehicles to persons between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one years un- 
less the written consent of the parent or 
guardian is obtained. 

The Quebec Election Act was amended to 
provide for the establishment of special poll- 
ing stations for railway employees, navigators 
and commercial travellers. These stations will 
be open from 1 p.m. until 10 p.m. of the two 
days which are not holidays immediately pre- 
ceding the general polling date. Each elector 


wishing to vote at a special polling station 
must obtain a certificate which will be fur- 
nished to him free by the returning officer 
or election clerk of the district. A voter who 
has obtained a certificate may vote at any 
polling station in the district, delivering his 
certificate to the deputy returning officer and 
signing, in his presence, a declaration under 
oath that he is the elector mentioned in the 
certificate and is a railway employee, navi- 
gator: or commercial traveller and also that 
he expects that he will be absent from home 
on polling day in pursuit of his occupation. 


Manitoba 


During the session of the Manitoba 
Legislature which opened on February 3, and 
closed on April 9, 1927, a number of labour 
laws were amended, including those dealing 
with the regulation of mines and factories, 
and with the relation of master and servant. 

The Mines Act was amended to permit 
the making of regulations by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council for regulating the age 
and sex of persons who may be employed in 
mines, and for setting the maximum number 
of working hours; for the protection of work- 
men employed in and about mines, including 
the care and use of explosives; for the installa- 
tion of proper ventilation and sanitary con- 
veniences; for the protection of all working 
places; for provision of suitable dressing 
rooms, equipment and means of furnishing 
first aid to the injured; for the safety of 
cranes and all hoisting and lowering equip- 
ment; for the use of electricity; for 
fire prevention precautions and firefighting 
appliances; for the inspection of mines and 
Mine works, and for safety measures in 
connection with unworked mines. The rules 
contained in Section 49 of the Act may be 
repealed or amended and penalties may be 
prescribed for infraction of regulations. 

An amendment to the Factories Act 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations governing manufactures 

and trades in which there is a special fire 
hazard such as dry cleaning and dry dyeing, 
cleaning and pressing businesses, and the 
storage, sale, carriage and disposal of gasoline 
or other inflammable material. These regula- 
tions may require that persons carrying on such 
‘businesses should take out an annual license. 
The Masters and Servants Act was amended 
to enable a workman suing for wages to 
obtain solicitors’ costs up to'$5 if the claim 
is less than $50 and up to $15 if the claim 
is more than $50. If the complainant under- 
‘takes to make service of the summons upon 
the defendant the costs of the complaint and 
summons and hearing fee may not exceed $2. 


If the justice of the peace is satisfied that the 
servant is unable to pay the costs or fees he 
may dispense with payment or extend the 
time until after judgment when, if judgment 
is given against the master, the ordinary costs 
with solicitors’ costs can be added to the 
amount ordered to be paid. This amendment 
comes into effect on May 1, 1927. 

The Child Welfare Act was amended to 
permit a children’s aid society having under 
its control savings from earnings belonging to 
a child under its care to invest such earnings 
in securities in which a trustee is authorized 
by the Manitoba Trustee Act to invest trust 
funds. 

A Resolution was passed during the Session 
reaffirming the endorsation by the Legislature 
of the principle of old age pensions, noting 
with satisfaction the enactment of legislation 
on. the subject at Ottawa, and expressing the 
view that, in order to make effective an old 
age pension scheme in Manitoba as early as 
possible, representatives of Manitoba should 
participate in any proposed conference 
between representatives of the Government 
of Canada and of the Governments of the 
Provinces held for the purpose of considering 
ancillary legislation. 

A Bill providing for a periodic rest day 
was introduced but not passed, the question . 
of the periodic rest for employees being 
referred to the Bureau of Labour with 
instructions to make a thorough investigation 
during the recess, and make recommendations 
to the House before the next session of the 
Legislature. Bills to provide for the settlement 
of trade disputes and to amend the Minimum 
Wage Act, were also introduced but failed to_ 
pass. : 
In the Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Session it was announced that 
the Government would cause an enquiry to 
be made into the causes of and remedies for 


‘seasonal unemployment. A commission of three 


members was accordingly grey on May 
3 to conduct this enquiry. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Report of Provincial Royal Commission 


HE report of the Royal Commission who 
have been investigating the effect of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act upon the lum- 
ber industry in New Brunswick was tabled at 
the recent session of the provincial legislature 
by Premier Baxter, along with the report of 
the Royal Commission on means of stabiliz- 
ing the lumber industry in the province. 
(Lasour Gazette, November, 1926, page 1045.) 
Mr. Justice Grimmer was chairman of the 
Royal Commission investigating the opera- 
tion of the Compensation Act, with F. C. 
Beateay, of Saint John, representing the com- 
panies and operators, and George A. Stone, 
of Moncton, representing Labour. Their 
eight recommendations include suggestions 
for introduction of more Safety First and First 
Aid methods in some operations as well as 
at mills, further reduction in the operating 
expenses of the Compensation Board, includ- 
ing the employment of a full time medical 
officer, more co-operation between the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and the Lumber- 
men’s Safety Association, several relatively 
unimportant changes in the law and reduction 
of the period when application may be made 
for compensation from one year to six months. 
The ‘Royal Commission’s report in part fol- 
lows: 


The Report 


From the evidence that was submitted we 
readily came to understand the comprehensive 
nature of the Compensation Act, the com- 
plexity of the problems involved therein and 
the almost vital necessity that the purpose and 
intention of the Act should be effectively 


carried out if possible without making it op- 


pressive upon any particular industry, but 
preserving to labour all the rights and privi- 
leges reserved to it by tthe statute. 


From the lumber industry came the charge 
of complaint that the operation of the Act had 
become too expensive, in fact had become 


oppressive and that it was necessary if the 


game was to continue that some change 
should be made whereby the cost to which the 
lumber operator was subjected to maintain 
the Act should be materially reduced. On 
the other hand it plainly appeared that the 
employee had little or no fault to find with 
the compensation allowed under the Act and 
was practically satisfied therewith though 


some suggestions were made looking to the 


payment of a somewhat higher percentage 0 
compensation for disability. 

Considering, then, the remedy, if any, to 
be found for the alleged excessive charges 
upon the lumber industry, we treat the matter 
as follows: 


1. Prevention of Accidents—We are con- 
vinced that many accidents occur through 
carelessness and inattention to rules and regu- 
lations on the part of the employee and for 
want of proper instruction being given to 
the men on the part of the foreman in 
charge. Some of the lumber operators of 
to-day have posted safety rules and provided 
safety devices for the avoidance of accidents 
and the preservation of human life, which, if 
by co-operation among the employees or as 
the result of instructions by the foreman were 
more fully observed would undoubtedly tend 
in a very large measure to reduce accidents. 
what has been done by some should likewise 
be carried out in this respect by al] lumber 
operators, and in all sawmills, logging camps 
and woodworking establishments there should 
be posted a set of safety first rules that all 
employees should be compelled to observe 
under penalty of discipline. 


2. First Aid—We are convinced that the 
subject of first aid has not received the con- 
sideration it demands, particularly in the 
smaller lumber operations, where many acci- 
dents occur. There is no reasonable doubt 
but that from the treatment accorded an acci- 
deut immediately after its happening largely 
depends the results, whether of a beneficial 
or injurious nature to the patient, and the 
consequent length of time the Compensation 
Act may be applied to the case. It becomes 
important, therefore, that all operators should 
not only in their own interest, but that of 
the employee, be compelled to have first aid 
appliances ready at hand in case of accident, 
and should also have some employee suffici- 
ently and properly instructed in the use there- 
of, who would have full charge of the case, 
and whose duty should be to see that they 
were kept in order and always ready for 
immediate use. This is especially necessary 
in respect to camp foremen. To further as- 
sist in this respect we beg to suggest that all 
Government scalers, fire wardens and forest 
rangers before entering upon their respective 
duties be required to take a course in first aid | 
work which shall be prescribed and given by 
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the Chief Medical Officer or some other com- 
petent medical officer connected with the 
Health Department free from all cost or 
charge to the several applicants. For the 
purpose we seek to accomplish by this sug- 
gestion we further beg to point out that what 
we have stated in respect to Government 
scalers might also very well and to much ad- 
vantage be applied to all scalers appointed 
and employed by the lumber operators, and 
be made compulsory, as, from the information 
we have gained, we are convinced too much 
attention cannot be given in the interest of 
. the operator as well as the employee to the 
application of all safety first measures, in 
order to assist in minimizing accidents and 
extended casualties. 


3. Administration of the Act—We have 
carefully and critically scrutinized the admin- 
istration of the Act by the present Board of 

. Commissioners, and are convinced that it is 
now well alive to the necessity of conducting 
the Department with a view to minimizing 
expense, and has taken stringent measures in 
many respects to protect the several classes 
with which it has to deal, in so much that 
during the past year the result of the efforts 

has been to effect a very marked reduction in 
the cost of administration. At the same time 
we are of the opinion there is still room for 
improvement, and that a further reduction in 
expense can be attained by the employment 
of a fully qualified medical officer who shall 
devote his full time to the work of his office. 
At present only one doctor is employed upon 
half time, which can only mean that no mat- 
ter how earnest and desirous he may be of 
rendering the best possible service, he cannot 
‘be expected to give, and does not give, that 
attention to the many duties falling upon him 
that the occasion requires. A doctor upon 

_ full time will have the opportunity of making 
“minute inquiries regarding accidents; of per- 

4 ‘sonally attending to very many of the more 

acute injuries, of examining into cases of al- 
 leged malignering; of supervising all hospital 
eases; of examining all bills for medical aid; 

of assuming the responsibility of Aeclaxin® 

‘ when hospital aid is no longer necessary, and 
_ certifying when cases are no longer entitled to 
the benefit of the Act. He should have charge 
of and supervise all field work and be held 

responsible for the proper performance of 
duty by the officials of his staff. To assist in 

r, ‘the work of this Department we are satisfied 
there should be two competent first aid men 

employed, who, with the permanent doctor 
should comprise the medical staff. 


. 
f. 
4 We beg to suggest that these men may very 
“well, be the present Inspector and Factory In- 
q 
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spector, whose duties now take him to all 
parts of the province, making it possible for 
him without additional expense to render 
much efficient aid, not only in relieving suf- 
fering but in promptly reporting injuries that 
come under his notice. He should be re- 
quired to perfect hhimself in first aid instruc- 
tion to the satisfaction of the permanent doc- 
tor and with the present Inspector be subject 
not only to the Compensation Board but as 
well to the Medical Department thereof. We 
cannot but feel that if this suggestion is car- 
ried out it will lead to a much more extended 
medical survey, with greater first aid assist- 
ance than now exists or is possible under pre- 
sent arrangements, which must and will very 
materially result in a further reduction of the 
costs of administration, especially in respect 
to medical and hospital fees. 

Further, in order to help the Board in the 
discharge of its duties, we recommend that all 
scalers of logs and pulpwood, whether em- 
ployed upon Crown Lands or upon private 
property, be compelled to report to the Board 
the names of all contractors and sub-contract- 
ors upon whose operations they may be en- 
gaged in scaling, together with the number of 
men employed and the place where the re- 
spective operations are being carried on. For 
failure to make such a report the scaler of- 
fending to be subject to such penalty as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may approve. 


4. Estimated Payroll—When any estimate 
or payroll submitted by an employer under 
Part 1 is less than one thousand dollars, such 
payroll shall for assessment purposes be con- 
sidered and assessed as one thousand dollars. 
Provided, however, that if any employer sub- 
mits more than one estimate or payroll in any 
one year for an industry or portion of an in- 
dustry, the sum total of such estimates or 
payrolls shall be considered in the assessing 
of any subsequent estimate or payroll. 


5. Application for Compensation—Whereas 
Section 16 of the Act provides that no com- 
pensation shall be payable under Part 1 in 
respect of any injury unless application for 
such compensation is made within one year 
after the occurrence of the injury, we beg to 
recommend that the same be amended so as © 
to read within six months instead of one year 
after the occurrence of the injury. 


6. Co-operation—During this investigation 
it was pointed out to us that there was an 
opportunity for improvement in matters aris- 
ing under the Act if there was or could be 
effected some co-operation or more distinct 
co-operation between the Compensation Board 
and the Lumbermen’s Safety Association. The 
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latter body has been in existence for some 
years and the purpose of its creation was to 
suggest or try and effect some means whereby 
the expense of the Compensation Act might 
be kept under control so far as the lumber 
industry was concerned. It has striven to 
bring this about by means of education in the 
line of literature and coloured posters which 
are mailed at regular intervals to saw-mills 
and logging operations and printed in both 
the English and French languages. We sug- 
gest that more cordial relations between these 
two bodies should exist, and we recommend 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the Lumbermen’s Safety Association should 
arrange to’ meet in conference at least quar- 
terly and discuss problems pertinent to the 
lumber industry with a view to effecting the 
desired relief. 


7. Adjusting Assessments—In this respect 
we suggest that subsection 2 of section 66 of 
tthe Act be repealed and a new section be sub- 
stituted to read as follows:— 

“Tn computing and adjusting the amount 
of the payroll of any industry, regard shall 
be had only to such portion of the payroll 
as represents workmen and work within the 
scope of this part, and where the wages of 
any workman exceeds fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per year, the excess shall be deducted 

from the amount of the payrolls and the 
assessment shall be based on the amount of 
it as so reduced.” 


“aa Also, for the more complete working out of 

the Act we consider it advisable that an 
_amendment should be made to Section 68, 
which relates to the enforcement and collec- 
tion of assessments in cases of default of the 
employers, in order to remove difficulties that 
may arise and to settle the question of the 


ie right and authority of the Board in such 
cases.” 


MH We suggest the following amendment 
to this section :— 


_ **“Where a person other than the em- 


Siocon has an interest in the property, real, 
_ personal or mixed, upon’ which a lien has 
- attached under the provisions of section 65 
» (1) the said property shall, for the purpose 


of enforcing such judgment, be deemed ithe 


Ue ina of the employer only. i 


~ SUMMARY 


‘The result of our investigation is that we 
- made the following recommendations:— 


1. The adoption of a complete set of rules 
and regulations for. the prevention of acci- 
dents as set out and desenibag in Gestion, 1 of 
the B Report. , 


2. The establishment of better and more 
effective means for first aid relief, referred to 
in Section 2 of the Report. 

3. Attention to the administration of the 
Act as outlined in paragraph 3 of the Report. 

4. A change in the estimating of payrolls as 
indicated in paragraph 4 of the Report. 

5. An amendment to the Act in respect [to 
applications for compensation as outlined in 
paragraph 5 of the Report. 

6. Co-operation between the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and the Lumbermen’s 
Safety Association as referred to in’ para- 
graph 6. 

7. An amendment ito section 66 of the Act 
in regard to the. computing and adjusting of 
payrolls. : 

8. An amendment to section 68 of the Act 
to remove doubts and establish the right and 
authority of the Board in cases of default by 
employers in paying the assessments levied 
upon them. 

In concluding this report we desire to ex- 
press our thanks to the officers of the Com- 
pensation Board and all others who appeared. 
before us, for the ccurtesy and help they ex- 
tended during the course of the investigation. . 


The City Council of Winnipeg has adopted 
the principle that all printing contracts en- 
tered into by the municipality must contain 
a “fair wages” clause setting forth that 90 
cents an hour must be the minimum rate of 
wages payable to the printers employed un- 
der such contracts. 


The Dominion has paid the sum of $1,500 
to indemnify the carpenters, about thirty in 
number, for the loss they sustained early in 
1925 in the destruction of their tools by a fire 
in one of the warehouses at the dockyards 
at Esquimalt, B.C. The Victoria Trades and | 
Labour Council took the matter up with the 
government at Ottawa without regard to the 
fact that the majority of the men affected 
were non-union carpenters. 

A co-operative livestock marketing organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Manitoba Co-opera- 
tive Livestock Producers Limited, is to be 
organized on a province-wide scale, with a 
uniform contract. A decision to this’ effect 
was reached at a meeting of livestock pro- 
ducers held at Winnipeg in April. 


‘The Hon. J? A. Cross has been oes *7 
ddnaintatraton of the Saskatchewan Child Wel- 
fare Act, commencing on May 1, 1927. “Some 
of the provisions of this’ consolidating act: 


were outlined in the last issue of the Lazour 
GAZETTE, page 384. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA DURING TEN YEARS 


Nova Scotia 


HE annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 

year 1926 describes the work carried on during 
the tenth year of the operation of the Act, 
which became effective on January 1, 1917. 


During the past ten years accidents to the 
number of 66,572, in the industries within the 
jurisdiction of the Board, were reported. 
During that time 897 workmen were killed. 
The amount actually paid to workmen or 
their dependants was $5,277,605.16, and the 
amount, at the end of 1926, required for the 
purpose of paying life and other pensions and 
compensation to disabled workmen, was #4,- 
‘745,669.88. The total compensation paid or 
payable to workmen and their dependants 
for the tem years amounts to $9,973,275.04. 
That amount does not represent the entire 
cost of the accidents for the ten-year period, 
as the administration expense is not included. 
There were 501 widows awarded pensions for 
life or until remarriage; 1,189 children under 
16 years of age were awarded monthly pen- 
sions, while under ithat age; dependent mothers 


and fathers to the number of 223 were awarded 


compensation; 26 members of the family, 
other than widows, children and parents, more 
or less dependent upon workmen who had 


been killed, received benefits; and life pen- 
‘sions were awarded to 2,375 workmen who 


were disabled, wholly or partially, for life. 
- Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished except in special cases. Since 
that date injured workmen. have been en- 
titled to free medical aid for thirty days from 
date of disability, and during the seven years 
that have elapsed the amount of $387,017.40 
‘was paid for such purpose. 


Industrial Conditions in 1926 


~The ‘report states the total amount of the 
wages paid out in the province during 1926 
and’ in previous years, using these figures as 
a, basis on which to estimate the condition of 
industry. This comparison reveals an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent in ‘the payroll in 
1926 as compared with 1925. The totals for 


the _past ten years were as follows: 1926, $44,- 


836,413; 1925, $40,560,428; 1924, $46,743,472; 
1923, $54,678,604; 1922, $47,159,622; 1921, $60,- 
970,120; 1920, $74,600,999; 1919, $60,017,418; 
1918, $51,108,492; 1917, $39,326,243. 
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Value of Compensation 

The actual payments for compensation and 
medical aid in 1926 amounted to $777,829.90. 
Of this amount $484,483.40 was paid to work- 
men other than pensioners, and $293,346.50 
was paid to those entitled to pensions. Dur- 
ing the past year 5,150 workmen, wholly dis- 
abled for seven days and upwards, were paid 
compensation for the period of disability. At 
the end of the year the persons receiving com- 
pensation in the form of a monthly pension 
were as follows:— 


BWV GLO WIS Ft 5 Wet catia uit va teectnite onsite vee ave 390 
Children under WG ers erates teteen ey seer eee 845 
Dependenthrnoathers:: mags.) neds shinee 67 
Dependent fathers. ... 41 
Workmen disabled for life "(partially | or 

WHOM yay Mews catis elated ere < Rete 623 


Accidents” 


The year 1926 was marked by a disaster to 
the fishing fleet in August, when two fishing 
vessels were lost in a hurricane near Sable 
Island with all the members of both crews, 
numbering 25 men for each vessel. This 
was the worst disaster that had occurred in 
the industries under the act since the coal 
mine explosions in July, 1917, and January, 
1918. The same hurricane was the cause of 
injuries to fishermen on other vessels. Both 
vessels were under Part 1 of the Act, and 
the amount estimated to provide compensa- 
tion to the dependents of the fishermen MAD 
were lost amounted to $167,000. 

In all, 107 fatal and 7,089 other «fate. 
were reported during last year, the total 
number of all accidents exceeding by 1,426 
the corresponding total for 1925. The increase 
was due to accidents in shipping and naviga- 
tion, mining and lumbering. On the other 
hand there was a decrease in the amount 
paid ‘in respect to accidents in general manu- 
facturing, iron and steel, building and con- 
struction and some other classes. , 
_ The nature and severity of the accidents 


‘compensated during the iten years of the 


operation of the act are shown as follows:— 


Fatale; compensablej.t.n. ser > eee ace 
Permanent partial disability.......... 2,375 
Temporary total disability............. 46,752 
Medieallaid only see cstas oe vero. sah 5,523 
Total compensable claims..:....... wee. 55,546 
Pending adjustment... ........002005 170 
Fatals not compensable ‘(1921- 1926 in- ete 
CLUSEV OC ane <n oF ate ateerareite ele callady Sees es!) 
Other non-compensable accidents (fatals © 
included for 1917-1920 i, Bier vote ~ 10,827 
}. Dotaligzaals-- gies 5 Wes 66,572 
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Medical Aid 


The Act provides for thirty days medical 
aid following the date of disability. The 
estimated cost of providing medical aid in 
1926 amounted to $80,059, compared with 
$66,193 in 1925. The ratio of the cost of 
medical aid to the compensation cost of 
accidents in those classes in which the Board 
paid medical aid for 1925 and 1926 as 


follows:— 

1925 1926 
Lumbering, sawmills, etc....... 16.5 15.4 
General manufacturing......... Lt 20.1 
Building and construction...... 9.4 11.3 
PubliciritilitiesAee, anew ees 10.7 6.7 
BBANSHOLLALION. osc 5 6, obs pissin cool Oee 10.6 


The ratio has not been given in the Mining 
and Iron and Steel classes, as the greater 
portion of medical aid in connection with 
those classes is furnished under medical aid 
schemes adopted by the workmen, and 
consequently is not furnished by the Board. 


- In the Navigation class medical aid is as a 
a tule furnished under the Merchants’ Shipping 
Act. 


. 


_ The tenth annual report of the Workmen’s 
‘Compensation Board of British Columbia 
gives detailed statistics of operations under 
the Act during 1926. Extensive tables are 
given based on the records of all approved 

claims according to the class or sub-class of 
industry to which they belong; a full analysis 
of “finaled” temporary disability claims, with 
reference to the industry concerned, the wage 
loss involved, etc.; the average length of 

disability; the sex, conjugal state, nationality 

and average age of the workmen, and other 
information. A valuable table is given show- 
ing the causes of accidents, with the average 
cost of compensation. Analysis is made also 
of permanent partial disability and _ of 
_ temporary total disability accidents, showing 
the parts of the body injured, the nature of 
injury, average cost, ete. 


=. 


Protection to Workmen 


eidaeiatinine: the work of the past ten years 
Es report states that the benefits of tthe act 
now apply to approximately 165,000 workmen 
and their families. During the ten years in 
which this legislation has been in effect, 
219,670 accidents have been dealt with by 
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Income and Expenditure by Classes 


The income and expenditure of the Board 
in 1926, in respect to each class of industr 
were as follows:— 


Class Income | Expenditure 
$ ‘ets. $ cts. 


pT I oe a RIP op es 22 Be 2 ue pe a ; 
[ A and woodworking...... 100,838 0 5 
ape es oe ae Prvenst ae ie 136,626 46 67, 923 37 
Manufacturing and operating 

cthewrudinapoetiedds. eaten 100,938 53 41,464 30 
Building and construction.......... 130,997 81 30,443 88 
Public uvilities............-+++-+++: ie 59 45,372 75 


72,979 37 | 205,852 31 


hic: 
is aclass by itself...............- 21 
Dominion E> hrancsipag Seater 43,131 72 43,131 
Provincial Highways partm: 
—which is in a class by itself.....]| 16,283 47 16,283 4 


Administration, Ete. 


The cost of administration during the year 
including salaries, travelling expenses, etc., was 
$98,740.75, in addition to which amount the 
sum of $332 was expended by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association. 

The total standing in the pension fund a 
the end of the year was $3,452,407, while the | 
Disaster Reserve amounted to $746,939. 


the Board. As a result of those accidents 
2,206 workmen lost their lives, and 4,898 
others were left either partially or totally 
incapacitated for further work for life. 
Dependants of deceased workmen in sub- 
stantial numbers benefit by the awards made. 
At the end of 1926 the pension list included 
the following: Widows, 631; children (under 
16), 1,063; dependent mothers, 106; dependent 
fathers, ‘42; other dependents, 30; and 
permanently disabled workmen, 951, making 
in all, 2,823 beneficiaries receiving regular 
allowances. These figures are exclusive of 
injured workmen who are _ temporarily 
“disabled and who receive the statutory time- 
loss compensation. By taking them and their 
dependants into consideration, as well as the 
dependants of permanently disabled workmen, 
it will be seen that over 7,500 persons are e 
at any given time receiving the whole or a 
part of their maintenance from the compensa- | 
tion provided under the act. 

The amendments of 1925 took effect in 
1926, enlarging the scope of the work carried 
in the latter as compared with the previous 
years (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1926, page ; 
18). Under these amendments time-loss 
a ete is now paid from bird date of 
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disability in all cases where such disability 

is of more than fourteen days’ duration. 
There was formerly a waiting period of three 
days in such cases. Provision was also made 
whereby an existing household might be 
continued, if desirable, for the benefit of the 
children left dependent by the death of a 
workman leaving no widow or in a case where 
the widow subsequently dies. The same 
monthly payment of compensation may now 
be made to a close relation or suitable person 
as would have been payable if there had been 
a widow. The monthly allowance to orphan 
children was at the same time raised from 
$12.50 to $15 each. 


Another feature of the year was the marked 
increase in industrial activity, as shown by 
the fact that the total payrolls of the 
industries covered by the act were approxi- 
mately $175,000,000 in the year just closed, 
as compared with audited. payrolls of 
$164,216,219 for 1925, $155,410,227 for 1924, 
$153,548,944 for 1923, $180,592,502 for 1922, and 
$129,518,375 for 1921. Industrial expansion is 
similarily evidenced by comparing the number 
of firms actively operating in the province at 
the end of each calendar year. On December 

31, 1926, there were 7,613 employing firms on 
the record, as compared with 7,197 at the end 
of 1925, 6,838 in 1924, 6,524 im 1923, 6,524 in 
1922, and 6,393 in 1921. During the past year 
108 employers resumed operations after periods 
of inactivity and 1,480 new firms commenced 
employing labour for the first time. 


_- The act provides at section 5 that— 


“On the application of the workmen in the 
case of any industry not within the scope of this 
-Part, or on the application of the employer in 
the case of any industry or workman not within 
the scope of this Part, the Board may by order 
admit the industry or workman, as the case may 
be, as being within the scope of this Part, and 
‘upon such admission the industry or workman 
shall be deemed to be within the scope of this 
Part.” 4 
Under this provision, which was added to 
the act in 1919, optional protection was 
‘applied for and extended during the year to 
‘cover the workmen of 144 employers engaged 
in occupations not compulsorily under the 
Pots Chief among those applying for optional 
protection were employers desiring to protect 
‘their farm labourers, surveyors, restaurant 
‘employees, retail clerks, and janitors, and 
those workmen engaged in the construction of 
residences who are not otherwise protected by 
contractors. There were 45 more employers 
yersonally availing themselves of optional 
protection in 1926 than in the previous year. 
Firms to the number of 1,316 ceased to employ 
labour during the year and 1,732 others com- 


menced or resumed operations, so that there 
was a net increase of 416 in the total number 
operating. 


Accidents and Claims during 1926 


The report states while there has been 
a gradual increase in number of workmen 
protected under the act during the past three 
years, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of accidents reported, there has been 
a substantial annual decrease in the number 
of fatalities during the same period. Fatal 
accidents reported in 1926 totalled 198, as 
compared with 213 in 1925, 236 in 1924, and 
268 in 1923. The figures for non-fatal 
accidents are as follows: 30,167 in 1926; 
27,563 in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; and 24,184 in 
1923. In addition, there were annually about 
3,000 minor injuries in which first-aid men 
rendered the necessary service. No medical 
attention or timeloss compensation was 
expended in those cases. The accidents for 
1926 averaged 2,530 per month or 107 for 
each working day in the year. 
30,365 accidents that were reported, 12,206 
resulted in three days’ time loss or less. 
Medical aid only was paid for in those cases. 
In 15,697 others both time-loss compensation 
and medical aid were paid. The time-loss 
compensation amounted to $1,452,591.52, while 
the medical aid attention, including specialists, 
hospital care, artificial appliances and drugs 
took $678,281.05. To settle 718 permanent 
total or permanent partial disability cases an 
additional $883,673.05 was required. Pension 
awards made in 1926 to dependants of 


deceased workmen cost $546,929:16 and funeral. 


benefits took $16,164.41. 

The lumber industry in its various branches 
accounted for 43 per cent of all accidents; 
the construction class, 10° per cent; coal- 
mining, 7 per cent; general manufacturing, 
6 per cent; navigation and. stevedoring, 5 per 
cent; metal-mining, 5 per cent; railroading, 5 
per cent; and all other classes, 19 per cent. 
The fatal accidents were distributed as 
follows: Lumbering, 49 per cent; railroading, 
13 per cent; construction, 8 per cent ; metal- 


mining, 8 per cent; coal-mining, 7 per cent; 


and all other classes, 15 per cent. 
The extent to which workmen rely on the 


compensation provided under the act to carry. 


them across periods of lay-off due to accident 


is apparent from the fact that last year 770. 
of the 30,365 injured, or less than 5 per cent, ~ 


Of a total of © 


were shown to be in receipt of any other kind 


of benefits. Seventy-one per cent of those 
who met with accidents gave their allegiance 
as British or Canadian, and 51 per cent of all 
those injured were married. 
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The report explains the use of the so-called 
reserve fund, which is sometimes criticized 
unfavourably through a misapprehension of 
the actual procedure in this matter (a note 
on this subject, taken from the report for 
1925, was given in the Lasour GazerTe, 
October, 1926, page 962). The fund, as 
administered by the Board, ensures that 
employers commencing operations in future 
years are not required to bear any part of 
the burden of accidents which occurred in the 
years prior to their engaging in business. 


Accident Prevention 


The report pays a tribute to the work car- 
ried on by the safety committees which exist 
in various industries, and which “have made 
accident prevention work a reality.” The 

Board co-operated in the work of these com- 
_Mittees by supplying them with. statistical 
information showing the causes of accidents. 
The experience of these committees, like that 
of the Board itself, leads to the conclusion 
that accident reduction can be secured by 
- proper education and development of interest 
among the men, and by more strict super- 
vision and watchfulness on the part of the 
management. Organization, and the interest 
it evokes, lead to the discovery of defects in 
equipment and succeeds in remedying them. 
Without organization, it is stated, the im- 
provements already achieved would’ never have 
been accomplished. The obvious faults are 
soon, corrected. The determination of the 
more obscure defects must be increasingly the 


- The International Federation of Associations 
of Commercial Travellers was founded in 
_ Paris in 1924 for the purpose of (1) bringing 
_ together the travellers and other representa- 
tives of commerce in all countries; (2) of 
ecllecting and comparing the legislative mea- 
sures which relate to them, and the regu- 
lations which are applied to them, both in 
their own countries and in foreign countries 
_ in which they exercise their profession, and of 
_ improving their social and material conditions 
_ by combined effort to secure the reforms 
which are called for in such legislation and 
regulations; and (3) of lightening the charges 


_ and simplifying the formalities exacted by 


certain States from travellers and 
-™mercial representatives. 


At a@ congress of the International Feder- 
_ ation, held in Vienna last September, at the 
i:stance of the Vienna Association of Com- 


other com- 
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International Organization of Commercial Travellers 


duty of the safety committee backed and 
supported by the management. 

The Board appeals for a wider ure of 4 S 
aid” in industry. “By making first aid a, 
recognized institution in every plant the in- 
juries received will be noted and treated’ 
when they occur and before complications set 
in. Too often in the past the first-aid kit 
was not resorted to until it was too late to be 
of any use. Instead of considering the first- 
aid kit as something more or less inaccessibly 
locked away for the rare emergency, it should 
be treated as an every-day service available 
for every injury, however trivial it may ap- 
pear at the time. The prompt 100-per-cent 
use of the first-aid kit would save the work- 
men of this Province much unnecessary suffer 
ing. and yield a return of at least a hundre 
thousand dollars annually to the employers 
by way of reduction in the accident cost. 
From humanitarian motives the employer is 
anxious to protect the health and lives of his 
workmen. For financial reasons he should 
have an accurate record cf every injury made 
at the time it happens. The man in charge 
of the first-aid kit can readily secure the 
necessary information when it is fresh in every 
one’s mind, and he can at the same time 
forestall serious infection and bring the work- 
man back to his place of duty with the mini. 
mum of lost time.” 


A common cause of complaint is the diff- 
culty found by partially disabled men in ob- 
taining suitable employment. The Board sug 
gests that the subject of rehabilitation de- 
serves more attention on the part of employers 
than it has yet received. . 


mercial Travellers, organizations in the follow- 
ing, countries were represented: Austria, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Eerb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain and 
Switzerland. The organizations of commer- 
cial travellers in Europe are seldom consti-. 
tuted as trade unions or solely for the pro- 
teetion of occupational interests. It is only 
in Belguim, France and Great Britain that 
associations devoted exclusively to collective 
defence are to be found. Among the decisions 
of the Vienna, congress resolutions were passed 
in favour of complete freedom of action for 
corimercial travellers of all nationalities and 
ia all countries; protection as regards licenses, 
taxation, ete., facilities for obtaining passports 
and visas; special terms for commercial 
travellers in connection with travel by rail 
or beat; special terms for hotel accommo- 
dation in all countries. . 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA 
New Order Governing certain Manufacturing Industries 
S|, FE Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 


issued recently Regulation No. 8 in the 
series of revised regulations now in course of 
publication (regulation No. 7 was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerre for September 1926, page 
873). The new order governs the employment 
of female employes in the industries of auto 
tops, caskets, gloves, knitting, leather goods, 
tents and awnings throughout the province. 
The sections governing hours of labour, 
wages and permits of exemption, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Hours of Labour 


(1) The hours of labour shall be not more 
than nine hours in any day or more than 


_ terty-eight in any week. These hours shall 


in one year. 


be so arranged that each employee shall re- 
ceive one afternoon half-holiday each week. 
No employee shall work betwen ten p.m. and 
seven a.m., nor on Sundays. There shall be 
a period of not less than eleven hours between 
the close of one day’s work and the beginning 


ot the next. 


(2) Overtime—Overtime may be worked 
ouly on permit from the Bureau of Labour, not 
oftener for any employee than thirty-six days 
No overtime to exceed three 
hours in any day nor six hours in any week. 
No minor under seventeen years of age shall 
work overtime. There shall be extra pay at 
not less than the regular rate for all overtime 
worked. . 

(3) Overtime Record—A record of all over- 
time worked by each employee shall be kept 
in a manner convenient for examination by 
inspectors. 

(4) Lunch Hour—At least one hour shall 
he allowed for lunch. 


(5) Delays—An employee waiting on the 


‘premises as required by the employer shall 


be ‘paid for the time thus spent. 


- Wages 


| ~@) Method: of payment—Wages shall be 
_ paid weekly and after each week’s wages have 
. heen earned, they shall be paid within three 


(2) Notice to be given—After four weeks’ 
employment, one week’s notice shall be re- 


( quired on the part of an employer in dis- 
Missing an employee, and on the part of an 
employee on leaving employment, except in 


case os flagrant insubordination on the part of 


an employee or flagrantly unjust treatment on 
the part of the employer. 

(3) Minimum Wage—No experienced em- 
ployee of eightéen years of age or over shall 
be paid wages at a less rate than $12 per 
week.* 

(4) No inexperienced employee shall be 
paid wages at a less rate than $8 per week 
for the first three months after entering the 
factory and $9 per week for the second three 
months; and $10: per week for the third three 
months; and $11 per week for the fourth three 
months, after which period of twelve months 
she shall be considered an experienced em- 
ployee, and will be entitled to $12 per week. 
The number of learners shall not exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the total female em- 
ployees. 


(8) Statutory Holidays—No reduction shall 
be made from the minimum wage for statu- 
tory holidays. 


Permits of Exemption 


The Board may issue a permit upon appli- 
caiion therefor to any factory, granting modi- 
fication of or exemption from these regulations, 
Such permits will be issued only in case of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 

The Regulation contains the usual pro- 

visions governing conditions of labour, in- 
cluding the subjects of cleanliness; illumin- 
ation, ventilation, toilet rooms, last basins 
and temperature. — 
Under the heading “Health and Injuries” it 
is provided that “All machinery and danger 
points shall be protected as far as possible by 
approved safety devices. All protection 
possible against occupational diseases shall 
be provided. Each establishment shall keep — 
a First Aid kit to be approved by the Bureau 
of Labour, and at least one reliable member of 
the working force shall be trained in its use. 
A couch or stretcher shall be provided fer 
‘emergencies and where no dressing room or 
similar apartment exists, a screen shall be pro- 
vided. 

A lunch and rest room is to be provided in 

factories where the employees remain for. 
lunch, 
" Violations of the order are punishable by. 
fines ranging from $25 to $100, or imprison- 
ment from 10 days to 3 months, or by both 
fine and imprisonment. 

*In the earlier order the rate was $12 for 


Winnipeg and St. Boniface and: $11 for the rest 
of the province. 
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The Minimum Wage Board published dur- 
ing April an order amending Regulation No. 7 
(Lasour Gazerre, September, 1926, page 873) 
by extending its application to “factory dress- 
making establishments where dresses are 
manufactured in wholesale quantities.” The 
minimum wage for experienced adult em- 
ployees in this occupation is $12 per week. 
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Order No. 7 covers the following industries: 
artificial flowers, bedding, ladies’ wear, hats, 
caps, embroidery, jewelry, regalia, and gar- 


‘ments which include all clothing trades—ex- 


cept custom dressmaking, millinery, custom 
tailoring and furriers—in all portions of the 
province of Manitoba. 


“ A STUDY ON THE MINIMUM WAGE ” 


‘TBE necessity for national minimum wage 
standards is the main theme of a new 
book by J. H. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
entitled “A Study on the Minimum Wage” 

' (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.) 
Minimum wage regulation has been slow in 

_ developing, and has encountered more oppo- 
sition than other kinds of labour legislation. 
The writer claims, however, that there is no 
essential difference in principle between fixing 
a minimum wage and fixing, for example, 

- maximum hours of labour. “Such limita- 
tions,” he says, “are among the rules regu- 

lating the conduct of industry, and a country 
which introduces any form of labour legisla- 
tion has accepted the underlying principle 
involved.” 

So far, wage regulation has received little 


or no attention, notwithstanding the necessity 


; 


Ay 


i 


of adequate wages if improved conditions in 
other directions are to have their full effect. 
The first minimum wage law, it is stated, was 


the New Zealand Industrial Conciliation and ~ 


Arbitration Act of 1894, and subsequently the 
minimum wage principle has been widely 
adopted in English-speaking countries: Aus- 


_ tralia, Great Britain, the United States of 


America, Canada, and South Africa. Other 
countries have applied the principle on a 
small scale, namely, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Hungary, the 


_ Argentine Republic, and Uruguay. An ex- 


- amination of the minimum wage laws in force 
in these countries shows that in many cases 
only the fringe of the problem is being 


% touched. Some laws are limited to special 
_ groups of workers, e.g., homeworkers, female 


_ workers, agricultural workers. 


Even in Great 


_ Britain the legislation applies to workers in a 


ie 
bes separate boards. 
> 
a 


> 
; 


limited number of trades, and for these the 
minimum rates are fixed independently by 
The consequence is that. un- 
warranted differences in rates may occur. Only 
in New Zealand and in certain Australian 
States have attempts been made. to grapple 
with the whole problem. 


Mr. Richardson recommends a system of 


general application rather than one limited to 
a few trades. The chief factors in the prob- 


lef are those affecting the capacity of indus- 
try to pay the legal minimum rates, and those 
affecting the determination of the groups of 
workers whose wages are thus regulated. A 
re-grouping is required, he thinks, involving 
the discarding of some traditions by which 
certain groups receive a lower rate than other 
similar groups. For example “the wages of 
women are often unduly low, partly on ac- 
count of the limited field of labour hitherto 
open to them, and partly because many women 
have been willing to work for little remu- 
neration as they were being maintained by 
the earnings of others.” 

An interesting chapter describes the various 
bases used in different countries for fixing 
wage rates for a particular occupation. The 
minimum rates are determined in relation to 
(1) the wages in other categories of labour; 
(2) the “living wage”; and (3) the capacity 
of industry to pay. France, Germany, and 
certain other European countries use the first 
basis. The “cost of living” base is used in 
New Zealand, Australia, the United States 
and Canada, while Great Britain takes into 
consideration the capacity of industry to pay, 
as well as the subsistence level of the em- 
ployees. 

Discussing the principle that the minimum | 
wage should be a living wage, Mr. Richardson 
states that it is the distinctive feature of this 
principle that the minimum should be deter- 
mined by the general productivity of the com- 
munity as a whole, without taking account of 
the prosperity of individual establishments or 
industries. However, “where there are dif- 
ferences in the cost of living in different dis- 
tricts, there should be corresponding differ- 
ences in money wages. If a change takes 
place in the purchasing power of money in 
any community without a change in the gen-— 
eral productivity of goods and services, then 
the minimum wage should be adjusted to such 
changes by means of a sliding scale. This is — 
necessary in order to ensure the maintenance 
of the minimum real wage.” On the problem 
of the “capacity of industry to pay” Mr.. 
Richardson affirms that “the general level of 
wages depends on total productivity, and the 
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principal means of increasing wages is not by 
- fundamental changes in distribution, but by 
increasing productivity. An increase in gen- 
eral productivity will almost certainly lead 
to an increase in the wages of the lowest paid 
groups of workers. The capacity to pay of 
industry in general, rather than the wages 
which individual establishments or industries 
can afford, should be taken as basis for a 
minimum wage of general application.” 
Having stated the principles of the mini- 
mum wage the author finds that they point 
_ to the desirability of a national minimum 
_ wage, based on national productivity. “In 
_ each country,” he says, “there should be fixed 
a limit below which no wage should fall. This 
minimum should be based on the capacity to 
pay of industry in general. In practice, the 
- most satisfactory method of determining the 
- minimum would be to fix it at a given pro- 
- portion, e.g., 80 per cent of the average wage 
~ paid to unskilled workers in a number of the 
_ chief industries of the country. Since the 
- minimum wage is to be based on the capacity 
_ to pay of industry in general, changes in the 
— productivity of industry should be accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the mini- 


mum wage. These adjustments would be made 
by means of an index of per capita material 
production.” 


Mr. Richardson helieves that a uniform 
scale for all countries is impossible of attain- 
ment. On the other hand, it may be possible 
for agreements to be reached by groups of 
nations in which economic conditions are 
similar, for the adoption of common stand- 
ards. Such possible developments are fore- 
shadowed to some extent by the similarity of 
minimum rates fixed in various States in the 
United States, in Australia, and in Canadian 
Provinces. 


Separate chapters of the book deal with 
provisions for the worker’s family (including 
the family allowance system); the relation 
between the wages of men and women; the 
wages of learners and juveniles; the machin- 
ery for fixing minimum wages (including trade 
boards, central commissions, arbitration 
courts, direct legal enactment, and the gen- 


eral application of collective agreements); . 


and methods of enforcement. The final chap- 
ter discusses the limits of international action 
in regard to minimum wages. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN NEW ZEALAND 


s R CULATIONS under the Family Allow- 
=x ances Act passed by the Parliament of 
_ New Zealand last year were gazetted during 
March and the Act became effective on 
_ April 1. A note on this Act was given in the 
__Lasour Gazerte, September, 1926, page 849. 
- “Further particulars are given in the New Zea- 
- land Official Year-Book, 1926, as follows:— 

_ The Family Allowances Act was passed in 
_ the session of 1926, to provide for the grant- 
ing of allowances towards the maintenance of 
children by parents of limited income. The 
allowance is at the rate of 2 shillings per week 


“a 


: 


weekly income of the applicant and his wife 
and children, including allowance, not to ex- 
ceed four pounds, plus two shillings for each 
child in excess of two. For the purposes of 
the Act the term “child” means a child under 
- the age of fifteen, being a son, daughter, step- 
Bie, or stepdaughter of the applicant and in- 
eludes a child legally adopted by the appli- 
 eant or his wife, but not an illegitimate child. 
A child who is not in fact maintained as a 
- member of the family, or in respect of whom 


a pension out of public moneys is otherwise . 


payable, is also excluded. In certain cases 
the allowance may be continued after a child 
has attained the age of fifteen. The applica- 
tion for the allowance is to be made by the 


for each child in excess of two, the average. 


father, but in general the allowance is to be 
paid to the mother, provision being made for 
payment ‘to the father in certain exceptional 
cases. 


Apart from the conditions as to income and 
children, the applicant and (except in cases 
where the allowance is not payable to the 
wife) his wife must have been resident in 
New Zealand for not less than one year, and 
the children in respect of whom the allowance 
is payable must either have been born in the 
Dominion or have been resident therein for 
one year. Except with the direction of the 
minister in charge of the pensions department, 
no allowance may be paid in the case of aliens 
or of Asiatics, whether British subjects or not. 
An application for an allowance may be re- 
fused if the applicant or his wife is of notori- 
ously bad character, or has been guilty of any 
offence or misconduct dishonouring him or 
her in the public estimation. Refusal may 
also be made if the applicant or his wife has 
directly or indirectly deprived himself or her- 
self of property or income in order to obtain 
the benefits of the scheme. The allowance is 
required to be applied toward the maintenance 
or education of the children concerned, and — 
may be refused unless it is shown that it will 
be so applied. 


Under the regulations just published every 
allowance authorized by the Commissioner 
will be for the period of one year, and will 
commence on the first day of the month in 
which the application was lodged. In respect 
of each allowance authorized there will be 
issued an identity certificate which will set 
out particulars of the grant and the place of 
payment. The allowance will be paid at post 
offices monthly, and every receipt given by 
the payee will include a statement that all the 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
Report of Delegation appointed by British Government 


Ras delegation sent by the British Govern- 
ment in the fall of 1926 to investigate 
industrial conditions and relations in Canada 
and the United States recently presented their 
report to the British Minister of Labour. The 
delegation consisted of seven members. Sir 
William Mackenzie, K.C., the chairman, was 
president of the Industrial Court of Arbitration 
from 1919 to 1926, and chairman of the Rail- 
way National Wages Board from 1920 to 1925. 
The others were Mr. Ernest Bevin, general 
secretary of the-Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, and a member of the general 
council of the Trade Union Congress; Mr. J. 
Kaylor, member of the executive council of 
. the Amalgamated Engineering Union; Mr. 
a M. B. Dewar, managing director of the Metro- 
-_ politan Carriage, Wagon and Finance Com- 
‘i pany; and Mr. C. Randolph Smith, a director 
i, of the shipbuilding firm of Barclay, Curle and 
Company; and Messrs. F. W. Leggett and I. 
_ Haig Mitchell, both of the ministry of Labour. 
The -delegates were unanimous in their re- 
port, some reservations however being made 
by Mr. Mitchell in connection with certain 
observations made in the report on commercial 
and business methods in the countries visited. 
The itinerary of the commission in Canada in- 
cluded Ottawa, and the principal manufactur- 
ing centres of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. In the United States 
they visited Washington and studied industrial 
- conditions throughout the States of the east 
and middle west. 


vee 


The commissioners in a covering letter 
addressed ' to ‘the minister, mentioned six 
ao features in American industry that had speci- 
ally interested them. These features are as 
— follows:— 


_ i, Industrial combination—The formation 
of large groups in industry is very marked, 
and they are almost entirely of the type gener- 
: * ally referred to as “ horizontal trusts.” Where 
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children in respect of whom the allowance is 
granted remain under his care and control. 
For the purposes of ascertaining whether an 
allowance is to be continued, or whether the 
amount of any allowance should be altered, 
the Commissioner may require at the close of 
any income year, or at any other time, a state- 
ment from the parents of the children regard- 
ing their income and property, and the num- 
ber of their children under fifteen years of 
age. 


well organised, their success is undeniable. 
They have caused cheaper production and 
lower selling prices, and this has resulted in 
widened markets, greater employment, and 
higher wages. Large amalgamations of similar 
industries are no more difficult to control than 
small units, and the advantages are that over- 
head charges are lessened, selling expenses are 
reduced, and individual factories can be spe- _ 
cialised on the production of fewer varieties 
of articles, again causing cheaper production. 


ii. Standardization and_ simplification—The 
effect of intelligent standardization is to reduce 
the cost of manufacture, to reduce stocks which 
have to be carried both by a manufacturer 
and a dealer, and to make the financing of 
stocks easier by reducing the risk of depre- 
ciation due to changing fashion or type. This 
process has undoubtedly been made easier 
in the United States than is at present possible 
in Great Britain, by the lack of conservatism 
and by the power of the large combinations 
of industry. In addition to standardization, 
simplification of design so that parts of any 
commodity can be more cheaply and easily 
manufactured is the subject of continual study. 
An appendix on “Simplified Practice,” as 


‘recommended by the United States Depart- 


ment of Commerce, shows that much has 
already been accomplished in this direction. 


iii—Instalment buying—The estimated total 
value of goods sold at retail in the United 
States in 1926 under this system exceeded 
£1,200,000,000 (this sum is considerably more 
than the value of the total British export 
trade in a normal year). The estimated instal- 
ment debt at a given time is about £550,000,000. 
It is true that the greatest caution is neces- 
sary in approaching this matter, but the sys- 
tem of instalment buying must have been a 
great factor in increasing the internal trade 
of the country and ‘consequently the pros- 
perity of industry. ; i ot 
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iv—Management—Management is receiv- 
ing clearer recognition as the executive arm of 
industry, distinct from ownership, not only 
in large corporations where ownership is widely 
distributed but also in small undertakings. 
The technique of management has greatly 
advanced. Managers pool among themselves, 
even in competitive industries, the benefits of 
their experience in production, organization, 
marketing and industrial relations, and full 
publicity is given to statistical and other data 
on all business matters. 


v.—Labour—The workpeople accept experi- 
ments towards reduced cost of production, as 
they have always found that the result of 
lower costs has been increased consumption 
and consequently more employment. 

Various forms of incentive are arranged to 
maintain a high standard of output. 

Management is ready to recognize the 
ability of individual workers by paying higher 
wages for higher output, and in many cases 
by grading them according to their skill. 

The sole qualification for employment is 

ability to do the work, and little regard is 
paid to training and past experience if adapta- 
bility is shown. 
- Appointments to executive and administra- 
tive posts are determined by ability, and this 
position arouses keen individual effort and 
has a marked effect on the morale of the work- 
shop. 

The adaptability shown by all engaged in 
industry to promote efficiency and productivity 
and to eliminate waste, in order to secure the 
greatest benefits which industry can afford, is 
particularly noticeable. 


' vi—Industrial Relations—During . recent 
' years there has been a greater realization of 
the importance of industrial relations. Or- 
ganized labour is adapting its organization to 
meet changed conditions. In those industries 
in which the majority of the workers are 
members of unions, the unions have made ar- 
rangements for general questions affecting the 
members of several unions to be discussed 
between the management and representatives 
of a federal system of all the unions concerned. 
- The movement towards closer contact in 
the workshop between the management and 
workpeople, the enlistment of trade unions 
and individual workers in‘the problems of or- 
ganization and production, and the exchange 
of information regarding costs of production 
‘and the state of business are important con- 
tributions to the association of management 
and labour. 

‘It is the spirit that animates the workshop 
that matters. As in Great Britain there are 
in America many systems of machinery for 


negotiation between management and labour 
in operation. The outstanding feature which 
distinguishes the most successful American 
schemes is the greater provision made for 
Management and workpeople at individual 
plants jointly to deal with their own individual 
difficulties, while providing for the common 
rules of each industry to be settled by other 

means. : 


General Characteristics 


The report dwells on the widely different 
conditions of life on the American continent 
as compared with Great Britain. Differences 
moreover in (the general background of 
national life have been carried further in the 
United States during the period of rapid de- 
velopment since 1922. Since that year 
the manufacturers, for the most part supported 
and assisted by the workers, have concen- 
trated on an acceleration of output and a 
lowering of production costs. One of the chief 
factors in the promotion of large scale 
production has been the remarkable develop- 
ment in electric power in both countries in 
recent years. 

A table, taken from official sources, is given 
to show the increase in productivity in the 
United States industry in the last few years. 
Taking productivity per worker in 1914 as 100 
the index numbers for ten industries in 1925 
were as follows:— 


Iron and steel . 149 
Automobiles . 310 
‘Boots, aBd ,snOes aie ce be ae ep 
Paper and Pulp . i ape A As) 
Cement .. .. 157 
Leather ... . - 128 
Flours milling ys) sue ter ris 139. 
Cane sugar refining. . Me 127 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 110 


Petroleum refining .. .. .. eel a 


The American unlike the Brinch workman 
now accepts the introduction of new machinery 
without question. The wider internal mar- 
kets that have been obtained on this contin- 
ent by means of mass production and 
‘standardization and by the plan of instalment 
buying have had the result that “the fear of 
unemployment seems to be less in America 
than in England; this has a corresponding 
psychological effect on the workman. In general 
there is greater mobility of labour than is the 
case in Great Britain.” 3 


Industrial Relations _ nite 


Part II. of the Report deals with industrial 
‘relations. Trade unionism is strongest in the 
United States in the manufacturing, mining, 
‘and transport industries. An examination of 
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the statistics available shows that in these 
industries about 25 per cent of the employees 
are members of trade unions, as compared 
with about 44 per cent in Great Britain. 

A very interesting phase in the development 
of trade unionism in the United States, it is 
mentioned, is the extent to which certain 
unions have entered into the technique of 
business.. In the clothing trades for example, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union of 
America has established a research organization 
by means of which they are fully cognizant of 
all aspects of the industry, including its 
commercial side, and are in a position to 
advise employers, 

Organized labour has formed banks which 
have become ordinary banking institutions. 
The total number of labour banks operating 
on June 30, 1926, was 36, with a total capital 
of $9,366,600; total deposits of $108,584,597; 
‘total reserves of $126,849,318; and $3,799,422 
surplus and profits. Organized labour has 

E accepted “the machine age” as an inevitable 
development of modern industry. It is be- 
F. - lieved that management and labour are both 
bs dependent upon industry and that both can 
4 raake use of capital for their joint advantage. 
The organized labour movement attaches the 
utmost importance to the efficiency of 
Management and to the efficiency of the work- 
man so that he can develop the maximum of 
productivity without overworking or over- 
exertion and thus justify his standard of living. 
; ‘Controversy, the Report shows, has ranged 
round the principle of the “closed shop” 
but certain unions are opposed to it. A 
remarkable example is quoted of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. This union, it 
is stated, takes the view that “it is for the 
4 _ union to possess such advantages as to attract 
_ voluntary members and that it is hampering 
to union discipline if the suspension of a 
- member from membership is equivalent to 
denying him work in his normal occupation.” 
_ This union has also a rule against engaging in 
- sympathetic strikes, and its members will 
work with substitutes for other grades in 
_ dispute with the railway company, providing 
those substitutes are competent. The ground 
of this policy is that their first duty is to 
=) keep the contracts they have made. 


_ Association of management and labour in 
the plant. The report refers to the develop- 
ment of shop representation schemes as a 
_Mheans of giving self-expression to labour and 
enlisting labour’s co-operation with manage- 
ment. Many of the American plans, it is re- 
marked, are supplemented by schemes for 
_ stock ‘ownership, profit-sharing, house pur- 
chase, medical attention, mutual benefit socie- 
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ties, and forms of welfare work. By these 
means the management attempt to secure the 
interest of the employees in the company as 
their joint concern, to strengthen the bonds 
which connect the employees and the com- 
pany and so to reduce the annual labour turn- 
over. 


Earnings of Labour 


As regards the level of earnings, the dele- 
gation found in general in the industrial 
centres of the north that the weekly earnings 
of a labourer range from $20 to $25 a week; 
of a semi-skilled worker from $25 to $30 a 
week; and of skilled workers from $30 to $60 
a week, and upwards. The best paid in- 
dustrial workers are engaged on the railroads, 
in building, printing, and anthracite coal- 
mining. Highly skilled men are much in 
demand, and there is a growing shortage of 
this class of worker which tends to keep up 
the level of earnings. In an _ extensive 
appendix, average earnings in the various 
industries are given in detail. Exceptionally 
high rates are given as prevailing in the 
building trades last autumn in cities like New 
York, Philadelphia, and Denver. In New 
York, bricklayers, plasterers and stonemasons 
had an hourly wage rate of $1.75, but brick- 
layers in Columbia received only a dollar an 
hour. Engineering rates, on the other hand, 
were much lower, and the average annual 
earnings of automobile workers in Detroit 
were $1,640 for skilled, and $1,200 for un- 
skilled. 

In estimating the relative positions of 
workers in the United States and Great 
Britain, the Report submits, there are several 
important considerations to be borne in 
mind. There is nothing in the United States 
to compare with the state provision in Great 
Britain for unemployment, sickness, and old 
age. In general an unemployed worker has 
to depend upon his savings when not able 
to work. At the same time, attention is 
being given by individual managements to 
welfare work and to the regularization of 
employment. There is no doubt, however, 
that in the United States the worker is in a 
less favourable position in regard to the risks 
of industry than in Great Britain. The cost 
of living, it is also pointed out, particularly 
in the matter of house rents and clothing, is 
higher than in Great Britain. The average 
percentage increase in the cost of living for 
1926 in the United States was 75.5 over 
1914, but the average earnings in nearly all 
cases increased by at least 100 per cent in 
the same period. The payment of higher 
real wages during a period of prosperity has 
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resulted in a considerable accumulation of 
savings out of wages, and this is shown by 
an increase in deposits in the banks, by the 
amount of stock held by employees, by the 
purchase of homes, and by the increase in 
life insurance. A skilled worker expects to 
have his house fitted with central heating 
and a household is in many cases not con- 
sidered complete without an automobile, a 
wireless set, an electric washer, and other 
electric domestic equipment. 

The grading and promotion of workers, it 
is noted, is a special feature of American 
industry, the only test being the capacity 
to do the job, without regard to previous 
trzining or history. 

For wages and hours of labour in Canada 
the report relies upon the report on this sub- 
ject published by the Department of Labour 
as a supplement to the Lazour Gazertsr, Janu- 
ary, 1927. 


Hours of Work 


There is considerable variation, the Delega- 
tion states, in the number of hours worked as 
between different establishments in the same 
industry or in the same district. In the large 
establishments in the North and in trades 


~ covered by union agreements the weekly hours 


are usually 44 to 48. Many plants work 50, 
55, and 60 hours a week, both on day and 
night shifts. Women in certain states work 
at night the same hours as the men. In one 
establishment a night shift of 62% hours per 
week was found. The hours in the South 
usually range from 50 to 60 per week. The 
average for the United States is a little over 50 


~ hours per week. While additional payment is 


often made for overtime work, this is not 
general, and it is usual for no extra payment 


to be made for night work. Many workers 


prefer night work, as the longer hours enable 
higher earnings to be made. Consideration is 
being given to the question of the length of 
the working week, and a five days’ week ap- 
pears to be a growing practice in preference to 


the Saturday half-day, which is not yet gen- 


4 


r 


eral, but is extending. 

Notwithstanding the general level of pros- 
perity since the depression in 1921, the United 
States has not been free from industrial dis- 
putes. Statistics which are described as in- 
complete are given in an appendix and show 
that there were 3,630 disputes in 1919, 1,249 in 
1924, and 1,301 in 1925. Figures relating to 
1925 reveal that 428,218 workers were involved 
in 1,012 disputes, the average number per 
dispute being 423. Stoppages of work in con- 


sequence of demarcation disputes, it is noted, 
 yarely occur.. It is the practice of nearly all 


unions not to allow their members to cease 
work pending settlement of a question of de- 
marcation. It is not unusual for the employer 
to determine which craft should perform the 
work pending adjustment of the matter be- 
tween the unions. The fact that a stoppage of 
work is avoided means, of course, that em- 
ployers are able to make contracts without 
fear of interruption owing to disputes between 
unions and there is no loss of wages to the 
men. 


Conditions in Canada 


The last section of the report deals with 
Canada, where the delegates found industrial 
conditions similar to those in the United 
States, with however some special characteris- 
tics peculiar to itself. Canada, it is pointed 
out, is primarily an agricultural country, but 
each year it is gaining greater importance 
industrially. Between 1900 and 1925, the 
aggregate annual trade represented by exports 
of Canadian merchandise and imports for 
domestic consumption rose from 342 million 
dollars to 1,878 million dollars, an increase of 
nearly 550 per cent. Allowance must, of 
course, be made for the general rise in prices 
in that period, but even so, the actual volume 
of foreign purchases and sales has grown 
rapidly. Canada to-day is the largest per 
capita exporting country in the world. 

The report mentions, in the section dealing 
with industrial relations in Canada the co- 
operative plan of management in the shops 
of the Canadian National Railways. The 
visitors were much impressed with the good 
results already obtained, both in increased 
efficiency and in satisfaction to the employees. 

An account is given in the report of the 
large body of “social legislation” existing in 
Canada, including the provision for the con- 
ciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes, 
payment of fair wages in government con- 
tracts, workmen’s compensation, minimum 
wages, etc. 


At the recent session of the British Colum- 
bia degislature representatives of the coal 
miners on Vancouver Island made several sug- 
gestions before the committee investigating the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Among other suggestions they proposed 
that provision should be made in the act’ for. 
the payment of compensation to sufferers 
from occupational diseases of the eye, caused 
through conditions peculiar to the nature of 
work in ‘the mines, and that the parents of an 
unmarried man without’ dependants should be 
awarded $1,000 as compensation in the event — 
of the accidental death of their son while 
engaged at his work. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


oe eleventh convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers was 
held at Albany, N.Y., March 1-5, 1927, with 
approximately fifty delegates present. A short 
review of the activities of the organization was 
presented by President W. R. Smith, who 
stated that “in the short period of twenty-six 
years, conditions in the paper mills of this 
continent had been raised to a level that 
would compare quite favourably with the best 
to be found in any industry anywhere, when 
consideration is given to the fact that the 
very nature of our industry makes night work 
necessary. Our wage rate, more especially in 
the news end of the industry, while it is not 
yet alll that could be desired or adequate for 
. the skill required, still, with but few excep- 
te tions, will measure up to the standard of any 
other trade in America, notwithstanding the 
s fact that we have iless than ten per cent of 
B our possible membership organized”. 
E According to figures quoted by the presi- 
3 dent, $65,000 had been paid out in death bene- 
a fits by the international union since October 
S 1, 1911, while $300,000 had been expended for 
strike and defense purposes. The delegates 
were informed that there were over thirty 
trade agreements (verbal or written) with em- 
ployers, most of whom were among the largest 
paper manufacturers in the world. 
Some of the constitutional amendments 
adopted were as follows: (1) Increasing the 
per capita tax from ninety cents to one dollar; 
(2) Increasing the international secretary’s 
- salary from $3,000 to $4,000 and the treasurer’s 
salary from $250 to $500 per year; (3) Adding 
_ New Year’s Day to the list of legal holidays; 
(4) Providing for two vice-presidents to be 
stationed in Canada. 
Among the resolutions adopted by the 
convention were the following: 
(1) Instructing the executive board to 
appoint a French speaking organizer for the 
Province of Quebec; 
. (2) Favouring the five-day acaba in all 
: paper mills; 
7s ir (3) Bac cnnn that the aerate 
Officers ascertain through an actuary the 
amount of per capita required to increase the 
death benefit to $500; 
(4) Endorsing the efforts of the Trades 
es | and Labour Congress of Canada to have 
_ union labels, buttons and badges, ete., duly 
- ‘Tegistered ae 


* An act to enable trade “pions to register 
g their labels was passed at the recent Pasion of 
“Teed (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1927, pese 


(5) Instructing the executive board to take 
up with the proper officials of the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
the question of securing jurisdiction over 
electricians operating electrically driven paper 
machines, 

The chief officers are: President, W. R. 
Smith, Albany, N.Y.; Treasurer, Archie Hook, 
Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, Matthew Burns, 25 
S. Hawk St., Albany, N.Y.; Arthur D’Aoust, 
50 Bridge St., Hull, Que., and A. F. MeLeod, 
Espanola, Ont., are the two vice-presidents 
resident in Canada. 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers 


The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, was held in the Washington 
Theatre, Granite City, Ill., commencing April 
5, 1927, with President M. F. Tighe presiding. 
The reports of the international officers were 
adopted as presented. 

One of the constitutional amendments 
adopted by the convention provided for the 
levying of a fine of $50, or suspension from 
the association, of any member who rooms; 
boards, harbours or assists any person who 
takes the place of any legalized striker. : 

Among the resolutions adopted were: 


(1) Protesting against the enactment of 
any exceptional legislation against foreign- 
born workers; 

(2) Calling upon affiliated lodges to. form 
organizations for the purpose of fighting all 
bills to harass the foreign-born workers; 

(3) Recommending that efforts be made to 
have workers belonging to company unions 
become members of the association; 

(4) Favouring the woman’s eight-hour bill 
then before the Illinois Legislature ; 

(5) Expressing faith in the innocence ae 
Sacco and Vanzetti and instructing the 
secretary to immediately communicate with 
the Governor of Massachusetts requesting him 
to use his legal power to unconditionally free 
the two men. 


Middletown, Ohio, was selected as the 
convention city for 1928, 


National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
ar Association 


The fifty-second annual convention of wins 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion was held at the Franklin Square Hotel,. 
Washington, D.C., February 14-18, 1927, with 
about forty delegates present. . President: 
Yates submitted a summary of the outstand- 


— 
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ing events of the past year, including those 
subjects which might require action by the 
convention. The report of secretary-treasurer 
A. L. Jones showed the association to be in 
a strong financial position and having a total 
membership of 8,247. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 


(1) Instructing the national president and 
national executive council to send an 
organizer to the Great Lakes District for the 
purpose of stimulating organization activity 
and increasing the membership in this section; 


(2) Urging the national president and 
national executive council to see that the 
necessary legislation is introduced into the 
Senate to have motor vessels inspected by 
the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service and that these vessels be manned by 
duly licensed engineers; 


(3) Instructing the national president to 
‘draft a suitable letter advising sub-associations 
that the United States Shipping Board’s wage 
scale is the universal and minimum wage scale 
aboard ship; 


(4) Asking for a continuance of the appro- 
priation of $1,000 for the partial maintenance 
of the office of river business manager. 


The National Officers are: President, 
William F. Yates, 313 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.; First vice-president, D. W. 
Miller, Seattle, Wash:; Second vice-president, 
W. H. Hyman, Baltimore, Md.; Third vice- 
president, George Harrison, 
Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, A. L. Jones, 313 
Machinists Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Galveston, . 


Unions may not Boycott Firms in United 
States 


Seven out of nine of the United States 
Supreme Court judges last month handed 
down a decision that strikes of working people 
against the handling of “unfair” materials 
are illegal. The suit was brought by the 
Bedford Cut Stone Company and 23 other 
companies engaged in quarrying and fabricat- 
ing limestone in the Bedford-Bloomington 
district of Indiana on the ground that 
members of the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association had refused to finish stone “cut 
by men working in opposition to”. the 
association, thereby violating the anti-trust 
laws. President Wm. Green of the American 
Federation of Labour, in commenting on the 
Supreme Court decision, said: “The applica- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law by the 
court to labour and labour organizations, as 
thus interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
renders the condition of working people at 
the point where it approximates involuntary 
servitude. Labour must be made free and 
permitted to exercise its perfect. freedom in 
the disposition of its labour power. Compul- 
sion in either giving or withholding service 
is contrary to the ideals of American citizen- 
ship and the trade union movement.” 


In commemoration of Confederation of the 
Dominion of Canada the Machinists’ Monthly 
Journal plans to make the June issue a 
special Canadian number, which will be of 
particular interest to members in the 
Dominion. It is also intimated that the June 
issue of all official publications of the railroad 
organization will also feature the ieee 
Jubilee of Confederation. © 


3 ‘FRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNIONS BILL IN BRITISH 
| PARLIAMENT 


OME of the provisions of the Trade. Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Bill, 1927, which 
was introduced by the Government: in the 
British House of Commons on April 4, were 
noted in ‘the last issue (page 352). A fuller 
‘summary of the provisions of the bill is as 
follows :— 
(Clause 1 of the Bill declares that any strike 
having any object besides the furtherance of 
a trade dispute within the trade or industry 
in which the strikers are engaged is an illegal 
strike if it is a strike designed or. calculated 
to coerce the Government, or, to intimidate 
the community or any substantial portion of 
the community. The provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, and of the second proviso 
to Section 2 (1) of the Emergency Powers 


Act, 1920, are not to apply to any act done 
in contentplation or furtherance of such a 
strike. 

‘Clause 2 provides that any person refusing 
to take part in an illegal strike shall not be 
subject to expulsion from any trade union or 
society, or to any fine or penalty, or to depri- 
vation of any right or benefit to which he 

would otherwise be entitled, nor is he to be ~ 
liable to be placed in any respect either 
directly or indirectly under any disability or 
at any disadvantage as compared with other 
members of the union or society. This clause 
is made retrospective as respects any strike 
which is declared by the Bill to have been 
illegal. 

Clause 3 provides that in shall be unlawful 
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for one or more persons to attend at or near 
a house or place where a person resides or 
works or happens to be, for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information or of 
persuading or inducing any person to work or 
to abstain from working, if they so attend in 
such numbers or otherwise in such manner as 
to be calculated to intimidate any person in 
that house or place, or to obstruct the ap- 
proach thereto or egress therefrom, or to lead 
to a breach of the peace. “To intimidate” 
is defined as meaning “to cause in the mind 
of a person a reasonable apprehension of in- 
jury to him or to any member of his family, 
or of violence or damage to any person or 
property”; “injury” includes injury other 
than physical or material injury; and “ appre- 
hension of injury” includes an apprehension 
of boycott, or loss of any kind, or of exposure 
to hatred, ridicule, or contempt. 

Clause 4 deals with the political funds of 
trade unions, and provides that it shall not be 
lawful to require any member of a trade 
union to contribute to the political fund of a 
union unless he has given notice, in a.pre- 
scribed form, of his willingness to contribute 
thereto. 


FASCIST “ CHARTER OF LABOUR” FOR ITALY 


HE Fascist “ Charter of Labour” for Italy, 
embodying the fundamental principles of 
the Fascist-Syndicalist State, which is based 


_ primarily upon the theory of replacing the 


class struggle by co-operation between capital 
and labour under direct state control, was 


promulgated on April 21, by Premier Mus- 


solini at a special meeting of the Fascist 
Grand Council. The ceremony of presenta- 


tion of the document came as the climax of a 
‘joint celebration of the Fascist Labour Day 


and the founding of Rome 2,681 years ago. 
The underlying idea of the “Charter of 
Labour” is the State’s undisputed right 


directly to control all forces of production, 
acting as the guardian both of capital and 
labour, establishing equality of rights and 
_ duties between them, compelling them to carry 


out their tasks for the common good, punish- 
ing infractions and maintaining peace between 


_ them at any cost. To this end the document, 
_ which will be the basis of further legislation, 


defines the roles of labour and capital, enun- 


ciates the minimum guarantees of existence 
to which they will be entitled. The State, 
_ however, retains a free hand as the agent of 


the nation, which is an organism superior to 


_ all single individuals with -moral, political 
and economic unity. : 
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Clause 5 provides that regulations as to the 
conditions of service of established civil ser- 
vants shall include regulations prohibiting 
such servants from belonging to organizations 
affiliated to outside organizations or federa- 
tions thereof, or having political objects. 


Subsection (1) of Clause 6 makes it unlaw- 
ful for a local or other public authority to 
make membership or non-membership of a 
trade union a condition of employment, or to 
discriminate in any way against their em- 
ployees who are members or non-members of 
a union; and subsection (2) makes it an of- 
fence punishable by fine or imprisonment if 
any person employed by a local or other pub- 
lie authority wilfully breaks a contract of ser- 
vice with that authority, knowing or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the probable 
consequence of his so doing, either alone or 
in combination with others, will be to hinder 
or prevent the discharge of the functions of 
the authority. 


Clause 7 empowers the Attorney-General to 
apply for an injunction to restrain any appli- 


cation of the funds of a trade union in contra- 


vention of the Act. 


Preceding the thirty articles of the charter 
is a preamble asserting that labour and 
property are both under the guardianship of 
the State, since the State must control the 
whole body of production for the well-being 
of its citizens and the development of national 
strength. In order to accomplish this end 
capital and labour, under the charter, are 
organized in legally recognized units called 
associations or syndicates, all relations be- 


tween them being carried out through col-— 


lective contracts. Other units, called cor- 


porations, acting as the direct agents of the | 


State, control these activities, while specially- 
created labour courts act as the court of last 
resort in cases of controversies. Non-Fascist 
associations of labourers and employers will 
be permitted to exist, but without power, 
while their members will be obliged to carry 
out the collective contracts made with Fascist 
associations within their categories of activity. 


Text of the Charter 


The following is the text of the “Charter 
of Labour”. 


Article I—The Italian nation is an organism 
having ends in life and means of action superior 
in power to those of the single individuals 
occupying and forming it. i 


‘ 


: 


| 
: 


It is a moral, _ 
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political, and economic unity, which has its 
historic realization in the Fascist State. 


Article II—Labour in all forms, intellectual, 
technical and manual, is a social duty. In this 
sense and only in this sense is it under the 
guardianship of the State. The whole body 
of production is a single unit from the national 
point of view; its objects are unitarian, and 
are summed up in the well-being of the pro- 
ducers and the development of the national 
strength. 


Article I1I.—Professional or syndical organi- 
zation is free. But only the syndicate legally 
recognized and under the control of the State 
has the right legally to represent the entire 
category of employers or workers for which 
it is constituted, to protect its interest as re- 
gards the State and other professional associa- 
tions, to stipulate collective contracts of labour 
binding upon all persons belonging to the cate- 
gory, to exact contributions from them, to carry 
out in relation to them the functions of a dele- 
gate of the public interest. 


Article IV.—In collective labour the contract 

finds its concréte expression of solidarity be- 

' tween the various factors of production through 

the conciliation of the opposing interests of 

employers and workers and their subordination 
to the superior interests of production. 


Article V—The Magistrature of Labour is 
the organ whereby the State intervenes to regu- 
late labour controversies, whether with refer- 
ence to the observance of pacts or other existing 
regulations or with reference to the determina- 
tion of new labour conditions. 


Article VI-—This article legally recognizes 
professional associations to assure the juridical 
equality of employers and workers, to maintain 
discipline in production and labour. The cor- 
porations constitute unitarian organizations of 
the forces of production and integrally repre- 
sent their interest. In view of this integral 
representation, the interests of production being 
national interests, the corporations. are legally 
tecognized as State organs. 


Article VIiI-—The Corporative State con- 
siders private initiative in the field of produc- 
tion is the most efficacious and most useful 
instrument in the interests of the nation. Pri- 
_ vately organized production being, like private 

property and capital, a function of national in- 
terest, the organizer of a company or under- 
taking is responsible towards the State for its 
production. Collaboration between the produc- 
tive forces entails reciprocal rights and duties 
between them. The assistant technician, em- 
ployee, or workman is an active collaborator in 
the second undertaking, the direction of which 
lies in the hands of the employer who has the 
- responsibility for it. 

Article VIII—-Professional associations of 
employers are obliged to promote in every way 
possible an increase in production and a reduc- 

tion in costs. 

Article 1X.—Intervention by the State in 
economic production occurs only when private 
initiati~e is lacking or is insufficient, or when 
the pce.i.cal interests of the State are involved. 
Such intervention can assume the form of con- 


trol, assistance, or direct management. 
Article X—In collective controversies with 


_ labour juridical action cannot be begun until 
407374 
j 
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the corporative organ has tried conciliation. In 
individual controversies concerning the inter- 
pretation, application, or collection of labour 
contracts professional associations have a right 
to intervene for conciliation. Competence in 
such controversies devolves upon the ordinary 
magistrature, with the addition of assessors 
aed by the interested professional associa- 
ions. 


Article XI—Professional associations are 
obliged to regulate through collective contracts 
the relations between the categories of em- 
ployers and employees; they represent. Every 
collective labour contract, under penalty of nul- 
lification, must contain precise regulations on 
disciplinary matters, on the extent and payment 
of compensation, and on the hours of labour. 


Article XII—The action of the syndicate is 
conciliative and the work corporative organs is 
to guarantee the approximation of salaries to 
the normal exigencies of life and to the possi- 
bilities of production. The determination of 
salary is not controlled by any general rule, and 
is entrusted t6 agreements between the parties 
in collective contracts. 


Article XIII—The consequences of crisis in 
production and monetary crisis should be 
equally divided among all the factors of pro- 
duction. Statistics collected by the public ad- 
ministrations, by the Central Statistical Insti- 
tute, and by legally recognized professional 
associations regarding the conditions of produc- 
tion, the labour situation, the monetary mar- 
ket variations in the life of the workers co- 
ordinated and elaborated by the Ministry of 
Corporations will provide a criterion for re- 
conciling the interests of the various categories 


and classes, and their interests with the superior © 


interests of production. 


Article XIV.—When payment is made by 
piece-work and the liquidation of piece-work 


is made by periods of longer than a fortnight — 


adequate accounts must be made weekly or 
fortnightly. Night work is not included in 
the regular periodical periods of labour, and 
is payable at higher rates than day . work. 
When labour is paid by piece-work payment 
should be determined so that the industrious 
worker with a normal capacity for labour 
will be able to attain small earnings above his 
basic pay. 


Article XV.—Employees have the right to a 


weekly rest corresponding to the Sundays. Col- 
lective contracts will apply this principle, tak- 
ing into account the existing rules and the 
technical requirements of an undertaking, and, 
in view of these, will ensure the respect for 
civil and religious holidays according to local 
traditions. Employees must scrupulously ob- 
serve working hours. 


Article XVI—After a year of uninterrupted 
service in an undertaking requiring continuous 
labour an employee has the right to an annual 
paid holiday. 

Article XVII.—In undertakings requiring 
continuous work a labourer has the right, in 
case his discharge is not due to his own fault, 
to an indemnity proportionate to years of ser- 


vice. Such indemnity is due also in case of the 


death of a labourer. 


Article XVIIT.—The fact of any undertaking 
requiring continuous work passing into the 
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hands of a company does not end the labour 
contract, and the personnel preserve their rights 
under the new owner. Similarly, the illness 
of a worker not exceeding a determined length 
does not terminate a labour contract. A call 
to arms or service in National Militia is not 
a cause of discharge. ; 


Article XIX.—Infractions of discipline and 
acts which disturb the normal functioning of a 
company committed by workers are punished 
according to gravity by a fine, suspension of 
work, or immediate discharge without indemnity. 
Cases in which these penalties are applicable 
will be specified. 


Article XX-—New employees will be subject 
to a period of trial during which the right of 
ending the contract will be reciprocal with 
payment only for the time of actual work. 


Article XXI—tThe collective labour contract 
extends its benefits and its discipline to home 
workers also. Special rules will be issued by 
the State to assure the policing and hygiene of 
homework. s 


Article XXII.—Only the State can ascertain 
and control the phenomenon of employment and 
unemployment of workers, which is a complex 
index of the conditions of production and 
labour. 


Article XXIII—Professional associations of 
workers are obliged to carry out selective action 
among the workers intended constantly to in- 
crease their technical capacity and moral value. 


Article XXIV.—Regarding the labour ex- 
changes for skilled workers under the control 
of the co-operative organs, it is the duty of em- 
ployers to employ workers enrolled at these ex- 
changes, giving preference to members of the 
Fascist party and the Fascist syndicates accord- 
ing to the time of their enrolling. 


Article XXV—-The co-operative organs must 


gee that the laws against accidents and the 


More than 99 per cent of the employees of 


General Motors of Canada, Limited, have 


ot 


Ife insurance recently made available through 


taken advantage of the co-operative group 


: the largest group policy ever written. Under 
this plan, which covers both General Motors 


of Canada, Limited, and the Genera! Motors 


Corporation, the employees now carry life in- 
surance to a total value of $162,000,000. The 


policies, limited to $1,000 each, cost the em- 


~ ployee only 50 cents per month, the remainder 


of the premium being paid by the company. 


Policies now are carried by more than 3,500 


_ Office and factory workers of both sexes at 

Oshawa and by 600 salesmen scattered 
throughout the Dominion. The great expense 
: of sharing this premium cost with the policy 


holders is regarded by the executives as a 
profitable investment because of the resulting 
improvement in both the economic status and 
industrial stability of the workers. 


policing of labour are observed by individuals 
in the associations they control. 


Article XXV1I—Prevention of accidents, &c., 
is another manifestation of the principle of col- 
laboration towards which employer and em- 
ployee must proportionally contribute... The 
State through co-operative organs and_profes- 
sional associations will produce co-ordination 
and unification as much as possible. 


Article XXVII—The Fascist State proposes 
to accomplish first the improvement of accident 
insurance; second, the betterment and extension 
of maternity insurance; third, insurance of pro- 
fessional illnesses and tuberculosis, tending to- 
wards general insurance against all illness; 
fourth, the improvement of insurance against 
involuntary unemployment; and fifth, the adop- 
tion of a special endowment insurance for young 
workers. 


Article XXVIII.—It is the task of associa- 
tions of workers to protect their members ad- 
ministratively and juridically regarding acci- 
dents and social insurance. In collective con- 
tracts of labour, when possible, the creation of 
mutual funds for the sick will be established, 
with contributions by employers, employees, and 
administrable representatives. J 


Article XXIX.=—Assistance to individuals 
represented, whether or not they are members, 
is the right and duty of the professional associa- 
tions. These must carry out directly through 
their own organs their functions of assistance. 
They cannot delegate them to other organiza- 
‘tions or institutes except for general reasons ex- 
pears the interests of single category pro- 

ucers. 


Article XXX.—Education and instruction, es- 
pecially professional instruction, is one of the 
principal duties of the professional associations. 
They must support the action of the national 
organizations regarding recreation and other 
educational initiatives. 


Joint Group Insurance Plan of General Motors of Canada, Limited 


When an employee exercises the insurance 
privilege within 81 days after becoming 
eligible, a policy is granted without physical 
examination. Employees are eligible after 
three months of service. Besides giving 
$1,000 life insurance, the policies also provide 
for payment of 20 equal monthly instalments 
of $51.04 if the insured should become per- 
manently disabled before reaching the age of 
60. An employee who leaves the company 
may convert his group policy into standard 
life insurance without physical examination. 


During the first month in which the group 
insurance was in operation, General Motors 
of Canada, Limited, paid the entire 30-day 
vremium, al] employees being automatically 
covered. The $1,000 face of his policy was 
paid the family of one Oshawa employee who 


died during the first month without having 


paid a single premium. 


\ 


ee 
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NOTES QN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
New Health Regulations in Ontario “All working men and employees, while 


EW regulations under the Public Health 
Act of Ontario have been issued on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Health of 
the Province. While designed primarily for 
the protection of public health these regula- 
tions contain numerous provisions which par- 
ticularly affect the employees concerned. Thus, 
the regulations governing standard require- 
ments for permits for abattoirs and slaughter- 
houses provide that “the slaughtering, dress- 
ing or preparing of animals for food on Sun- 
days or any legal holidays, or at night or 
prior to seven o’clock a.m., or after six o’clock 
p-m., will result in the revocation of the per- 
mit,” provision however being made for spe- 
cial permits to use the premises during the 
prohibited hours for certain special purposes. 


The regulations governing bakeries and 
handling of bakery products contain the fol- 
lowing sections:— 


“All workmen and employees while engaged 
in the manufacture or handling of bakery 
products in a_ bakery, shall be provided with 
‘slippers or shoes and a suit of washable 
material made of white which shall be used 
for that purpose only. hese garments’ shall 
at all times be kept absolutely clean. 

“No person who has any communicable 
disease or any communicable skin disease shall 
work in any bakery, and no owner, manager 
or person in charge of any bakery shall 
knowingly require, permit or suffer such a 
‘person to be employed in his bakery. 

“Working rooms shall be at least nine feet 

in height and shall be supplied with windows 
in sufficient number and size to ensure a 
plenteous supply of light and air. The windows 
must be open into the open air and must be 
arranged so that they can be opened for 
ventilation. 
“No person employed as driver or deliverer 
of any bakery products shall carry any such 
articles in his hands or on his arms unless 
all such articles are wrapped in paper or 
material so as to protect them from contact 
with any dirt or dust. All bread shall be 
delivered in baskets.” 


The regulations governing restaurants, etc., 
‘contain the following sections:— 


_ “No person shall work or be employed in 
‘of about any restaurant or kitchen during the 
time in which there is any communicable 
disease in his home, nor thereafter until the 
quarantine has been removed by the Depart- 
ment of Health. No person shall be employed 
‘in or about any restaurant or kitchen who is 
suffering from any communicable disease. 

_ “Hyery employee in a restaurant or refresh- 
ment room, and every person engaged. therein 
in the handling of food for human consumption, 
in the municipality, must furnish a certificate 
from a legally qualified medical’ practitioner, 
that he or she is not geffpring from any 
communicable disease, said certificate to he 
renewed every six months. 
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engaged in the handling or preparing of food, 
shall be provided with slippers or shoes. and 
a suit of washable material, which shall be 
used for that purpose only. These garments 
must at all times be kept clean.” 

In regard to the manufacture, sale, care and 
storing of ice cream it is provided, among 
other requirements, that “every person en- 
gaged in the manufacture, storage, transpor- 
tation, sale, or distribution of ice cream, im- 
mediately on the occurrence of any case or 
cases of communicable disease, either in him- 
self or in his family or amongst his employees, 
or within the building or premises where ice 
cream is manufactured, stored, sold, or distri- 
buted shall notify the Board of Health, and at 
the same time shall suspend the sale or distri- 
bution of ice cream from said premises until 
authorized to resume same by the said Board 
of Health.” 

Regulations governing the delivery of bread 
require special gloves to be worn by em- 
ployees handling bread, buns, etc., except 
when the bread is wrapped with waxed paper. 

The rules as to the notification of commu- 
nicable diseases is repeated in the regulations 
governing cheese factories. 


Ontario Miners and Silicosis Compensation 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was amended in 1926 by the addition of the 
disease known as miners’ silicosis to the sche- 
dule of industrial diseases coming under the 
Act (Lasour GazeTrn, May, 1926, page 450). 
The disease is defined in the Act as “a fibroid 
condition of the lungs caused by the inhala- 
tion of silica dust.” An account of the causes, 
symptoms and methods of preventing silicosis 
was given in the issue for June, 1926, page 
575, The amending Act contains the follow- 
ing proviso :— 

“Nothing in this act shall entitle a workman 
or his dependants to compensation, medical aid, 
or payment of burial expenses for disability or 
death from silicosis unless the workman has 
been actually exposed to silica dust in his 
employment in Ontario for periods amounting 
in all to at least five years preceding his 
disablement.” 

The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada (Tim- 
mins Unit) recently passed a resolution in 
which the Provincial Government was asked 
to eliminate the foregoing proviso or else to 
amend it so as to read as follows: “ Nothing 


‘in this Act shall entitle a workman or his de- 


pendants to compensation, medical aid or pay- 
ment of burial expenses for disability or 
death from silicosis unless the workman has 
been exposed to silica dust in his employment 
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in Ontario after being medically examined 
prior to his employment and being found free 
from silicosis or tuberculosis.” 

It was further proposed that a medical 
board should be established for the periodical 
examination of all mine workers in lieu of the 
nresent system whereby doctors employed by 
the mines have authority to make reports to 

the board. 

' The resolution also directed that the Fed- 
eral government be asked to take immediate 
steps for the establishment of a federal com- 
mission to determine the responsibility of the 
said federal government in relation to silicosis 
and compensation amongst mine workers in 
the various provinces of the Dominion. 


Compensation in Ontario during April 


During April the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario awarded a total of $449- 
~ 623.11, of which $365,288.91 was for compensa- 
tion and $84,334.20 for medical aid. The 
total benefits awarded by the Compensation 
Board for the first four months of 1927 were 
$1,971,192.87, which is about $116,000 more 
than the total benefits awarded in the first 
four months of 1926. In April there were 
5,166 accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, including nineteen fa- 
talities. This is the lowest number of acci- 
dents both as to total and fatalities reported 
to the Board in 1927. Fatalities in the three 
former months numbered, in January, 29; in 
February, 27, and in March, 31. 

: Commenting on these figures, Mr. R. B. 

- Morley, general manager of the Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Associations, refers to cer- 
_ tain accidents which have recently been re- 
ported. An employee in Pembroke had his 
left foot cut from the ankle to the toes, al- 
most half way through, while cleaning a saw. 
‘Subsequently the foot was amputated above 
the ankle. A worker at Niagara Falls stepped 
on a moving belt, resulting in severe injuries 
and death. An employee of a firm at Barrie 
lost four fingers of his left hand through clos- 
ing action of press. A worker in Toronto 


operating a jointer fitted with a square head 


had four fingers and part of ‘his left hand am- 


- putated. “ 


_ Mr. Morley points out that in many cases 
the injury is the result of two or three com- 
bined factors. This may be illustrated by a 
recent injury received by a workman when a 
wrench fell from an overhead platform. The 


hazard was created by the falling wrench but 


if the workman had not happened to be in 
the exact spot at which the wrench fell at the 
precise moment, he would not have been in- 
jured. 
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The Safety Convention of the Industria 
Accident Prevention Associations is being hel 
on Monday and Tuesday, May 9 and 10, at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, and Mr. 
Morley, speaking for his Committee, has ex- 
tended a general invitation to all intereste 
in accident prevention to be present at that 


Convention. 


Industrial Safety Inspectors in British 
Columbia 


The annual report of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1926 (re- 
viewed on another page of this issue) states 
that the British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Manufacturers, the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, the British Colum- 
bia Loggers’ Association, and the ‘Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association of British Colum- 
bia have now full-time safety inspectors super- 
vising their plants and works in the hope of 
reducing the number and severity of their 
accidents. The success of this innovation has 
proved most gratifying in the plants of a 
number of the members of these associations. 
The Board points out however that reliance 
on the periodical visits of a travelling Safety 
Inspector, however efficient and capable he 
may be, is not sufficient to meet the situ- 
ation. Relief from the burden of distressing 
and costly injuries will come to a greater ex- 
tent from more intensive individual effort in 
each plant under the guidance and supervision 
of the Safety Inspectors. 


Dangerous Practices at Railway Crossings | 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for 
‘Canada recently published statistics of railway 
accidents at road crossings, showing the “ dan- 
gerous practice,” mostly on the part of the 
drivers of automobiles, which resulted in each 
of the accidents. “In many cases,” it is 
stated, “accidents at highway crossings are 
due to the negligence of those driving auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles, and of pedestrians. 
This negligence is found both at unprotected 
and protected crossings. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railway lines, from June 13, 1926, to 
March 381, 1927. show 91 cases where there was 
danger at protected crossings due to the negli- 
gence of those using the crossings. The 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo lines, from 
October 25, 1926, to March 15, 1927, show 
one case. The Canadian Pacific Railway lines, 
from July 15, 1926, to January 31, 1927, show 
111 cases of danger by automobile drivers; 
95,203 cases of pedestrians; and 8,574 cases 
of bicycles, passing under lowered gates. __ 
_ “Notwithstanding safety devices and cau- 
tionary signals, people take chances and ‘dis- 
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regard safety. Motor accidents are becoming 
more frequent. Every sane motorist deplores 
this. If accidents are to be lessened, the same 
motorist must educate the culpably negligent 
motorists. The Board hopes that the press 
will give as much publicity as possible to 
what is covered in the statement, with the 
hope that it may educate motor drivers and 
others to be more careful at crossings.” 


Safety Survey in United States 


Mr. Lewis A. DeBlois, director of the Safety 
Engineering Division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, writing 
in the March issue of the American Labour 
Legislation Review says: “The American En- 
gineering Council, encouraged by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
has completed a national survey of industrial 
establishments to ascertain the relationship 
‘of industrial safety to industrial production. 
Its report will not appear for several months, 
but it is permissible to state that it will con- 
tain much evidence to support the belief that 
many of those plants which are doing effective 
accident prevention work have experienced, 
contemporaneously, greater production effici- 
ency. This research will also produce fur- 
ther evidence of the high indirect cost of in- 
dustrial accidents, which can be added to 
those facts which some of the insurance com- 

panies are producing. Furthermore, with in- 
creasing progress in safety education in the 
public and parochial schools along the lines 
laid down by the education division of the 
National Council, approved by the National 
Education Association and the Association for 
the Advancement of Education, and fostered by 
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the local councils of the National Safety 
Council, we may expect a different attitude 
of mind in the industrial executive of the 
future.” 


Tetra-ethyl Lead Poisoning 


The last report of the Department of La- 
bour of New Jersey notes an unusual increase 
in occupational poisoning cases. Of the six- 
teen deaths due to occupational diseases of all 
kinds during the year, twelve were in con- 
nection with the use of tetra-ethyl lead. It is 
stated that “the production of tetra-ethyl 
lead in its experimental stages in this State 
caused a large number of occupational 
poisonings by reason of the unknown intensity 
of the toxicity of the compound and the 
illusive and highly volatile character of 
emanations incidental to its production. Com- 
petent medical consulting service and super- 
vision of a high order were invoked by the 
companies engaged in this line of produc- 
tion. ... The difficulty of securing perfectly 
tight vessels led to the adoption of the practice 
of providing a complete enclosure, with mech- 
anical exhaust, for each processing unit, to re- 
move any vapours that might escape. The 
methods of protection have been improved 
recently in such a manner that it is now 
confidently predicted that manufacturing 
can proceed with but little danger from faulty 
apparatus, the greater problem, involving 
shop discipline and training of workmen to 
obey instructions to the letter, in an industry 
where disobedience to shop rules may mean 
occupational poisoning and death, depending 
on the personal attitude of those who are 
employed.” 


: aig Ontario’s “Schools on Wheels”’’ 


" Canadiun Child Welfare News states that 
the Province of Ontario has two “schools on 
wheels” for the benefit of the children living 
‘in remote settlements along the lines of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
ways. Many of these settlements, made up 
“of the families of men who look after the 
railroad beds, lumbermen, forest rangers, or 
trappers, are more or less temporary in their 
‘nature, not having enough children to warrant 
he opening of a regular school. To meet 
this situat ion, the minister of education, with 
the ‘e0-Operation of the Canadian railroads, 

ut into operation a few months ago a plan 
i traveliing schools. “Ordinary railway 
coaches have been fitted up with desks, books, 
pblackboards, and other schoolroom equip- 


ment, and with living accommodations for 
the teacher. The two cars now in operation 
each have six or seven points of call, stopping 
for periods varying from three to six days, 
according to the number of children. Pro- 


‘vision is not made for settlements with more 


than 12 pupils as it is intended that where 

more than this number are collected a regu- 
iar school will be opened. A!] points of call 

are visited at least once a month, and pro- 
vision is made so far as possible for the pupils 
to continue their work between visits. The 

school cars are given an enthusiastic welcome 
everywhere, and requests have been received 
from adults, many of whom are French-Cana- 
dian or of foreign descent, for evening classes, 

especially classes in English. 


+ 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Principles of Vocational Education 


HE following summary of the principles 
of vocational education is based on a 
statement prepared by Mr. David Snedden, of 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
"York. 

The term “vocational education” denotes 
training and instruction towards a recognized 
vocation. It should not denote or suggest 
vocational guidance. It is not properly appli- 
cable to manual training where these are de- 
signed to add to general education. Training 
towards ability in any and all vocations is 
included under the designation “ vocational 
education ”—for the professions and for the 
homemaking callings, no less than for the com- 
mercial, farming and industrial vocations. 

_ Since competency to perform a given voca- 
tion is often composite, a school or other 
agency may sometimes give only one, or a 
few phases of the total training called for. 
For example, an extension vocational course 
may be designed to give only technical knowl- 
edge. An apprenticeship course may give only 
skill. In each of these fields, a given course 
or school may give only a first stage, last 
stage, finishing stage, or even, perhaps, pre- 
apprenticeship stage of the total competency 
demanded in the vocation. 

Under the ancient and once umiversal 
methods of vocational education young work- 
ers acquired skill in, and knowledge of a given 


-" yocation by watching, imitating and copying 
their elders. 


For complicated and “secret” 
vocations these methods were in time super- 
seded by regularized apprenticeship. When 
certain vocations became still more exacting, 
as in medicine, war leadership, painting, engi- 
neering, apprenticeship methods, gave way to 
vocational training schools, which at first 
usually supplemented apprenticeship, but in 
‘time took over both training in skills and in- 
‘struction in technical knowledge. Apprentice- 
ship methods have become inadequate to 
“modern demands in certain modern industries 
amd therefore one of the purpores of the 
modern movement for vocational education in 
‘schools is to supplement or to replace anti- 
-quated apprenticeship training in whole or in 
part, as has long ago happened in medicine, 


* teaching (in England), law, nursing and other 


Vocations now prepared for’ wholly in schools. 
In the farming and homemaking vocations, 


the old methods are inadequate to impart 


recently discovered technical knowledge, and 
‘the modern movement for vocational educa- 
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tion in schools urges and demands vocational 
schools here also. “ Pick-up” methods are in 
many cases demonstrably wasteful of the time, 
energies, vocational enthusiasm and creative 
impulses of millions of workers. The leaders 
of the current movement for vocational edu 
cation in schools therefore ask for vocationa 
schools to supplant the-e wasteful, destructive 
and even ruinous methcds. Im many trades 
or other vocations in which apprenticeship 
methods of training still prevail, masters and 
journeymen workers desire that properly 
equipped schools shall give some pre-appren- 
ticeship training, extention instruction, or tech 
nical training parallel to apprenticeship work 
to aid in the more complete vocational train 
ing of the novice. 

To the problem whether public funds and 
public control should be used to support voca 
tional education, there is now just one reply: 
vocational education is entitled to public sup 
port and control no less than general education 
whenever it can be demonstrated that; first, 
there is a large social need for the services 
rendered by trained workers in the vocation, 
or that there are substantial numbers of per. 
sons who need educational help in acquiring 
competency in that vocation; and, second 
that non-public agencies of support and con. 
trol are not adequate to give the needed edu 
cation. 

General education is valuable irrespective of 
vocations’ to be followed, but the values of 
all elementary and junior high school educa 
tion are general, not vocational. All usual 
high school studies are to be justified as gen 
eral, not vocational education. Commercial 
courses tend in some cases to become voca 
tional, perhaps only for the stenographer 
typist calling. High school manual training 
has rarely any true vocational functioning, 
Home economics, now found in nine thousand 
high schools, is as yet without clear vocational 
aims. 

General education is now in America rela 
tively very democratic—equally open to rich 
and poor, to all social classes, and to nearly 
all grades of ability. In contrast, vocational 
education is shamefully undemocratic. Plenty 
of vocational school, professional and some 
others, are provided for the gifted and pros 
perous. Almost none are provided for the 
ungifted and poor—only the “sink or swim” 
of pick-up methods. Forty million dollars a 
year is spent on stenographer-typist training, 
and a few closely related “clean collar” cleri- 
cal ea but nothing for the mining 


and 
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factory callings, the grimy vocations. Perhaps 
$25,000,000 a year for “ agricultural leadership,” 
and onlly a sop for the “dirt farmer ” callings. 
Some hundreds of thousands on printing, elec- 
trical work, and machine shop practice, which 
already have apprenticeship, but nothing on 
the textile and other factory callings followed 
by millions. Hence the present wide-spread 
demand from social workers, parents, employ- 
ers, trade unionists (to some extent) and: un- 
prejudiced educators that, through appropriate 
public schools, provision be made for direct 
and honest vocational education for such voca- 
tions as seem to need it (probably hundreds), 


either for the sake of the public or for the - 


sake of the workers. Vocational education 
lends itself very ‘little to traditional academic 
methods—a fact academic minds find it hard to 
grasp. Hence the innumerable substitutes, 
imitations, and “pre-vocational approaches,” 
now so popular in junior and senior secondary 
schools and elsewhere—the shopwork, indus- 
trial mathematics, mechanical drawing, tech- 
nical subjects, classroom agriculture, general 
salesmanship. Vocational guidance, most 
‘valuable as a phase of generall education, is 
by some supposed to help vocational train- 
ing. 

Few serious difficulties need be expected in 
establishing good vocational training for any 
vocation—tailoring, street car driving, coal 
mining, poultry farming, restaurant ‘table-wait- 
ing, high school teaching of physics, sea-faring, 
locomotive driving, bricklaying or ‘shoe selling 
—if direct approach is made tothe task. Any 
educational executive, given .ample money, 
could in a year readily establish a vocational 
school for any one of the,above callings, if he 


had not to take pupils at 14-16 years, to in- . 


corporate this school into an existing high 
school, or to affiliate a series of general studies. 
_ Few forms of vocational training can profit- 
ably be taken by children, persons under six- 
teen years of age; few can be accommodated 
within buildings and faculties devoted prim- 
arly to “general” schools; few can be effective 
without supervised part-time productive work 
in- commercial establishments; and few can 
earry a load of “correlated” liberal or college 
- preparatory’ studies: Hence, if America is to 
have honest, efficient, and democratic voca- 
tional education for each of the several hun- 
dred callings now manifestly . in. need of it, 
special schools in each case must be provided. 
Sometimes these can: well be located under 
the same roof as schools of general education 
> —-for example, stenography and drafting. 
_ Sometimes ‘half the school can -be located 

? there, and the other half on the soil, in barns, 
in -homes, on buildings being erected in the 


the vocation can be shared in. 
-hard for academic minds to think of a “school” 


neighbourhood—wherever practical work . for 
It is very 


as other. than an enclosed, space with seats, 
blackboards, ete. They find it almost impos- 
sible to realize that the major part of an effi- 
cient school for farming should be on the land, 


‘or in poultry yards—that often the more vital 
-part of a school of homemaking is in home - 
‘kitchens, bedrooms and laundries; 


and that 
the major part at least of a school of street 
car drivers must be on streetcars. Often, 


-however, no part of a vocational school can 


profitably be located in high-school buildings. 
A really good school of printing in New York 
City should be located not in the outskirts 
of the city, but in the printing centre. A school 
of navigation had best be located on a vessel. 
Specialized schools for shoe selling, for book 
selling, for carpet selling and the like had best 
be located in department stores. Certainly — 
no same person’ would propose to take schools 
of bedside nursing away from their present 
locations in hospitals. Very selidom can voca- 


tional, schools be administered on the same 


area basis as high schools. We already see 
that it requires the entire country as a district 
for West Point; an entire state for a medical 
college; and perhaps a third of a state for a 
normal school. Each large city could main- 
tain ome good school of printing, one of car- 
pentry; one of street car driving and. one of 
shoe repairing. But less concentrated areas 
of settlement need very large districts. Per- 
haps one good school of printing could serve 
all western New York, or tthe State of Dela- 
ware. Hence the almost silly Utopianism of 
oa “Cosmopolitan High School.” 


Summary 


1; here is no future for true vocational 
education in ‘any junior high schools, or under 
the age of sixteen at the lowest; that. is, 
under standard of living © cone) now 
developing in Ameticaunt | ste een 

2. Only a small percentage of ey will,” ‘or 
should, take realistically vocational © hone 
making education under nineteen to twenty- 
three years of age. Hence high school home 
economics should be primarily cultural, except 
for perhaps ten per cent of the girls, usually 
those who can have no hope of graduating 
from ordinary academic subjects. 

3. Good vocational education for all ie 
vocational beginners (ages 16-22) and for all 
those. seeking upgrading into promotional or 
leadership vocations (ages 19-40) will not cost 
enormous sums, largely because in so many 
cases 12 to 30 weeks of intensive 8-hour per 
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day training will suffice for the great majority * 


of manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
selling vocations. Probably $200,000,000 per 
year (one-tenth of what we now spend on 
public schools) would be ample to provide 
full-time training for all vocations except the 
professions and farming. [ 

4, There is only a poor future for vocational 
education in evening schools, compulsory con- 
tinuation schools, extension courses, and other 
fragmentary offerings, which too often come 
to the individual when tired. The réal future 
belongs to “full-time” training, for either 
beginners or “up-graders”. 

5. Vocational and general liberal education 
corrupt and nullify each other when offered 
in the same school or in programs of closely 
alternating courses. 

6. All good vocational training should be 
operated on an “individual” basis—some form 
‘of Dalton plan, with project bulletins, ete— 
and be progressively led into “self-education.” 
7, Vocational schools should rarely produce 
commercial wares or products. Rather their 
; students, apprenticed in effect to the school, 
should be placed out in commercial concerns 
_ for practical training, after certain very 
“ slightly initiatory experience in school .shops, 
homes, farms, ships, railways or mercantile 
enterprises. 


- 


The Decline of Apprenticeship 


In discussing the question of apprenticeship 
in one of its recent issues the Toronto Trade 
Unionist made the following statements: 

One of the most urgent of the problems 
with which the Trade Union Movement has 
to deal is that of the industrial destiny of 
_ the hundreds of thousands of young people 
_ who are annually dismissed from the schools 
to find what opportunities they can in the 
labour market. An important aspect of the 
problem is dealt with in the latest of the 
reports issued by the “Balfour” Committee 
on Industry and Trade, which in its review 

of “Factors in Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency” deals at length with the question 
of apprenticeship.* Thesystem of apprentice- 
ship, which has a long, and on the whole 
creditable history in this country, has been 
decidedly on the decline since the industrial 
revolution; and the methods of mass produc- 
tion and standardization, which are 0 
_ characteristic of modern industry, have 
undoubtedly hastened the process of decay. 
_ The phenomenon was concisely explained 
in a report presented to the Trade Union 


ay *This part of the Committee’s report was 
reviewed in the last issue, page 412. 


Congress in 1922, when the following main 
factors in the decline of the system were 
noted :— 

1. The demand for specialization in the new 
processes of large scale production and the sub- 
sequent division of skilled trades. 

2. The inadequacy of the wage earned by 
child labour, now substituted for maintenance 
and education, which was formerly provided by 
the employer. . 

3. The elimination of the need for long periods 
of training to meet the requirements of modern 
industry. 

4, The loss of the personal bond which was 
the essential feature of the original apprentice- 
ship system. 

The report advocated the revival of 
apprenticeship on lines suited to modern 
conditions, and while rejecting, in view of the 
attitude of the unions generally, a proposal 
that young entrants should be apprenticed to — 
the unions instead of to individual employers, 
made valuable suggestions which may be 
summarized as follows:— 


Apprenticeship must, in these days be 
considered as a phase of national education. 
Apprenticeship should no longer be a question 
of a relationship between the employer and 
the apprentice. The responsibility for an 
apprentice should be the concern of the 
industry as a whole, and it is therefore 
suggested that a competent. authority, con- 
sisting of employers’ representatives and. 
Trade Union representatives for the industry, 
together with the education authority, should — 
form a joint apprenticeship committee, and 
this committee should be responsible for the 
whole scheme of apprenticeship training as it 
affects the particular industry. 

There are, of course, several types of 
apprenticeship, but for practical purposes it 
may be assumed that the definition given in 
the Trades Union Congress report holds good. 
The ideal apprenticeship system, according to 
this definition; 

Must guarantee adequate supervision and 
training, physical, moral, and mental, up to 
the age of 18; 

Must supply effective training, general and 
specialized, in the industry in which the 
apprentice is engaged; 

Must provide, on completion of apprentice- 
ship, a reasonable chance of employment in 
the occupation for which definite preparation 
has been given. ‘ 

The common sense of this definition, from 
the point of view of industrial efficiency, is. 
obvious. Progressive employers, according to 
the Balfour Committee, are evincing an 
increasing interest in the technical training of 
their apprentices and juvenile employees 
generally, but the problem of providing 
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“reasonable chances” of employment for the 
efficienctly trained worker, at the end of his 
apprenticeship, is one which private enter- 
prise is not likely to solve satisfactorily under 
the best of conditions; certainly it would fight 
shy of the job in a time of acute trade 
depression. The Balfour Committee, accord- 
ingly, has nothing to say on this topic. It 
has a good deal to say, however, on the 
question of “Supply of Apprentices.” Here 
the defects of the existing practice—defects 
which are undoubtedly due to the point of 
‘view of private enterprise—are dealt with in 
candid phrases. 


“The main source of supply,” says the report, 
“is necessarily those boys and girls who have 
_left school and have been in employment for 
one or two years, since the age of apprentice- 
ship is, in general, higher than the age at 
which -boys.and girls leave the elementary 
school. The kind of work upon which the 
apprentice is engaged before he becomes an 
apprentice materially affects his useful- 
ness, particularly during the first years of 
apprenticeship. A boy who was in steady 
employment before he became an apprentice 
is, obviously, better material for training than 
the boy who was engaged on work of a casual 
or seasonal character. Again, it is clearly to 
the advantage of the employer that the 
prospective apprentice should have 
engaged in work which, even if of an unskilled 
type, has some relation to the trade in which 
it is intended that he should be trained. One 
would have expected, therefore, that employers 
‘would arrange to recruit their apprentices, so 
far as might be practicable, from among the 
juvenile workers in their own trade, but it is 
‘doubtful whether this practice is common.” 


Notice is taken by the committee of the 
reluctance of many boys to become appren- 
tices, and the explanation for this is i!lumin- 
“ating. Apprentices receive a lower wage than 
: -non-apprenticed juvenile workers, since they 
reckon among their emoluments the training 
and supervision they receive. But “widespread 
unemployment, 
dependence on the boys’ earnings, make juve- 
niles and their parents prefer the relatively 
higher immediate wages of non-apprenticed 
employment, while the unemployment in cer- 
‘tain trades deters juveniles from entering them 
as apprentices or otherwise.” In other words, 
large masses of the workers are too poor to 
Ee able to take advantage of opportunities to 
Saip their children for the fight against 


poverty. 
In a review of the attitude of organized in- 
dustry towards apprenticeship, the committee 


been. 


and the consequent greater | 


pay a decided tribute to the part played by 
trade unions in safeguarding the interests of 
the young workers in the industries for which 
they cater. The committee found that in 
most industries apprentices are not members, 
or at least not full members, of the trade 
unions concerned, in some cases the indentures 
specifically forbid apprentices from becoming 
members of unions formed for industrial pur- 
poses, 

“But some unions,” says the report, “claim 
a direct interest in apprenticeship, even though 
apprentices may not be contributors to their 
funds. In some industries trade unions have 
Tules relating to the length of apprenticeship, 
the age of entering into apprenticeship. the 
wages to be paid to apprentices, and the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen. These rules 
may be embodied in agreements made with 
employers’ organizations, as in the case of the 
printing and building industries; may be re- 
cognized by employers, but not embodied) in 
joint agreements; or may not be recognized 
by employers at all. 

“Tn general the influences of trade unions 
have helped to arouse interest in the training 
of apprentices, while in some industries, for 
example printing, the discussions on appren- 
ticeship questions between employers’ associa- 
tions, on the one hand, and trade unions on 
the other, have been of value in creating an 
atmosphere of good-will.” 

The report undoubtedly warrants the con- 
clusion that, given the trade revival which 
the committee appears to anticipate, a pro- 
perly worked out scheme of apprenticeship, | 
made conformable to modern conditions, 
would prove an advantage to the workers as 
a community, and would do much to main- 
tain a high level of industrial efficiency. Such 
a scheme would need to offer free opportunities 
to the young worker to qualify for positions 
of the highest control, positions which, as mat- 
ters are at present, are very largely preserved 
for recruits from ‘the secondary and al 
schools and the universities. 


There are features in the older forms of ap- 
prenticeship—notably the “personal bond” to 
which allusion is made in the Trades Union 
Congress report—which it :may be difficult to 
retain in large scale industry, but it would be 
all to the good of the community that the 
young workers should be made to feel, at the 
outset of their career, that the community it- 
self, at least, is deeply concerned, and that not 
merely as a matter of efficiency, to give them 
the best possible chance to share intelligently — 
in those activities which made for the welfare 
and progress of mankind. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of the International 

Labour Conference opens in Geneva on 

May 25. The agenda of this Conference con- 
-sists of the following items:— 


1. Sickness Insurance. 
. 2. Freedom of Association. 


3. Minimum wage fixing machinery in trades 
in which organization of employers and 
workers is defective and where wages 
are exceptionally low, with special refer- 
ence to the home working trades. 


Apart from the foregoing, the Director of 
the International Labour Office will submit an 
annual report on the work of the International 
“Labour Office arfd also on the measures which 
have been taken in various countries to give 
effect to the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Con- 


_ ference. 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
is made up as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 

Canadian Advisory Officer, League of 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; and Mr. 
R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
(Canada. 


‘Technical Advisers to Government Delegates. 

'  —Mr. L. L. Peltier, Legislative Repre- 

‘sentative of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Ottawa, Canada; and Mr. Joseph 
Comeau, of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Montreal, Quebec. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. Coulter 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Booth-Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., 
‘Toronto, Ont. 


_ Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate — 


UA Mr, H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, Indus- 
' trial Relations Department, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr, P. 'M. Draper, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


“Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate — 


Mr. J. T. Foster, Vice-President, Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, 


Ratification of Conventions by Jugo-Slavi 


The ratification is announced by the King 
dom of the Serbs—Croats and Slovenes o 
twelve Conventions adopted by the Inter. 
national Labour Conference at its First, 
Second, Third and Seventh Sessions, respec 
‘tively. These ratifications bring the total num 
ber registered up to 229. The action taken b. 
the Kingdom of the Serbs-Croats and Slovene 
may be regarded as one of the direct and 
immediate results of the official visit whic 
was paid recently to Jugo-Slavia by Mr. Al- 
bert Thomas, the Director of the Internationa 
Labour Office. 


The twelve Conventions which have been 
approved by Jugo-Slavia are as follows: 
Unemployment; Employment of Women be- 
fore and after Childbirth; Employment of 
Women during the Night; Minimum Age for 
admission of Children in Industrial Employ- 
ment; Night Work of Young Persons em- 
ployed in Industry; Minimum <Age for Ad- 
mission of Children to Employment at Sea; 
‘Application of the Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings; Minimum Age for the Admis- 
sion of Young Persons to Employment as 
Trimmers or’ Stokers; Compulsory Medical 
Examination of Children and Young Persons 
employed at Sea; Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents; Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases; and Equality of Treat- 
ment for National and Foreign Workers as re- 
gards Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents. 


The Eight-Hour Day in France 


_ Three decrees were issued in France during 
March, applying the eight-hour day and the 
forty-eight hour week to the food industries. 
.They cover all workers and employees in es- 
tablishments where such industries are carried 


.on, even though their occupation is not of 


the nature of such industries, provided that 
their work is exclusively for the purpose of 
the upkeep or carrying on of such establish- 
‘ments or their branches, 


Potted Meats, ete—A decree of March 3 
-covers the manufacture of potted and salted 
‘meat and meat pastes, jellies and extracts; 
‘manufacture of pork products, tripe, ete. . 
tallow: factories and the manufacture of mar- 
garine and other edible fats; and establish- 
ments for the treatment of edible offal of all 
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kinds. The decree does not apply to persons 
permanently attached to slaughter-houses by 
establishments in which the aforesaid indus- 
tries are carried on, and taking part exclusi- 
vely in the work of slaughtering or in work 
accessory thereto. 


Pastes and Tapioca—A decree of March 4, 
covers establishments or branches of establish- 
ments in which is carried on the manufacture 
of edible pastes and ‘the manufacture of 
tapioca. 


Preserved Vegetables, etc—A decree of 
March 5 covers the manufacture of vegetable 
“or fruit preserves; manufacture of preserved 
mushrooms and truffles; desiccation, decorti- 
‘eation, peeling, crushing and other treatment 
of vegetables, fruits, and all vegetable food 
products; roasting of coffee, chicory and food 
products; decafeinisation of coffee; manufac- 
ture of vinegar, mustard and other condiments, 
and flavouring essences. The provisions of this 
decree do not apply to (1) jam and preserves 
factories already subject to the provisions of 
the decree of August 6, 1925; (2) the milling 
industry, already regulated by the decree of 
December 31, 1920; (3) the rice and starch 
industries, which will be specially regulated. 


The Right of Association by Employers and 
Employed 


Industrial and Labour Information (pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office) 
points out that “the Preamble to Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which determines 
the objects of the International Labour 
Organization, expressly includes ‘recognition 
of the principle of freedom of association’ 
among the means of improving the conditions 


of the workers and establishing universal 


peace. Article 427 also includes among the 
principles of special importance, ‘the right of 
association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed, as well as by the employers.’ The 
Treaty of Peace itself thus confers’ on the 
International Labour Organization authority, 
and imposes on it the duty, to secure the 
principle of freedom of’ association by means 
of international regulation. 

“These general considerations may be 
supplemented by others of a constitutional 
nature. Employers’ and workers’ associations 
are called upon to take an active part in 
carrying out the work of the Organization, 
and it is therefore essential that their forma- 
tion and development should not be impeded. 
- “Furthermore, certain decisions of the 
International Labour Conference presuppose 
that freedom of association is already 


achieved. As early as 1923 the Governing 


Body of the Office determined to deal with 
the problem as a whole and, pursuant to a 
Resolution of the Conference, decided in 1926 
to insert the question on the Agenda of the 
Tenth Session of the Conference, which is to 
open at Geneva on May 25 next. 


“In order to facilitate the general discussion 
of the question, which will take place this 
year, the Office has prepared a report and a ~ 
draft questionnaire, which will be issued 
shortly. The report deals with problems of 
freedom of association and their origin, with 
the question of individual rights of occu- 
pational association and similar questions. 


The draft questionnaire suggests certain 
general principles, which might, if ‘the 
Conference so decides, be ultimately 


incorporated in a Draft Convention on the 
subject.” 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law, 1925 


From 1920 onwards the International Labour 
Otfice has published in its Legislative Series 
the labour legislation enacted in different 
countries. The wish has repeatedly been ex- 
pressed that information might also be pub- 
lished concerning the application of these 
laws by the competent authorities, and par- 
ticularly by the courts which deal with indus- 
trial matters. To meet this need it seemed 
to the International Labour Office that the 


Legislative Series might well be supplemented 


by an International Survey of Legal Decisions 
on labour Law. Accordingly, the Office 
recently issued the first volume of this series 
of publications entitled “International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1925.” 


It was found necessary to limit the number 
of countries under consideration. The legal 
decisions dealt with in the present volume are 
confined to England, France, Germany and 
Italy, which represent the most important legal 
systems in force in Europe. In the selection 
of legal decisions preference has been given to 
those concerning questions of legal principle 
which might facilitate the development of 
labour legislation in other countries and are 
thus of international importance. The 
majority are concerned with legal questions 
which are more or less frequently raised in all 
countries alike. Others, such as those relating 


to the legal positions of foreign workers, are 


of direct importance for the settlement of 


international legal questions. 


The legal decisions are classified under the 


following headings:— 


(1) General principles of labour law; 
(2) Right of association ; 
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(3) Participation of workmen in the manage- 
ment of the works (works councils) ; 

(4) Individual contracts; 

(5) Collective agreements; 

(6) Salaries and wages; 

(7) Hours of work; 

(8) Labour disputes; 

(9) Procedure in labour cases; 

(10) Protection and special rights of speci- 
fied occupational groups; 

(11) Protection of women, young persons 
and children, and men disabled in war; 

(12) Placing and unemployment; 

(13) Inspection of labour; 

(14) Social insurance; 

(15) Miscellaneous. 


Recent Publications regarding the Inter- 
national Labour Organization 


Those interested in the activities of the 
- International Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations will welcome two recent 
; publications, one entitled “History of the In- 
ternational Labour Office”, by the Right Hon. 
Z George N. Barnes, a former trade union secre- 
3 tary and a member of the British War Cabinet, 
and the other entitled “The International 
Labour Organization” by Paul Perigord, Ph. 
D., formerly of the French High Com- 
mission to the United States, now Professor of 
French Civilization in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch. 


Mr. Barnes’ book protrays in vivid detail 
the history of the Geneva Labour Office from 
- its foundation to the present time. In a pre- 
face, Mr. Emile Vandervelde, Minister of 
- Foreign Affairs of Belgium, who had been 
associated with Mr. Barnes in the commission 
_ which prepared the Charter of Labour at the 
Peace Conference in 1919 and laid the foun- 
dation of the Organization as it is to-day, 
_ describes the important part which Mr. Barnes 
_ played in its history. The author, in setting 
_ out the large achievements of the Organi- 
_ gation, bases thereon a plea for its more 
cordial support by European Governments 
generally, and by the British Government in 
_ particular, In view of the activity of the 

forces of disorder and anarchy prevailing, 
_ especially in the international sphere, he 
appeals for “reasoned support for an organi- 
_ zation which has already done much and may 
do much more to lift labour into the enjoy- 
ment of those amenities of life which should 
be the common heritage of all those who 
work.” 

ce . 
. Perigord, in a preface to his book 
: International Labour Organization” 
states that the purpose of its publication was 
’ 


to call the attention of the American public 
to the International Labour Organization of 
the League of Nations, by which labour has 
officially entered upon its international stage; 
to show its sociological and political back- 
ground; to describe its genesis, structure and 
achievements; and to study the problem of 
American participation in this first attempt at 
world-wide co-operation between capital and 
labour. 


The author states that it is in vain that 
reactionary groups attack the idea which is the 
basis and inspiration of the Organization. 
That idea is, the urgent need of periodical 
assemblies bringing together governments, 
employees, workers, experts, humanitarians; to 
afford greater protection, fuller justice, a larger 
and higher life to the worker, without crippling 
production and hampering the employer in its 
legitimate efforts towards the increase of 
national and personal wealth; and the main- 
tenance of a permanent office with a competent 
staff and adequate resources to prepare with 
the utmost care the international agreements 
which will consecrate social progress and make 
its onward march safe and certain. The idea 
is here to stay, although there may be a wide 
difference of opinion as to the best way to 
bring about its concrete realization. 


Dr. Perigord points out that, whatever may 
be the official attitude of the United States 
and notwithstanding the opposition of re- 
actionary bodies the world over, there functions 
at Geneva a well planned and ably adminis- 
tered institution which is not a hasty inno- 
vation but which has been in the making for 
over a hundred years, which enjoys the pro- 
tection of the League, is endorsed by fifty- 
six nations, has a budget of over one and a 
half million dollars a year, and is supported 
by the entire labour world with the exception 
of the revolutionary groups. He believes that 
the International Labour Organization will 
not only tend to the welfare of humanity, 
but will give birth to a charter for the physi- 
eal, moral, and intellectual well-being of the 
wage-earning class, and thereby strengthen 
and consolidate our éntire democratic system 
in an atmosphere of world peace and co-oper- 
ation, 


a 


The Saskatchewan Educational Association, 
at a convention held at Moose Jaw in April, 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
Association should join with the Saskatche- 
wan Teachers’ Alliance in urging upon the 
provincial government the necessity for a pen- 
sion scheme for teachers in the province. © 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


‘THE Executive of the Employment Ser- 

vice Council of Canada met in Ottawa on 
April 29 to make presentation to the Min- 
ister of Labour of the recommendations 
passed at the last meeting of the Council. 
The Employment Service Council of Canada, 
a body composed of representatives of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, em- 
ployees, employers, farmers, and returned 
soldier organizations, acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Labour respecting 
the operations under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act. 

Chief among the representations to the 
Minister was one concerning the problem of 
the stabilization of employment, specifically 
in the building and construction industries. 
It was pointed out by the Executive that it 
is generally recognized by contractors, at least 
so far as larger building undertakings are con- 
cerned, that work may be carried on prac- 
tically as cheaply during the winter months 
as during the balance of the year. However, 
with a considerable programme of building 
in prospect throughout Canada at the present 
time, work had been slow in starting, and it 
was anticipated that when it did begin the 
usual rushing of jobs would take place for 
a few months, with severe unemployment for 
those involved again in evidence next winter. 
As a substantial step toward the regularization’ 
of employment it was urged upon the Min- 
ister that he bring to the attention of the 
various governments and public bodies the 

necessity of smoothing out the program of 
work over the twelve months of the year. 


The Minister’s attention was also called to 
the recommendation of the National Con- 
ference on Winter Employment in Canada, 
which was held in Ottawa in September, 1924, 
which urged that federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal governments should aim at the construc- 
tion of public works being undertaken when 
the demand for construction labour made by 
private interests would be at its lowest ebb- 
The Minister assured the Executive of his 
full sympathy with this important recom- 
mendation and promised it favourable con- 
sideration. 

Recommendations of the Council in con- 
nection with the matter of employment along 
other lines were also made, as well as recom- 
mendations concerning the functioning of the 
Employment Service of Canada. The Min- 
ister discussed these matters with the HExecu- 
tive with a view, in each case, to giving effect 
to the Council’s decisions. 

The personnel of the Executive present at 
the meeting were Mr. C. P. Riddell, secre- 
tary, Railway Association of Canada, and 
chairman of the Council; Mr. James Simp- 
son, vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, vice-chairman; Mr. E. 
Blake Robertson, representative of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. Tom 
Moore, president, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; and the secretary, Mr. R. 
A. Rigg, Director, Employment Service 
Branch, Department of Labour. June 23-4, 
1927, was decided upon as the tentative date 
for the holding of the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Council. 


International Labour Legislation and Economic Theory 


In its April issue, the International Labour 
Review, the monthly publication of the 
International Labour Office, has an article 
entitled “International Labour Legislation in 
the Light of Economic Theory” by Herbert 
Feis, Professor of Economics, University of 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. Special interest is given to 
this article by its close connection with the 
question whether the regulation of labour 
conditions by international action is either 
legitimate or desirable. The apparent con- 
tradiction between such regulation and the 
“classical” economic theory has often been 
commented on in recent years. The classical 
“economic theory strives to account for a great 
contrast in the economic lot of the workers 
of different. countries, and regards this contrast 
as in the main inevitable. If so, it might be 
asked whether any of the conditions of life 
and labour of the working classes can be 


“ 


AN a 


improved by joint international action, and 
whether there be any possible way of recon-— 
ciling the two conflicting points of view. In 
dealing with these questions, Professor Feis 
examines, in the light of the classical theory, 
the intrinsic value and possible effects of the 
principles laid down in Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles. His comparison of the 
two seemingly contradictory opinions provides 
an opportunity for a discussion of the whole 
question. The result of his analysis is neither 
a defence nor a criticism, and still less a 
system; it is simply the outcome of the 
reflections of an impartial economist on the 
numerous questions which have presented 
themselves for solution. The author's aim is — 
not so much to reach a clear and decisive 
conclusion, as to show the complexity of the 
problem and stimulate the reader to devote 
further thought to it himself. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1927, AS 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Be etOs Mane at the beginning of April 
showed a small decline, which, although 
involving a rather larger number of workers 
than that noted on April 1, 1926, was neverthe- 
less considerably less extensive than were the 
losses reported on that date in earlier years of 
the record. ‘The situation continued to be 
decidedly better than on April 1 in any other 
year since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 5,981 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 795,727 persons, com- 
pared with 797,289 in the preceding month. 


Maritime Provinces—In contrast with the 
pronounced declines shown on April 1 last 
year, there was an increase in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces on the date under 
review, when the 501 co-operating firms in- 
creased their payrolls by 299 persons to 64,- 
584. Manufacturing, mining and construction 
were decidedly busier, but logging and trans- 
portation were seasonally slacker. The situa-_ 
tion was better than at the beginning of April 
in the last three years. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norz.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 


Roe bes wae number stood at 96.2, as compared 


with 96.3 on March 1, and with 91.4, 87.2, 
89.3, 87.6, 80.8 and 84.1 on April 1, 1926, 


1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 


“Manufacturing, mining, communication, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
recorded improvement, but there were heavy 


ae _ Seasonal decreases in logging. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


o on ‘The Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
of Columbia reported heightened activity, while 


curtailment was recorded in Quebec and the 
_ Prairie Provinces. 


eT 


Quebec—Manufacturing showed improve- 
ment, especially the metal and textile indus- 
tries; trade, transportation and communication 
also afforded more employment, while rail- 
road construction reported a decrease. State- 
ments were received from 1,298 employers with 
221,734 workers, as against 225,714 on March 
1. The index was much higher than on the 
cour rege date of any other year since 


Ontario—Further, though smaller gains were 
registered in Ontario, where 2,728 firms added — 
794 employees to their staffs, bringing. them 
to 336,382 on April 1. Much larger reduc- 
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Tasix 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF aLL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS : 
MENT IN MANURIOT OR NG AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY: 
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Maritime Prairie British | All maau- 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
i 1921 
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Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamiiton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 


CES al a dere fee See 86-7 90-6 BSA mn). sats. cheissetehe 85-7 86-9 

OO RES Ailes, akmerrate ac 84-8 90-9 85-2 82-3 99-8 

82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 77-0 81-4 98-3 

85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 77-3 84-2 97-4 

86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 80-1 82-7 |° 101-8 

88-5 98-4 85-1 87-5 80-3 83-7 102-5 

91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 82-4 85-4 104-0 

95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85-5 103-1 

95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 85-6 106-5 

97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 87-7 111-4 

97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 88-0 113-9 

99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 89-4 113-9 
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F 88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 95-0 89-3 105-8 
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tions had been indicated by the 2,655 firms 
making returns for the same date in 1926, 
when the index, at 88.0, was over six points 
lower than at the beginning of April this year. 
Seasonal curtailment was shown in logging, 
and railway construction was also slacker. On 
the other hand, manufacturing, mining, com- 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 


Industries 1Relative April 1 


Weight 1927 


Manufacturing..........-.....--- 58-3 93-8 
Animal products—edible......... 1-9 91-7 
Fur and products....... 0-1 81-7 
Leather and products 2-2 80-8 
Lumber and products....... 5-5 88-7 

Rough and dressed lumbe 3-1 , 89-7 
Furniture...... 1-1 91-6 
1:3 84-1 
0-4 72-5 
3-2 92-2 
7-2 111-5 
Eran salhiOebiecalg aielate’n 3-7 122-8 
Paper products.............-+- 0-8 97-0 
Printing and publish: Ses = 2-7 103-2 
_ Rubber products..............-+- 1-7 95-1 
Textile productsins.... <.sodedsless 9-5 97-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth 3-6 113-6 
Hosiery and knit goods... 7 1-9 107-2 
Garments and personal furnish- 
RAG ee fe TERE Py 2-9 77-1 
1-1 103-1 
liquors 1-5 100-5 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 0-1. 111-2 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 85-9 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 93-0 
Electriccurrent.............+0.+- 1:5 125-5 
Electrical apparatus.............. 1:3 131-7 
Tron and steel products ; 16-5 84-7 
Crude, rolled and forged pr 
ducts 1:8 68-8 
- 1-4 84-4 
Agricultural 1-2 93-8 
Land vehicles....... 7:3 95-8 
Steel shipbuilding an 0-5 33-9 
Heating appliances 0-6 85-8 
? and steel 
0-8 102-5 
products 0-7 93- 
Other iron and steel 2.2 a8 
Non-ferrous metal pr’ 2-0 108-1 
Mineral products 1-2 104-9 
enctp 0-5 92-8 
2-5 47-5 
5:5 98-5 
3-4 85-5 
1-4 154-1 
0-7 96-8 
O86 | © 19d 
Pe RGIGHNONOR: 0 dc aamassich egqnenpis + 2-5 118-4 
_ Transportation................... 13-3 104-2 
is Street railways and cartage...... 2-4 111:6 
_ Steam railways..............066- 9-5 97-6 

_ Shipping and stevedoring........ 1-4 160-0 
onstruction and maintenance.. 7:8 118-1 
hee Pe Ra his ae ae 

PRO WEY S55) vesgiacedety + os,cnie's . ‘ 
BUOY CL Tene x eiaisvenh danas 3-7 92-7 
ee Fert Re pe ae 1:8 118-5 
ae eats 0-9 114-4 
assign alolats Sie a aes 0-2 119-3 
0-7 123-7 
7-7 103-1 
5-1 105-6 
2-6 98-4 
ee as Eee es 100-0 96-2 


“ 1Nors.—The “relative weight" column shows the pr tion that 
'y the total number of employeesreported in all indestrice bv the firms ma 


munication, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade recorded gains; within the 
first named, the lumber, pulp and paper anc 
textile industries reported the largest increases, 
while employment in iron and steel showed ne 
general change, despite pronounced temporary 
losses in automobile production. 


sab April ! April 1 April 1 April 

re 1926 1925 1924 1923 

92-2 89-3 84-3 86-5 85-6 

88-0 85-4 81-9 81-0 76-3 

70-9 81-6 75-4 80-2 82-1 

82-7 78-9 75-9 80-8 82-5. 

85-9 87-7 83-3 83-8 88-3 

87-3 93-6 88-7 88-6 92-4 

89-4 84-0 78-4 78-1 82-0. 

80-2 76-0 74:7 77-8 84-0 

68-9 66-7 58-5 61-7 70-7 

93-0 90-4 90-1 87-8 85-5 

108-2 103-3 98-0 98-8 97-4. 

115-6 111-1 101-9 102-1 99-2 

95-3 91-1 88-6 90-8 89-5 

103-9 98-3 96- 97-8 97-3 

94-8 86-8 81- 75-1 83-2 

95-8 94-0 90- 86-9 91-1 

111-4 107-4 103- 96-8 102-3 

104-6 101-7 92. 90-1 92-4 

75-8 75-6 74- 75-4 80-4 

103-7 101-4 99- 93-5 4. 

102-2 96-7 89- 90-8 : 

107-4 105-9 105- 111-4 . 

85-3 84-5 82- 86-5 : 

90-2 88-5 75-0 85-2 5 

122-4 118-0 123-5 116-9 109-9 

133-2 115-7 112-5 110-8 101-2 

83-5 Sind 74- 82-0 . 

63-3 60-3 61-9 71:8 

78-6 74-4 67-6 74-0 

91-6 78-9 57-6 60: 

97-2 98-0 91-6 101-1 

35-5 81-2 32-9 34-2 

87-4 85-6 81-6 84-8 

r 

96-0 93-3 71-2 93-6 

88-4 88-7 79-3 81:3 
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101-4 100-6 98-9 96-8 
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85-0 75-6 80-3 88-8 

151-2 137-4 |' 152-7 145-2 

94-1 91-3 79-4 87-0 

116-2 110-7 107-6 106-0 

112-3 103-8 99-1 99-7 

117-2 112-5 109-9 107-6 

103-7 101-2 98-5 103-7 

109-9 109-6 107-8 109-0 

98-0 93-7 91-6 8 

151-2 164- 154-0 169-5 

117°8 113-7 8 91-4 

139-3 130-6 99- 85-4 

421-2 410-5 748 521-9 

96-9 96-3 80- 85-1 

116°5 112-8 107- 107-9 

114-1 111-7 110-2 111-1 

116-7 117-1 111-8 108-7 

119-8 113-1 102-9 103-8 

102-0 96-2 93-6 91-0. 

104-2 97-4 92-9 89-3 

97-8 93-8 94- 94-0 

96-3 91-4 87- “89-3 » 
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Prairie Provinces.—As is usual at the begin- 
ning of April, there were decreases in em- 
ployment in the Prairie Provinces on the date 
under review, chiefly in logging, coal mining 
and construction. Manufacturing, steam rail- 
way operation and trade, however, registered 
important gains. The working forces of the 
777 co-operating employers aggregated 101,156 
persons, as compared with 102,216 on March 
1. The index, at 94.8, was between six and 
seven points higher than on April 1, 1926; it 
was also higher than on the same date in 
any other year since 1920. 


British Columbia—Continued improvement 
was noted in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 627 
firms employing 71,871 workers, or 2,385 more 
than in the preceding month. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on April 1 a 
year ago, when employment was at the same 
level. The greatest gains were in lumber 
and fish-preserving establishments and con- 
struction, while logging firms released some 
employees. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancou- 
ver, while in Windsor and the other Border 
Cities and Winnipeg there were declines. 


_ Montreal—Continued improvement was 
shown in Montreal, 704 firms reporting an 
increase of 2,324 persons in their staffs, which 
brought them to 110,530 on April 1. The situ- 
ation was better than on the same date last 
year, when increases had also been shown. 
Sristsceures: particularly iron and _ steel, 
transportation, construction and trade re- 
‘corded heightened activity on the date under 
Teview. 


— Quebec.—Construction registered the most 
‘outstanding gains in Quebec City, while manu- 
facturing was somewhat slacker. Statements 
were received from 88 employers with 9,298 
workers, as compared with 8,974 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment was in less 
pum on April 1, 1926, the additions to staff 

— ‘recorded avite been smaller. 


- Toronto: —Further and larger gains that ex- 
seeded those noted on the corresponding date 
last year were reported in Toronto. The in- 
x then was several points lower. The work- 
forces of the 784 co-operating firms to- 
salled 99,855 persons, or, 2,852 more than on 
March 1. Considerable increases were regis- 
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tered in manufacturing, construction, services 
and trade. 


Ottawa—There was a _ general, though 
moderate advance in employment in Ottawa, 
chiefly in manufactures. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 9,832 workers was reported by the 129 
employers whose statistics were tabulated, and 
who had 9,668 in their last report. Condi- 
tions were better than at the beginning of 
April, 1926. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing in Hamilton, 
notably in iron and steel works, recorded in- 
creased employment. Returns were compiled 
from 205 firms in Hamilton employing 29,503 
persons, or 832 more than on March 1. The 
index of employment was higher than on the 
same date a year ago, when smaller gains 
were indicated. 


Windsor and the+Other Border Cities— 
Owing to a temporary cut in production in 
automobile plants, there was a loss in employ- 
ment in these cities on April 1, which caused 
the situation to be less favourable than on 
the corresponding date last year. Data were 
received from 89 firms employing 8,683 work- 
ers, as against 11,597 in the preceding month. 


Winnipeg—A small decrease was recorded 
in Winnipeg, where 87 persons were released 
by the 291 employers furnishing statistics, who 
had 27,077 workers on their payrolls. Manu- 
factures were slightly busier, but there was a 
falling off in construction. A similar decline 
took place on April 1, 1926, when the index 
was several points lower. 


Vancouver—Continued, but less extensive 
gains were noted in Vancouver, according to 
225 firms employing 24,750 workers, or 153 
more than on March 1. The most pronounced 
improvement took place in construction, while 
manufacturing as a whole was rather slacker. 
Although larger advances were made on April 
1, 1926, the index then was rather lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
ii. 


Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the lumber, pulp and 
paper, textile, non-ferrous metal and animal 
food groups and in iron and steel, which on 
the whole showed considerable gains, despite 
the losses in automobile works already men- 
tioned. Leather boot and shoe and tobacco 
factories, however, reported smaller payrolls. 
Statements were received from 3,784 manu- 
facturers employing 463,721 operatives, as com- 
pared with 456,230 in the preceding month. 
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The situation continued to be better than on 
the corresponding date in any other year since 
1920; in most of the intervening years the 
trend had been upward. 


Animal Products, Edible—Further improve- 
ment was noted in fish canneries and dairies, 
that in the former taking place chiefly in 
British Columbia, and in the latter, in Que- 
bec. Statements were tabulated from 172 
firms employing 14,764 workers, as against 
14,263 at the beginning of March. This in- 
crease was over twice as large as that recorded 
on April 1, 1926, when the index number was 
some six points lower. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe fac- 
tories reported reductions in personnel, while 
minor gains were noted in other branches of 
this group. The 195 co-operating employers 
reduced their payrolls from 18,050 in the pre- 


ceeding month to 17,604 at the beginning of 


April. The largest losses were in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. Prac- 
tically no change was noted on April 1 a year 
ago, “but the situation then was rather less 
favourable than on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Considerable seas- 


onal expansion was indicated in rough and 


dressed lumber factories, while container, fur- 
niture and vehicle works were also busier. 
The improvement was not quite as pro- 
nounced as on the corresponding date a 
year ago; the index number then, however, 
was one point lower. Statistics were com- 
piled from 687 manufacturers employing 
43,734 workers, as compared with 42,337 at 
the beginning of March. The tendency in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces was de- 
cidedly upward, but elsewhere declines were 
recorded. 


Musical Instruments.—There was an _ in- 
crease in employment in musical instrument 
factories, 42 of which employed 3,226 workers, 
or 112 more than on March 1. The increase 


was largely confined to Ontario. Employment 


was more active than at the beginning of 
April last year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a com- 
paratively small falling off in employment 
in vegetable food factories on the date under 
review, losses in starch and’ glucose, sugar 


and syrup, flour and cereal mills being partly 


offset by improvement in biscuit, chocolate, 
confectionery and some other divisions. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 308 firms whose 
payrolls declined by 177 persons to 25,467 at 
the beginning of April. Ontario reported the 
bulk of the shrinkage. Insignificant gains 
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were indicated on April 1, 1926, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper mills was upward, and 
factories producing miscellaneous paper goods 
were also busier, according to data received 
from 460 firms. They employed 57,074 
workers, as compared with 55,392 in their last 
repert. A large proportion of the advance 
took place in Ontario, although there were 
also increases in the Prairie Provinces. Em- 
ployment was in decidedly greater volume 
than on April 1 last year, when much smaller 
gains were noted. 


Textile Products—Additions to staffs on 
practically the same scale as on the same da 
in 1926 were registered in this group, but th 
index number continued to be higher than on 
Apri] 1 in any other year since 1920. State 
ments were compiled from 510 manufacturers 
with 75,320 employees, or 1,177 more thar 
at the beginning of March. The largest gain 
were in Quebec and Ontario, but the tendency 
generally was favourable. Cotton, silk, hos: 
iery and knitting, garment and personal f 
nishing plants recorded larger payrolls. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquor—Re- 
ductions in employment were shown in this 
group on April 1, 200 persons being released 
from the working forces of the 104 co-operat. 
ing establishments, which employed 11,918 
workers. The decrease was chiefly reported i 
tobacco factories in Quebec. Considerabl 
improvement had been registered on the cor- 
responding date last year, but the index num 
ber then was almost four points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Furthe 
genera] increases in personnel were noted it 
110 building material plants, which employed 
9,229 workers, as compared with 8,864 in the: 
last report. This increase was smaller tha 
that indicated on the corresponding date | 
year ago, but the situation then was nol 
quite so. favourable. 


Electric Current—Ninety-one producers 0 
electric current reported 11,896 persons 
their employ, or 291 more than at the begin 
ning of March. Quebee and Ontario registere 
most of the increase. On April 1, 1926, th 
tendency was downward and the index num 
ber then was between seven and eight point 
lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—Statistics wer 
received from 645 manufacturers in this grout 
whose staffs were enlarged by 1,564 employees 
to 131,175 at the beginning of April. Ther 
were considerable losses in automobile { 
tories, owing to a temporary cut in produce 
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tion, but offsetting gains were noted in rail- 
way car shops, rolling and forging mills, gen- 
eral machinery, structural iron and steel and 
some other branches of this industry. Im- 
provement was shown in all provinces ex- 
cept Ontario, that in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces being most pronounced. Al- 
though greater expansion had been indicated 
on the corresponding date last year, the 
index number, was several points lower than 
on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Returns 
tabulated from 106 manufacturers in this 
group showed that they employed 16,287 per- 
sons, as against 15,564 on March 1. Most of 
this increase took place in Quebec. The level 
of employment was considerably higher than 
on the corresponding date last year, when 
smaller gains were recorded. 


Mineral Products-—Expansion in employ- 
ment was reported in these industries at the 
beginning of April, 331 workers having been 
added to the payrolls of the 78 co-operating 
establishments, which employed 9,730 at the 
beginning of April. Gas, oil and some other 
mineral product works shared in the advance, 
which was chiefly confined to Quebec. A 
minor reduction in employment had been 
noted on the corresponding date last year, the 
index number then was a good deal lower. 


4: Logging 

‘Continued and greater seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 229 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 32,114 men on March 1 to 
20,028 on the date under review. The most 
extensive decreases were in Quebec and On- 
hario. Somewhat larger contractions were re- 
ported on April 1, 1926, when employment 
was in rather smaller volume. 


Mini 


~Coal—In contrast with the shrinkage in 
smployment shown at the beginning of April 
last year, there was a moderately upward 
movement in coal mines on the date under 
eview. Data were received from 89 opera- 
ors, whose staffs stood at 26,661 workers, as 
wainst 26,498 in their last report. The index 
yumber was ten points higher than in spring 
ast year. Considerable improvement was 1n- 
licated in the Maritime Provinces, but there 
were seasonal declines in Alberta. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 


firms in this group employing 11,518 
- or 347 more than at the beginning 
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of March. The most extensive gains were in 
Quebec and Ontario. Minor losses had taken 
place at the beginning of April, 1926, when 
the index number was 137.4, as compared 
with 154.1 on the date under review. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Continued improvement was reported in 
quarries and other industries coming under 
this heading; 66 firms employed 5,946 
workers, while at the beginning of March they 
had 5,783. Greater advances were indicated 
by the 66 employers furnishing statistics on 
the corresponding date last year, but the 
situation then was not so favourable. 


Communication \ 


According to information received from 18% 
communication companies and branches, they 
enlarged their staffs by 474 persons to 24,717 
on April 1. The situation was better than 
in the spring of any of the other years of the 
record in most of which much smaller in- 
creases were indicated. Quebec and Ontario 
reported the greatest gains. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—Employment 
increased in local transportation, 250 workers 
having been added to the payrolls of the 113 
co-operating employers, who had 19,247 per- 
sons on payroll. Ontario registered the most 
marked improvement. Much smaller gains 
were recorded on the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number was two points 
lower. 


Steam Railway—Statisties were tabulated 
from 101 concerns and divisional, superin- 
tendents employing 75,242 persons, as against 
75,531 in the preceding month. This reduction 
is very similar to that reported on April 1 
a year ago, but the level of employment then 
was lower. The most extensive curtailment 
took place in the Maritime Provinces, while 
in the Prairie Province improvement was in- 
dicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Seasonal  ad- 
vances were recorded in shipping and longshore 
work at the beginning of April, but the gains 
were rather less pronounced than on the cor- 
responding date last year, and the index num- 
ber then was higher. Forty-five employers 
in this group had 11,043 workers, as against 
10,439 in their last report: Ports in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia afforded in- 
creased employment. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued at a high level, although 
the additions to staffs were not so large as on 
April 1, 1926, when the index number was 
over eleven points lower. Statements were 
compiled from 388 contractors with 28,564 
persons in their employ, or nearly 1,000 more 
than in their last report. A large share of 
the improvement was in Ontario and British 
Columbia, while the tendency in the Prairie 
Provinces was retrogressive. 


Highway—Seasonal increases that involved 
a larger number of workers than at the com- 
mencement of April in other years of the 


‘record were noted on highway construction 


and maintenance; 95 contractors employed 
4,074 workers, as compared with 3,296 in the 
preceding month. Practically all the expan- 
sion was in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Employment was in considerably greater 
volume than on April 1, 1926. 


Railway—aAs is customary at the beginning 
of April, there was a falling off in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
wailways. Additions to staffs were made in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 
‘bia, but elsewhere there were declines, those 
in, Ontario and Quebec being most extensive. 


‘The working forces of the 83 co-operating 


contractors and divisional superintendents 
aggregated 29,184 men, whereas in the pre- 
ceding month they had 30,491 employees. The 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF MARCH, 
1927 


HE term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to in- 
voluntary idleness due to economic causes. 
Persong engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 


~ not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 


volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
‘bership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 


that «such figures have reference only to the 
- organizations reporting. 


_ At the end of March, 1927, unemployment 
among local trade unions showed a down- 
ward trend in comparison with that of the pre- 


_ vious month, as was indicated by the re- 


turns tabulated from 1,509 labour organiza- 
tions, comprising a membership of) 156,664 
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index number was lower than on the cor- 
responding date a year ago. 


Services 


This group showed moderate gains, accord 
ing to 171 firms with 14,588 employees, com- 
pared with 14,364 in the preceding month. 
Laundries registered the greatest improve- 
ment, mainly in Ontario. The trend was 
also upward at the beginning of April, 1926. 
when employment was less than on the date 
under review. 


Trade 


There was an increase of 642 persons in 
the forees of the 581 wholesale and retail 
establishments making returns, which re- 
ported 61,194 workers on April 1. A slight 
falling off had been noted on the same date 
a year ago, and the index number then, as 
well as at the beginning of April in every 
other year since the record was instituted in 
1920, was lower than on the date under re- 
view. Improvement was noted in all except 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Tebles I, II and III give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively. The 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry, 
is of the total number of employees reporte 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
April 1,1927. 


persons. Of these 8,975, or a percentage of 
5.7, were out of work, as compared with 
percentages of 6.5 in February and 7.3 in 
March last year. The improvement in the 
situation at the close of March was the first 
to be recorded since October last year, and 
was due to a partial recovery from the winter 
period of slackness in many of the trades and 
industries. In Nova Scotia, owing to the 
closing of one of the ‘collieries, a large num- 
ber of miners were thrown out of work, whic 
materially affected the total of unemplove L 
for the province but the gains in employment 
in the other provinces, with the exception o 
Alberta where slight reductions were reported, 
more than offset these contractions. The 
Province of Ontario registered the most note- 
worthy improvement, especially in the build- 
ing and construction trades and in the manu- 
facturing » ae although the derniess 
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in these trades and industries generally 
throughout Canada was good. In comparison 
with the returns for March last year all 
provinces with the exception of Quebec and 
British Columbia reported a higher level of 
employment. In Quebec the situation re- 
mained stationary, while the reductions in 
British Columbia were slight. 

A separate tabulation is made of trade 
union conditions in the largest city in each 
province, except Prince Edward Island. Dur- 
ing March Halifax, although reporting better 
‘conditions than in February, still had 8.6 per 
cent of unemployed members, which was the 
largest percentage of idleness in the various 
cities used for comparison. Vancouver, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg followed each other fairly 
closely, with percentages of 7.0, 6.7 and 6.5 


out the majority of the trades was more 
favourable, the most substantial gain being 
reported among iron and steel workers and 
printing tradesmen. Garment workers regis- 
tered the same amount of inactivity as in 
February, but among the cigar and tobacco, 
and glass workers unions, whose combined 
membership and unemployment was not suffi- 
cient to particularly affect the total percentage 
of idleness in the manufacturing industries, un- 
employment was quite prevalent. The level 
of unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, as a whole, was the same during March 
as in the corresponding month last year, the 
percentage out of work in both cases standing 
at 5.2. Fluctuations, however, occurred, in the 
various trades and industries, but the changes 
were not particularly outstanding. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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respectively. In Edmoniton, as in February, 
the most favourable situation prevailed where 
3.3 per cent of the members were out of 
work. 

- The accompanying chart gives the trend of 
unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
‘The curve during the first two months of the 

sent year projected upward from that at 
pre end of December, but in March changed 
slightly in an opposite direction, indicating 
a. somewhat better situation. The level 
throughout the three months, however, was 
wer than that attained during the same 

eriod in 1926. 

“In the manufacturing industries, where re- 
Biris were tabulated from 414 unions with 
3,509 persons, the unemployment percentage 
vas 5.2 at the end of March, as compared 
th 6.8 in February. The situation through- 


From the coal mining regions reports were 
received from 25 unions, with 11,649 members, 
11.3 per cent of whom were idle in March, as 
compared with a percentage of 1.6 in Febru- 
ary. As mentioned previously in this article, 
the Nova Scotia coal mines reported consider- 
able idleness owing to a shutdown in one of 
the collieries. In addition, some short time was 
registered in the same province. While some- 
what similar conditions prevailed in Nova 
Scotia during March last year still the. 
number unemployed in March this year was 
not so great. In Alberta unemployment was 
in slightly greater volume during March than 
in either the previous month or March last 
year, but in British Columbia there was only 
a nominal change for the better in both com- 
parisons. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
were not so slack as in February, and reported 
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the same percentage of improvement over 
March last year. bors 
Owing to the opening up of spring activities 
in building and construction less unemploy- 
ment was reported among the tradesmen 
than in February. Returns were tabulated 
from 168 unions of building ttradesmen with 
16,823 members, 3,148, or a percentage of 18.7 
of whom were idle, in comparison with 24.3 
per cent in February. The most noteworthy 
gains in employment occurred among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stonecutters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and steam shovel and dredgemen, and im- 


- provement of lesser magnitude was indicated 


among the remaining tradesmen with the ex- 
ception of tile layers, lathers and roofers, who 
were quite slack. The construction trades, as 
a whole, showed a better situation this year 
than last, when in March, 1926, the percent- 
age out of work stood at 20.9. In this com- 
parison granite and stonecutters reported the 
greatest increase in activity, and steam shovel 
and dredgemen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, electrical workers, painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers also were afforded more work. Tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, on the other hand, were 
much slacker, and employment for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and carpenters and 
joiners also declined. 

In the transportation industry reports 
were tabulated from 615 unions with a mem- 


‘bership of 56,889 persons, 2.9 per cent of 


whom were out of work as compared with 
4.0 per cent in February. The situation for 
navigation workers was much improved as 
compared with February, especially in the 
‘province of British Columbia. In the steam 


railway division where the returns constitute 


over 80 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting, a slightly greater volume of 
employment was afforded, but in the street 
and electric railway division there was no 
change in the percentage unemployed. The 
navigation, steam, and street and electric rail- 
way divisions all contributed their quota of 
gain over March last year when the percent- 
age for transportation, as a whole, was 4.5. 

A separate tabulation is made for, long- 


shore workers, reports having been received 


from 13 organizations with 6,452 members, 


949 of whom were unemployed, or a per- 


centage of 14.7, as compared with percent- 
ages of 8.6 in February and 10.5 in March 
last year. 

The public employment -group with 131 


unions reporting a membership of 12,116 per- 


sons indicated greater activity during March 
than in either the previous month or March 
last year. This was due in both compari- 
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sons to the better situation existing among 
civic employees. ; 

In the division of miscellaneous trades re 
ports were received from 100 organizations, 
with 5,664 members, 314 of whom were idle, 
or a percentage of 5.5, as compared with 6.5 
per cent in February and 5.5 per cent im 
March last year. In the former comparison 
hotel and restaurant employees, theatre and 
stage employees, barbers and stationary en 
gineers and firemen all reported somewhat 
more favourable conditions, while in the latter 
employment for barbers and stationary en= 
gineers advanced, but hotel and restaurant 
and theatre and stage employees were less 
active. 

Among fishermen there was no unemplo 
ment during March, as compared with per- 
centages of 4.1 in February and 1.3 in March 
jast year. Lumber workers and loggers were 
also fully engaged as in February, but in 
March last: year 19.4 per cent of their mem- 
bers were idle. 

Table I on this page summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for March of each year 
from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1925, to date, and 
table II on page 547 represents the percent 
ages of unemployment reported in the differ- 
ent groups of industries for the same months, 


TABLE _I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMEN’ 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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£4] = 

Month rail. € g - 
dei) 3/213 F f 
ais|e|3|8| 3 28| 8 
z\izl\&|é6ls a o} 


2-2| 3-0) 3-9] 6-7| 1-2] 5-3] 3-6] 8-2] 5-6 
1-9| 3-1] 3-3| 2-3] 3-2] 4-0] 2-1] 7-6] 3» 
:|17-9|11-7|16-9]13-0]10-5|12-1| 9-8]34-6|16- 

‘| 9-5] 7-1] 7-7| 8-3|14-1|11-0]10-1/17-7| 9- 

| 3-0| 1-4| 7-3] 5-5] 8-5] 5-0] 7-6|14-0| 6. 

3-6| 3-6] 8-7] 7-0] 7-4| 6-5] 5-3| 3-2] 6 

9-2] 5-4/14-1] 9-2112-8] 4-5] 8-1] 7-0(10- 

8-8| 4-2/11-4] 9-2] 9-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-4) 9 

3-7| 2-4/11-6] 7-2] 8-2] 6-6/11-2| 7-8] 8 

2-0| 4-5]13-6| 6-2| 6-5] 4-1/15-6| 6-6] 8 

-| 3-9] 3-2/11-7] 3-5] 5-8] 4-6|16-4| 3-4] 7+ 

| 8-4] 3-4|10-2| 3-8] 4-3] 2-4110-8] 4-1] 6-1 
2-2] 2-5] 6-4] 4-5] 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 

7-2| 4-21 6-0| 3-8] 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4- 

6-6| 3-0|10-9| 3-7] 1-7] -8| 2-6] 5-2] & 

3-9] 2-1/10-6| 3-1| 1-8| 1-0] 3-7] 4-4] 5 

4-4] 4-7] 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6+1| 6. 

1925 4-3] 3-0|14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4) 6-9| 7: 

Jan., 1926...... 17-8] 2-8] 8-6| 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2] 6-9] 8 
Feb., 1926...... 22-2] 2-2] 6-6] 7-9| 8-7| 8-7] 6-8| 6-7] Be 
Wan Wes 19-0] 2-7] 6-5| 8-4] 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0] 7+ 
April, 1926...... 17-2| 1-8|11-0| 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] % 
ay, 1926...... 4-1] 2-6/10-0] 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0] 4-9 
June, 1926.,....| 3-8] 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6] +8] 4-9] 2-6] 4- 
July; 1926.°.... 2-6] 2-0| 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] -6| 5-3) 4-0] 2- 
‘Aug., 1926...... 1-9| 2-5] 3-2] 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9| 2- 
Sept., 1926...... 1-1] 1-6] 7-1] 1-8] -5] 1-1] 2-0] 5-4] 3+ 
Oct.,' 1926...... 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] -4| 1-4] +8) 5-6] 2-4 
Nov., 1926...... 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2] -9| 6-7/10-0] 4+ 
Dec., 1926...... 3-2| 2-2] 7-6] 5-6] 4-3| 2-1] 6-7) 7-5] 5+ 
Jan., 1997...... 3-0] 3-4] 7-8] 6-8| 6-3] 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6 
Feb. WET zs, 3 3-8| 2-3] 7-2] 7-21 8-1] 5-3] 4-2] 7-4] 6 

March, 1927... |. 13-1] 1-6| 6-5| 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4) 4-4 
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TABLE H—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR MARCH, 1927 


URING the month of March, 1927, the instances the levels were several points lower 
volume of business as indicated by the than those attained at the close of March, 
average daily placements effected by the of- 1926. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
fices of the Employment Service of Canada plications was 67.5 and 69.4 during the first 
was nearly 5 per cent greater than that trans- and second half of March, in contrast with 
acted during the previous month, but was the ratio of 69.1 and 77.6 during the same 
over 10 per cent less than that recorded dur- period of 1926. The ratios of placements to 
ing March, 1926. In the first comparison all each 100 applications during the periods un- 
groups showed gains except logging, the most der review were 60.2 and 61.4 as compared 
noteworthy being in farming, manufacturing with 63.0 and with 66.8 during the corre- 
and services, while the decline from March of sponding month last year. 
last year was mainly attributable to reduc- A summary of the reports from the offices 
tion in farm placements, the change in other showed that the average number of applica- 
groups being small. tions reported during the first half of March 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications ——————— Vacancies - ------------ Placements 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 1927, was 1,298 daily, as compared with 1,2 
_ of employment since January, 1925, as repre- during the preceding period, and with 1295 7 
ba sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and daily in the corresponding period of 1926. naa 
: placements effected for each 100 applications plications for work during the latter half c 
Be for work, registered at the offices of the Ser- the month registered 1,371 daily, in contre 
vice throughout Canada, computations being with 1,488 daily during the latter half of 
ean semi-monthly. It will be seen that the March a year ago. 
curve of vacancies in relation to applications Employers notified the Service of a daily 
rose steadily throughout the month, while the average of 873 vacancies during the first hal 
curve of placements in relation to applications and 952 during the latter half of the montt h 
_ declined somewhat during the first half of the under review, as compared with a daily aver- 
- month, recovering slightly during the latter age of 895 and 1,156 vacancies during the 
half of the period under review; Neck in both month of March, 1926. Vacancies offered to 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1927 
Vacancies Applicants Regul 
SS a eae | lace- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled || Regis- | Referred Placed Un- ments 
during | atend of|| tered to ———_—_—————_| placed same 
period period during | vacancies} Regular | Casual | at end of || period 
period period 1926 
NOVA; Scotia 2)... 005.4 TO 712 62 eee 707 219 436 712 256 
LEINES 2 ee ieee tne See en 392 40 438 350 66 284 380 85 
New Glasgow 147 16 159 181 83 52 225 139 
Sudnegy rie. eee natal Bite i 173 6 174 176 70 100 107 32 
New Brunswick 497 17 623 496 159 337 498 180 
Chath 64 12 77 59 13 46 37 6 
Moncton 173 5 200 178 58 120 86 53 
t. Jo 260 0 346 259 88 171 375 121 
Quebec 1,809 510 4,384 1,813 1,437 91 1,881 1,299 
Hull 466 246 650 497 420 76 100 188 
Montreal... 705 153 2,677 617 524 2 1,477 721 
Quebec... 256 23 548 275 211 5 159 145 
Sherbrooke. . 182 57 249 173 130 8 58 104 
BbrOe: RAV OLS teres: <inlsisisa genie « «shies Ss 200 31 260 251 152 0 87 141 
Ontario.................. ....| 10,667 1,671 || 14,359 9,509 5,529 3,337 7,899 5,572 
Belleville... bs 148 3 166 144 97 47 103 108 
Brantford. 195 29 266 173 120 53 151 152 
239 21 277 274 145 129 43 93 
96 0 136 97 87 7 50 102 
242 0 319 247 218 29 125 469 
215 41 260 162 66 76 138 58 
941 33 1,431 922 283 639 1,229 267 
394 40 400 365 63 302 161 90 
E 124 15 402 168 94 26 248 111 
445 71 422 434 344 53 351 387 
289 23 222 268 117 146 137 124 
441 186 436 208 180 28 251 201 
326 57 534 226 178 48 319 71 
Lies benlss's 828 217 851 761 550 108 676 438 
oni proreleets 5. cs. : 129 102 210 171 140 31 22 82 
Peterborough. Rae? foi thane eae > 186 38 198 198 130 27 115 70 
PPOr ts Ar Gh inverts tices: «tech trez ; 556 37 365 357 334 23 9 514 
St. Catharines................. ‘ 263 28 363 221 124 97 _ 481 146 
St, Phomasy, «Lei .,.5 00.0002 178 26 160 160 90 70 131 78 
Siig OS. SR; Sa ee eae 108 6 119 100 68 32 138 99 
Sault Ste. Marie............... 148 18 528 145 77 36 213 98 
Balbir ys chase ee eee. cB 460 94 470 382 371 11 79 220 
BET INSS Bie ees ataje siete » Spe Bese 235 31 289 201 179 22 72 193 
MOronvo wees: Oty. Soak. Seton rae ee 2,882 537 4,988 2,580 1,153 1,078 2,455 1,044 
RGROTeALIN), shes SaK ae... 25. ae Rom ee 549 18 547 545 321 224 202 357 
ManIGODA? 2 oer asker tee eeee as 3,094 129 4,845 3,317 1,952 1,236 1,670 2,101 
MEAG. costae sia .cnc8 ace. *389 45 329 264 250 14 76 264 
Pp UpH Ins Mees c o8 2 aki Le. sets 85 12 200 83 47 36 119 62 
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the Service during the latter half of February 
this year averaged 819 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 779 
placements during tthe first half of March, of 
which 495 were in regular employment and 
284 in work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total average placement dur- 
ing the preceding period of 778 daily, and 
with 816 daily during the first half of March, 
1926. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 841 daily 
(559 regular and 282 casual), as compared 
with an average of 995 daily during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

During the month of March, 1927, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 23,370 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 21,898 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment numbered 14,260, of which 10,404 
were of men and 3,856 were of women, while 
the placements in casual work totalled 7,638. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers numbered 15,329 for men and 9,328 
for women, a total of 24,657, while the appli- 
cations for work totalled 35,993, of which 
25,133 were from men and 10,860 from women. 

, _ The following table gives the placements to 
° date in the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada :— 


4 ——_—— — | | S| EE 


1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 
1920. 


305, 905 
lias isiorasee sleaatere wee sid 366,547 79,265 445,812 
280,518 75,238 » 75 
297,827 05, 695 393,522 
347,165 115,387 » 552 
247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412,825 
300,226 109,929 410,155 
4 40,616 | 21,226 61,842 
un ; 
Nova Scotia 


During March orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for over 
_ 14 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
_ ing month, and for nearly 6 per cent more 
_ than during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 10 per cent higher 
_ than in February, and over 8 per cent in ex- 
cess of March, 1926. There were increased 
placements over March of last year in all 
industrial groups except logging, farming and 
trade. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 85; logging, 52; con- 
_ struction and maintenance, 60; trade, 58; and 
services, 340, of which 249 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 143 men 
and 76 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


4 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at offices in New Brunswick 
during March called for nearly 7 per cent 
more workers than in February, but nearly 
31 per cent below March last year. Place- 
ments during the month under review were 
nearly 9 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 29 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding month in 1926. The 
decline from last year was general, all groups 
except trade showing fewer placements in 
March than in the same month of 1926. Of 
the 496 placements effected during the month 
381 were in services, of which 279 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 69 of men and 90 of 
women. 


Quebec 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March were 
over 15 per cent better than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 6 per cent less favour- 
able than in the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were nearly 15 per cent 
higher than in February, and nearly 8 per — 
cent in excess of March, 1926. Increased 
placements in the logging industry were re- 
sponsible for the gains over last year, offset 
in part by reduced placements in the construc- 
tion group. The changes in the other divisions 
were small. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 112; logging, 
392; construction and maintenance, 428; and 
services, 537, of which 394 were of household 
workers. During the month 930 men and 507 
women were placed in regular employment. 


Ontario 


There was an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Ontario during March when compared 
with the preceding month, but a decline of less 
than one per cent in comparison with the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements were 
over 7 per cent higher than in February, but 
declined more than 3 per cent from March, 
1926. Reduced placements in the logging in- 
dustry were mainly responsible for the de- 
cline from last year, although minor reduc- 
tions were shown in other groups. The most 
substantial gain was in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 1,500; logging, 929; 
farming, 898; transportation, 202; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,723; trade, 353; and 
services, 3,113, of which 2,121 were of house- 
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hold workers. There were 4,203 men and 1,326 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


Manitoba 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March were over 17 per cent better than in 
the preceding month, but over 3 per cent less 
favourable than in the corresponding month 
last year. There ‘vas un increase of over 16 
per cent in placements when compared with 
February, but a decline of nearly 3 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1926. Fewer place- 
ments in the logging and farming industries 
were responsible for the reduction from last 
year, as the changes in other groups were 
small. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were made during the month 
included: manufacturing, 112; logging, 235; 
farming, 993; construction and maintenance, 
90; trade, 178; and services, 1,551, of which 
1,218 were of household workers.  Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 
1,308 of men and 644 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


During the month of March positions 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 
were 54 per cent higher than in February, 
but nearly 26 per cent less than in March, 
1926. Placements were nearly 40 per cent 
higher than in the month preceding, but over 
20 per cent less than in March last year. In- 
dustrial groups except. transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and trade showed 
reduced placements from last year, those in 
the farming industry being the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: farming, 1,163; transportation, 98; 
construction and maintenance, 187; and ser- 
vices, 795, of which 506 were of household 
_ workers. 

Alberta 


There was an increase of nearly 26 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Alberta during March when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but a decline 
of nearly 27 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 20 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, but nearly 27 per cent less than in March, 
1926. All industrial groups, except logging 
and transportation, participated in the reduc- 
tions in placements from last year, those in 
farming being the most pronounced. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month in- 


Po 


cluded: manufacturing, 235; logging, 155; 
farming, 871; construction and maintenance, 
189; trade, 62, and services, 662, of which 497 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,371 men and 385 women were placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


British Columbia 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during March was over 44 per cent above the — 
preceding month, but over 23 per cent below 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 53 per cent higher than in 
February, but nearly 24 per cent lower than 
in March, 1926. All industrial groups except 
mining and trade showed reductions in place- 
ments when compared with March last year, 
those in construction and maintenance being 
the largest. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions ,included: manufacturing, 378; logging, 
267; farming, 263; mining, 100; transporta- 
tion, 111; construction and maintenance, 406; 
trade, 1381; and services, 872, of which 502 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment during the month num- 
bered 1,183 of men and 322 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During March, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 14,260 
placements in regular employment of which 
8,225 were persons for whom the employment, 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,504 were granted the Hmploy- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 940 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 564 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment Ser- 
vice who may desire to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The Quebec offices issued reduced rate cer- 
tificates to 158 bushmen, 53 of whom travelled 
to points within the province and 105 to out- 
side points. The transfers outside the prov- 
ince were all effected by the Hull office which 
despatched 63 bushmen to employment around 
North Bay and 42 bushmen to the Sudbury 
district. The 538 provincial transfers were — 
from the Quebec city office to points within 
its own zone. 

Those benefiting by the reduced rate in On- 
tario numbered 247, of whom 217 went to 
provincial points and 30 to other provinces. 
Within the province 156 of the transfers were 


for bushmen, the majority of whom travelled 
to employment in the Fort William and Port 
Arthur zones. From North Bay 6 derrick 
runners, one pulp worker, one railway con- 
struction labourer, one fireman, one engineer, 
one carpenter and 11 mill construction labour- 
ers were sent to Timmins, 2 nursery men and 
2 construction labourers to Toronto and one 
mill hand to Peterborough, while from Sud- 
bury one labourer was transferred to Sault 
Ste. Marie and 5 teamsters were sent to the 
Sudbury zone. Fourteen building construc- 
tion labourers, 2 miners and 2 farm labourers 
were despatched from Port Arthur and 3 
building construction labourers from Fort 
William to points within their respective 
zones. Peterborough received one die maker 
from London, North Bay one cordwood cut- 
ter from Kitchener, Oshawa one die maker 
from Windsor, Sudbury one engineer and 
_ Timmins 8 construction labourers from. Pem- 
5 broke. Of those going outside the province 
a Port Arthur shipped one farm labourer to 
n° Regina, North Bay 12 bushmen, one miner 
3 and one construction labourer, and Sudbury 
15 bushmen to points in the Hull zone. 
Of the 608 reduced rate certificates issued 
~ by Manitoba offices 301 were to persons going 
to points within the province and 307 to other 
provinces. Of the former, Winnipeg de- 
- gpatched 222 farm hands, 37 female farm 
workers, 3 hotel workers, one motor mechanic 
and 5 female cooks to the Brandon zone, 2 
_ farm workers, one camp cook and one kitchen 
_ worker to Dauphin, and 24 farm labourers, 2 
farm generals and one female hotel worker 
within its own zone. In addition Dauphin 
- sent 2 bushmen within its zone. The transfers 
_ to other provinces were all from the Winni- 
peg office, including one practical nurse, and 
one female hotel worker going to Regina, 2 
female hotel workers and one kitchen worker 
- to Estevan, one cook and one brick washer 
_ to Saskatoon, one greenhouse man to Moose 
Jaw, one hotel general to Weyburn and 115 
_ farm labourers to various Saskatchewan points. 
_ Two rock drillers and one farm labourer 
» travelled to employment in the Edmonton 
_ zone and one farm labourer to the Calgary 
zone. The remainder of those transferred 
tside the province were for the Port Arthur 
zone and included 161 bushmen, 6 cooks, 4 farm 
hands, 3 female hotel workers, 2 machinists, 
_ one pipe fitter, one store girl and one cookee. 
In Saskatchewan the 100 certificates issued 
_ were all for provincial points. The move- 
ment was primarily toward the agricultural 
_ districts of the province, the transfers for 
farm workers numbering 83, the majority of 


’ ‘whom were for points near Saskatoon and 
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Moose Jaw. In addition the Prince Albert 
zone received one labourer and one bushman 
from the Regina and Prince Albert offices 
respectively and the remaining 15 were house- 
hold and hotel workers going to various parts 
of the province. ; 
In Alberta 196 persons were granted reduced 
transportation, 161 of whom were sent to em- 
ployment within the province and 35 to other 
provinces. Provincially Edmonton transferred 
48 farm hands, 27 bushmen, 22 mill hands, 
5 sawyers, 6 miners, one carpenter, 4 cooks, 
one engineer, one labourer, one shoe repairer, 
one waitress, one handyman, and one house- 
keeper within its own zone, 4 farm labourers 
and one housekeeper within the Calgary zone, 
and 2 farm labourers to Drumheller, and Calgary 
despatched 15 farm hands and one cook to 
Drumheller, 4 farm iabourers to Edmonton, 
2 cooks and one farm labourer to Lethbridge, 
and 3 bushmen, 8 farm workers and one house- 
keeper to points within the Calgary zone. The 
interprovincial transfers from the Edmonton 
office included 26 farm labourers and one maid 
for the Saskatoon zone and 4 farm labourers 
for the North Battleford zone and from Cal- 
gary one cook and one cookee for Cranbrook, 
and one farm hand for each of the Revelstoke 
and Saskatoon zones. 
British Columbia certificates numbered 195, 
of which 108 were provincial and 87 interpro- 
vincial. The movement within the province 
from -Vancouver included 6 farm labourers, 7 
miners, 4 cooks, one engineer, 7 sawyers, 2 
pole makers, 4 loggers, one foreman, one 
hoisting engineer, one flunkey and one black- 
smith going to Kamloops, 5 miners, 4 drafts- 
men, 4 flunkies, 8 farm hands and 8 carpen- 
ters going to Penticton, 5 miners and one — 
cook to Revelstoke, 3 bricklayers to Nelson, 
one millwright to Prince George and 7 miners, — 
2 cooks and one hoisting man to points with- — 
in the Vancouver zone. Nelson transferred 9 
bushmen, Prince George 12 bushmen and 5 
sawyers, and Prince Rupert one bushman, all 
to points within their respective zones, and 
from Cranbrook, Kamloops received 2 lum- 
ber workers. Interprovincially all the trans- 
fers were for farm workers, 37 of whom went 
to employment within the province of Alberta, — 
46 to Saskatchewan points and 4 to Manitoba, _ 
the majority of whom were despatched by — 
the Vancouver office. 
Of the 1,504 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate, 803 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
658 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 35 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way and 8 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. , 


‘per cent’ in both comparisons. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1927 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated 

by the work of ithe offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada during the quar- 
ter January to March, 1927, showed little 
change when a comparison is made with the 
records of the corresponding period in 1926, 
as there was but a slight decrease in the 
vacancies offered, and a nominal gain in place- 
ments effected, the change being less than 1 
The only 
marked increase over last year in vacancies 
was in the logging industry, with minor gains 
recorded in manufacturing, mining and trade, 
which were more than offset, however, by de- 
clines in all other groups. Logging also showed 
the greatest expansion in placements. Que- 
bee, Ontario and Manitoba showed nominal 
increases, both in vacancies offered and in 
placements effected, while Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan registered slight gains in place- 
ments alone, New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia recording contractions in 
both instances. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
Employment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period January to March, 1927. 


From the chart on page 548 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curve representing the ratio 
of vacancies to applications has, with the ex- 
ception of a sharp decline during the first half 
of January and a minor decline during the 
latter half of February, shown an upward 
‘trend throughout the period, the curve of 
placements in relation to applications also 
showing fluctuations although in a lesser de- 
gree, the highest points in the latter being 


attained in the first half of January and of 


February. The peaks in both instances how- 
ever were not so high, nor did tthe curves fall 


so low as those shown during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1926. During the period of 
January to March, 1927, there was a ratio of 
66.9 vacancies and of 61.0 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 66.3 vacancies and 59.9 place- 
ments during the corresponding period of a 
year ago. The average number of applica- 
tions registered daily during the quarter un- 
der review was 1,334, of positions offered 892, 
and of placements effected 814, in contrast 
with a daily average of 1,357 applications, 899 
vacancies, and 812 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1926. 


During the three months January to March, 
1927, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 65,954 references to positions, 
and had effected a total of 61,842 placements, 
of which 40,616 were in regular employment 
and 21,226 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 30,889 were of men 
and 9,727 of women, while casual work was 
found for 11,376 men and 9,850 women. A’ 
comparison with the same period of 1926 
shows that 61,687 placements were then made, 
of which 40,435 were in regular employment 
and 21,252 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 71,542 men and 29,804 
women, a total of 101,346 in contrast with a 
registration of 103,066 during the same period 
of 1926. Employers notified the Service dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1927 of 67,767 posi- 
tions, of which 44,006 were for men and 23,761 
for women as compared with 68,324 oppor- 
tunities for work offered during the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
March, 1927. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMEN re 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Ontario 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment, Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
‘hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other informa- 
tion of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


_ Epmonton, ALBERTA—CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
; Book AND JoB OFFICES AND THE INTER- 
a NATIONAL TyYPoGRAPHICAL Union, Locau 
3 No. 604. 
= Agreement to be in effect from October 31, 
rr 1926 until November 1, 1929. Sixty days’ 
notice of change to be given. 4 
é A standing committee shall be formed of 
two from each party, and to it shall be 
‘ “ referred questions as to scale of prices, 
construction to be put on clauses of agreement, 
or alleged violation, or questions of difference. 
_ Decision of board shall be final and binding on 
_ both parties. Local union laws not affecting 
wages, hours or working conditions and laws 
of the International Union shall not be 
; a to arbitration. 
Hours, eight per day in book and job offices. 
_ Five days a week. Four hours on Saturday. 
Work after regular working hours, overtime 
rates. Hours per night, seven. Work after 
regular working hours, overtime rates. 
Overtime up to three hours in one shift, 
7 time and one-half. Thereafter, double time. 
Holiday work, Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas Day, double time; Good Friday, 
‘Victoria Day, Thanksgiving Day, New Year’s 
Day and Civie Holidays, time and one-half. 
Sundays, double time, except work done by a 
: aN staff in job offices. 
The foreman shall have full control of the 


_ employment and discharge of journeymen for 
cause. 
Number of apprentices: 
seven men; two for eight to fifteen men; 
three for 16 to 25 men; four for twenty-six 
to thirty-five men; five for thirty-six and over. 
_ Apprentices shall be not less than sixteen years 
of age. They shall be subject to examination; 
_ they. shall be registered and serve five years. 
_ During last three years, they shall enroll as 
; idents in the union course of lessons in 
_‘-printing. 

Scale per week: start, $10; after six months. 
$11.50; after one year, $13; after one year and 


one for two to 


six months, $14.50; after two years, $16; after 
two years and six months, $17.50; after three 
years, half of journeymen’s scale. ' 
The local union shall provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on apprentices. j 
No more than one learner, exclusive of 


apprentices in their last year, shall be 
employed in any office at one time. No learner 
shall work more than number of _ hours 


provided for on the shift. If no journeymen 
are available apprentice shall be allowed to 
work overtime and shall receive compensation 
at overtime rates. ; : 

Rates of wages for beginners on machines: 
first five weeks, two-fifths of journeymen’s 
scale; next five weeks, three-fifths; next five 
week, four-fifths. Thereafter learner may 
granted extra time to attain efficiency up to 
three months. > 

Wages per hour, for all journeymen employed — 
in job offices, day work (eight hours per day, 
four hours on Saturday) from November l, 
1926 to October 31, 1927, 96 cents; from 
November 1, 1927 to October 31, 1928, »8 
cents; from November 1, 1928 to October 31, 
1929, $1. Night work (seven hours per night, 
six nights per week) for three periods as above, 
$1.02%; $1.04%; and $1.06%. plit shift, night — 
scale of wages; same number of hours as for 
night work. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Toronto, OnTARIO—THE Masons AND GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS’ AND GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ SECTIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
Bumpers’ EXCHANGE, AND BRICKLAYERS’ 
Union No. 2, ann Stonemasons’ UNION 
No. 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1927, until December 31, 1928, with three 
months notice of change. New agreement to 
be signed by November 1, 1928. 

Wages per hour, from January 1, to April 
30, $1.123; from May 1 to December 31, $1.25. 

Hours, eight per day or night, with one hour 
for meals midway in the shift. Overtime, time. 
and one-half; Saturday afternoon, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

The union shall not order any strikes against 
the parties to the agreement, nor shall members 
leave work before matter is brought before the 
joint arbitration committee. © members 
shall leave work to take part in a sympathetic 
strike except under direct authority of the 
executive of the union. 

Places shall be provided for eating lunches 
and _ keeping tools. 

Violations of the agreement shall be dealt 
with by the joint arbitration committee. 

Men paid off shall report their requirements 
of work to the union. 

No members of the union shall be allowed 
to lay brick or cut or lay stone for any person 
who employs non-union stonemasons or brick- 
layers. - 7 pain “ 

A joint arbitration committee of three from 
each party shall meet at least once every three 
months. ed” 

Minimum wage rate for apprentices per 
hour: first year, 25 cents; second year, 35 cents; 
third year, 45 cents; fourth year, 60 cents. _ 


- 
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REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ASSOCIATION oF Con- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF Recina, AND 
BRIcKLAYERS AND Masons’ Union, No. 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
mtil April 30, 1928, and from year to year or 
intil either side has given three months’ notice. 

There shall be a joint arbitration committee 
of three from each party with power to enter 
nto an agreement arranging conditions of the 
trade. uestions to be settled by this 
committee must be referred to it without 
laving been acted upon by either association. 
Pending reference of any question to the 
sommittee, work shal] proceed without stoppage, 
‘xcept in violation of the agreement. 

Members may work only on work where 
inion men are employed for masonry and tile 
etting. 

Hours: eight per day; four hours on 
Saturday. Beyond five miles from the city, 
vork on Saturday afternoons shall be optional. 

Overtime (emergency only) until 5 p.m.,, 
ime and one-halt; thereatter, double time. 
No work on Labour Day; work on New Year’s 
Jay, Dominion Day and Christmas Day, double 
ime. 

Wages per hour: journeymen, $1.35. 
nen, 1) cents extra per hour. 

Tf travelling time is paid, only time during 
vork hours is allowed, and paid at regular 


Fore- 


rate. For travelling at night, sleeper only to 
be provided. Men working out of town shall 
have transportation paid, and lodging or board 
if job lasts two weeks or under. 

A member told to come to work and not put 
to work shall receive four hours’ pay. 

Members shall not go on a sympathetic strike 
unless ordered to do so by the International 
Headquarters. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—SaASKATOON Car- 
TAGE AND WAREHOUSE CoMPANY AND TEAM- 
sters, Truck Drivers AND HELprrs. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 4, 1927, 
until April 4, 1928, with thirty days’ notice of 
termination. This agreement terminated a 
strike mentioned in “Strikes and Lockouts” in 
this issue. 

Wages per day: teamsters and truck. drivers, 
$4.50. Holidays, time and one-half. Sunday 
rate for barn work to be same as other days. 

Men on furniture vans (with certain excep- 
tions), 55 cents per hour. Extra time on vans 
to apply only to house removals. 

Overtime: 65 cents per hour. No overtime t 
be paid at sheds until the new shed is erected. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1927 


NM CCORDING to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value 
f the building permits issued by 63 cities 
luring March was $11,641,427; this was an 
ncrease of $3,862,875, or 49.7 per cent over 
he February total of $7,778,552, and of $1,006,- 
36, or 9.5 per cent, as compared with the 
geregate of $10,634,491 reported for the corre- 
ponding month in 1926. The March, 1927, 
otal was the highest for that month in the 
ecord of the 63 cities. Building costs, as 
hown by the Bureau’s index number of whole- 
ale prices of building materials, continued 
o be considerably lower than in any other 
ear of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
howing that they had granted over 1,300 per- 
its for dwellings valued in excess of $5,400,000 
nd for some 2,500 other buildings estimated 
> cost approximately $5,600,000. In February, 
uthority was given for the erection of some 
50 dwellings and nearly 1,100 other build- 
igs, estimated at approximately $3,300,000 and 
4,000,000, respectively. 

All provinces reported increases in the build- 
ig authorized during March as compared with 
xe preceding month. The greatest absolute 
zin was that of $1,652,881 or 37.6 per cent in 
mtario, but larger proportionate increases 
ere shown in the other provinces. 
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As compared with March, 1926, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Alberta recorded decreases, 
that of $243,227, or 52.9 per cent, in the last 
named being most pronounced. ‘There were 
increases in the remaining provinces, Ontario 
again showing the greatest gain of $1,167,236 
or 23.9 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
decline as compared with the preceding month 
and also as compared with March last year. 
In Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, on the 
other hand, there were increases in both com- 
parisons. Of the smaller centres, Halifax, 
Moncton, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Sher- 
brooke, Three Rivers, Westmount, Guelph, 
Hamilton, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen 
Sound, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sarnia, Wel- 
land, Windsor, Ford, Riverside, Woodstock, 
St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, 
Kamloops, New Westminster, Point Grey and 
Victoria reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1927, or March, 1926. 


Cumulative Record for First Three Months 
of 1927—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
March and in the first three months of each 
year since 1920. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first quarter of the same years are also given 
(1913 = 100). 
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Average 
indexes of 
Value of permitsissued | wholesale 
prices of 
Year |______—___—___————| building 
In material 
In first in first 
March three three 
months months 
: $ $ 
11,641,427 | 24,849,278 147-3 
10,634,491 | 22,493,574 152-3 
8,631,627 | 19,981,015 153-8 
9,493,620 | 18,047,999 167-3 
9,658,950 | 19,478,119 164-9 
10,615,531 | 18,680,173 161-1 
Hf 290,589 | 13,569,512 207-8 
8,736,675 | 18,909,986 208-1 


F BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
ESTIMATED COST OF BU EAS GrriEs 


Cities Mar., 1927 | Feb., 1927 | Mar., 1926 
$ $ $ 
PE. I-—Charlottetown Nil Nil Nil 
tia 37,739 20,382 34,245 
32,117 20,382 23,895 
il Nil Nil 
5,622 Nil 10,350 
112;010 18,620 114,110. 
reese Nil 14,400 
85,020 15,460 1,000 
26,990 3,160 98,710 
2,212,146 | 1,488,360 | 2,408,355 
1,218,720 | 1,349,435 | 2,048,365 
10,206 32,350 131,675 
winigan Falls... 28,765 3,575 5,87. 
“Sherbrooke 27,705 4, 10,900 
*T 971,825 6, 67,690 
159,925 61,700 143; 
6,043,961.| 4,391,080 | 4,876,725 
2365 "200 10; 
33,895 49,975 7,860 
35, 600 5,000 37,550 
24/960 539,000 2231725 
28° 15,225 63,910 
54,981 40/245 ‘3 
377,500 99,150 329,750 
24° 734 28,310 914 
39,649 79,674 54,145 
224'755 41,180 60,215 
197,038 136,150 228'570 
225; 1b0 94,900 5,385 
1275 88 77,425 
22'075 Nil 3,500 
"310 7 10/560 
1380 76,865 B. 
15,555 3,415 11,665 
82,284 4 23282 


6,540 820 600 
96,292 11,730 52,350 


The “Save the Children Fund Interna- 


tional Union” is organizing a world competi- 


tion for children’s drawings to illustrate the 


Declaration of Geneva, the charter of chil- 
dren’s rights formulated by the Union. The 
competition will be open to children of 14 
years old and under throughout the world. 
National competitions will first be held and 


May, 1927. 


The aggregate for the first three months of 
this year was thus greater by $2,355,704 or 
10.5 per cent than in 1926, the previous high 
level of the record. The average index num-= 
ber of wholesale prices of building materials 
continued to be lower than in any other yea 4 
since 1920. 


The accompanying Table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
March and February, 1927, and March, 1926, 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


Cities Mar., 1927 | Feb., 1927 | Mar., 1926 


$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Sault Ste. Marie... 17 166,400 9,455 
Wieaeray ee 2,261,313 1,226,350 | 2,154,620 
508,050 390,000 586,500 
Se ea 8,455 5,640 25 
Gh aihhctes od 822,315 634,110 535,820 
34 Ec 85,115 82,860 53,500 
74,625 8,800 
115,515 60,950 127, 650 
222,000 457,000 73,000 
27,360 2,151 4, 
598,270 98, 576,066 
25,800 Nil 30,960 
wees 25,420 2,500 20,906 
ee es 547,050 95,900 | 524,200 
281,305 45,625 182,164 
a? 9,445 4,100 39,775 
ae ee 121,205 38,375 60,469. 
C aech 150, 655 3,150 
SHS 216,638 135,330 459, 
119,013 104,700 149,695. 
shetty 82,750 30,190 264,86 
11,035 6 
3,835 Nil 1 
2,139,363 | 1,580,755 | 1,982, 
35,274 Nil 18,590 
3,290 1 17,425 
) 127,460 74,210 375° 
Prince Rupert...... 6,550 4,175 950. 
*Vancouver.:....... 875 ,835 827,810 808,035 
Point Grey........ 766,870 478,700 765,400 © 
North Vancouver. . 28,464 095 46,860 
South Vancouver... 119,900 118,450 rey 
DATTA ie a 175,720 34,215 111,431 
Total—63 cities....... 11,641,427) 7,778,552 | 10,634,491 
*Total—35 cities.......| 8,837,509 | 5,689,511 


8,237,887 


later a contest between the winners. Three 
sets of prizes are offered—(1) for children 
under 10; (2) for those between 10 and 12 
and (3) for those between 12 and 14. This 
information is given in the Revue Interna- 
vionale de V’Enfant (Geneva), February, 1927 
which wi'l publish further details when plans 
have been made for the national competitions. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[HE Department has recently received in- 

formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
These contracts (Group “A”) being awarded 
in connection with the works of construction 
contain the general fair wages clause, which is 
as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 
ary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 
and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 
of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this con- 
tract, what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 
"escind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, 
provided that his determination and any amend- 
ment or variation shall not be operative prior 
to the period of three months immediately pre- 
ceeding the date thereof. ' 


A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered: by the Post Offce Department 
subject .to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are as fol- 
lows :— 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 
manner and subject to the provisions herein- 
above set forth, decide what are the current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
nd what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 
the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
shall adjust the wages and hours and classifica- 
tion of work so as to give effect to such decision. 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to 
gay to any employee or employees for any ser- 
ices performed or for any hours of labour, 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor by 
he Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
nay authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
ny such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
leduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
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owing by the Government to the Contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Con- 
tractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effeet between 
the Contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or 
the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


_ 2, The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

8. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 
event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
a payment is demanded have been paid in 
ull. 

5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
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teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
without the written permission of the Minister; 
no portion of the work to be performed shall 
be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


Additions and alterations to public building 
at Chicoutimi, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Joseph Gauthier and Fils, registered partners, 
Chicoutimi, P.Q. Date of contract, April 18, 
1927. Amount of contract, $21,500; the fol- 
lowing prices to apply for any changes which 

may be made in the contract. Price per 
cubic yard for excavation—earth $0.75; price 
per cubic yard for concrete (not including 
reinforcement), $13. 


Repairs to wharf at Cap 4 L’Aigle, Charle- 
voix County, P.Q. Names of contractors, 
Joseph Beaumont and Philippe Tétu of Mont- 
magny, P.Q. Date of contract, April 20, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices. 


Construction of a public building at Keno- 
gami, P.Q. Names of contractors, Thomas 
Noél and Joseph Savard of Jonquiéres and 
‘Kenogami, P.Q. Date of contract, April 5, 
1927. Amount of contract, $22,200. The 
following prices to apply for any change 
which may be made in this contract. Price 
per cubie yard for excavation, 0.75. Price 


per cubic yard for concrete, $13. 


Repairs to western wharf at Grosse Isle, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger Lemieux 
Limitée,’ Ste.-Marie de la Beauce, P.Q. Date 

of contract, April 12, 1927, Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices. Approximate expenditure, 
$6,098.50. : 
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Construction of a wharf in Portage Bay 
Lake of the Woods, Kenora, Ont. Name of 
contractor, G. H. Hudson, Kenora, Ont. Dat 
of contract, April 11, 1927. Amount of con 
tract, $9,928. 

Dredging upper end of harbour at Yar 
mouth, N.S. Name of contractors, Beaco 
Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, NS 
Date of contract, April 2, 1927. Amount o 
contract, Class B, $0.624 per cubic yard. Ap 
proximate expenditure, $45,525. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction) 


Enlargement of the galleries and towers be- 
tween the elevator and the shipping berths 
installation of two additional belts in these 
galleries, and two additional shipping legs i 
the working house, together with additional 
scales, garners, spouting, electrical appliance 
and equipment, and alterations to the existing 
structure and equipment, all for or in con- 
nection with the Canadian Government Grain 
Elevator at Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, E. G. M. Cape and Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 4, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $151,550. 


Post Orrice DrepaRTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in April, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Amount 
Nature of Orders of Order 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 
also other hand stamps and brass — 
CHOWDECBCRIS scr cek ck eons ieee 825 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
datersijetes” axasixttinw. ental eeeoe 184 99 
Making up and_ supplying letter 
carriers’ uniforms, etc............ . 1,243 82 
Stamping pads, ink, etc............. 37 4 
Bag sAthingsrewsiscs. Jecwsiee «ond seth 1,962 50 
Letter carriers’ satchels............. 1,370 90 


The number of cases of occupational disease. 
notified in France during 1925 included 1,343 
cases of lead poisoning (as against 1,249 in 
1924) and five cases of mercury poisoning. 
Of the 1,343 cases of lead poisoning notified, 
456 occurred in enamel works, 427 in accumu- 
lator factories, 125 in white lead and red lead. 
factories, 176 in lead and other metal found- 
ries and lead rolling mills, and 52 in the paint- 
ing of buildings, carriage work and wagons, 
and of ships with red lead. Rene 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


[BE movement in prices during the month 

continued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being somewhat 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods, for an 
average family of five in terms of the average 
retail prices In some sixty cities declined to 
910.80 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $11.05 for March; $11.36 for April, 1926; 
$10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; 
$10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; 
$12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
decline was due mainly to a seasonal fall 
in the price of eggs, while less important 
declines occurred in the prices of potatoes, 
bacon, lard, milk, flour, evaporated apples and 
prunes. Slight advances occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton, butter and tea. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods, the total budget averaged 
$21.02 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $21.29 for March; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; 
$21.21 for April, 1928; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$26.92 for July,-1920 (the peak); $20 for April, 
1918; -and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due to declines in the prices 
of coal and wood in some localities. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated. by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
236 commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted 
according to the commercial importance of 
the commodities was again slightly lower at 
148.5 for April, as compared with 148.9 for 
March; 160.6 for April, 1926; 156.5 for April, 
1925; 151.1 for April, 1924; 156.9 for April, 
1923; 153.7 for April, 1922; 179.5 for April, 
1921; 251.0 for April, 1920; 256.7 for May, 
1920 (the peak); 198.1 for April, 1919; and 
195.0 for April, 1918. Forty-one prices 
juotations were lower, forty-one were higher 
nd one hundred and fifty-four were un- 
shanged. ; 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
yonent materials four of the eight main 
rroups declined, two advanced, while two 
ere practically unchanged. The groups which 
eclined were: the Animals and their Products 


bi) 


group, due to lower prices for eggs and butter; 
the Iron and Its Products group, because of 
lower prices for steel billets; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
because of a decline in the price of anthracite 
coal; and the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group. The Vegetables and _ their 
Products group and the Textile and Textile 
Products group advanced, the former due to 
higher prices for grains, flour, bread and 
potatoes, and the latter due to higher prices 
for raw cotton. The Non-Ferrous Metals 
group and the Chemicals and. Allied Products 
group were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose 
consumers goods declined, higher levels for 
flour, bread, fresh meat and vegetables being 
more than offset by lower prices for butter, 
eggs, tea, fruit and coal. Producers’ goods 
advanced. Coal and materials for the metal 
working industries were lower, while materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for the 
fur industry, for the meat packing industries 
and for milling and other industries advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, increases 
in grains, cattle, sheep, fresh meat, hides, 
vegetables, cotton, copper and silver being 
more than offset by declines in the prices of 
eggs, hogs, tea, coal, lead, tin, zinc, steel 
billets and wood pulp. Fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods also declined, slight 
increases in the prices of flour and bread 
being offset by declines in the prices of butter, 
smoked meats and non-ferrous metal products. 
Domestic farm products advanced. Articles 
of forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were slightly lower, while articles of marine 
origin were unchanged. 

Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices of forty articles, with prices during 
1900-1909 as 100, was fractionally lower at 
163.8 for April, as compared with 164 for 
March, 177.8 for April, 1926; 268.4 for April, 
1920; and 115.1 for April, 1914. The index 
of twenty foods rose slightly, while that of 
twenty manufacturers’ goods was somewhat 
lower. 
eggs advanced, while butter, sugar and 
potatoes declined, and in the latter group 
cotton and silver advanced, while lead, tin, 
coal oil and rubber declined. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index of 
wholesale prices of about 80 commodities, 
based upon prices in 1923, and weighted ac- 
cording to the physical volume of production 


In the former group beef, flour and _ 


each ~=month 


-‘workingmen’s households. 
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of each commodity included, declined, being 
95.14 for April, as compared with 95.57 for 
March. The Vegetable, Animal and Metal 
groups declined, while the Textile, Wood and 
Chemical groups advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lasour Gazerre for 
January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Laznour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


- The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and reat are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 


of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 


GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
b i from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazour Gazerve resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 

From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty: 


‘ 


- nine foods included in the family budget, with 


laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lasour GAzETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 
Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
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commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing ‘prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. : 
Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924 


districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food ‘prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. Im’ fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. i 


to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, pose to the total income. 


ile the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not 


one province. 

products, cereals, 
affording a liberal 
of a man at hard p 


but eye he pe and canned vegetables, 
at com i id be 
iitieent para’ ive expenditure rey 
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Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a ‘comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
9. This table gives figures for June and De- 
cember each year from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. 
Figures are now available also for March and 
September each year since 1917 and the ac- 
companying table gives figures for December 
each year from 1914 to 1917, quarterly figures 
1918 to 1926, and monthly figures for 1927. As 
stated in the above mentioned supplement the 
figures in the food group in the family budget 
are still used to show the changes in food 
prices but in the other groups the percentage 
changes in the prices of each article have been 
weighted according to workingmen’s average 
family consumption, and in the fuel and light 
group, gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 


ing the figures down to 1925. The figures ~ 


are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1928, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index nin ber is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
each’ city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel All 
_ Food | and Rent |Cloth | Sund- |Items* 
Light ing ries 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 176 166 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 176 162 
Mar. 1922 | 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec, 1922 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 178 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept, 1925 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 168 160 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 156+ 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 156T 167 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 a 167 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 156 167 158 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 1567 167 157 
iherey 1927.. 147 160 156 154 167 155 


*The figures for hag items’ were calculated by giving the 
povoring selon ts to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. tRevised. 


1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
‘Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913,° 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918; 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 19238, 158.6; 1924, 


to 18.3 cents in April. 
_ lower at an average of 5.2 cents per pound. 
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156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance, sirloin 
steak averaging 29.8 cents per pound in 
April, as compared with 29 cents in March; 
rib roast 22.5 cents per pound in April and 
22 cents in March; and shoulder roast 16.5 
cents per pound in April and 16.1 cents in 
March. Prices averaged higher in Ontario 
and the Western provicnes, but in Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces declines occurred 
in. most localities. Veal was unchanged in 
the average, increases in the Eastern prov- 
inces being offset by declines in the Western. 
Mutton advanced from an average of 29.2 
cents per pound in March to 29.7 cents in 
April. Breakfast bacon was slightly lower at 
39.6 cents per pound in the average. In fresh 
fish cod steak declined, while halibut and 
white fish advanced slightly. Lard was again 
slightly lower, averaging 22.1 cents per pound, 
as compared with 22.3 cents in March. 

_ A substantial seasonal decline occurred in 
the price of eggs, fresh averaging 38 cents per 
dozen, as compared with 50.9 cents in March, 
58.4 cents in February and 66.5 cents in 
January; while cooking averaged 34.5 cents 
per dozen in April, 44.7 cents in March, 50.1 
cents in February and 52.7 cents in January. 
Lower prices were reported from practically 


all localities. Milk averaged 12.1 cents per 


quart in April. Wower prices were reported 
from Medicine Hat, Calgary, Lethbridge and 
Victcria. Butter advanced, dairy averaging 


44.1 cents per pound in April, as compared 


with 48.4 cents in March, and creamery 
averaging 49.6 cents per pound in April and 
48.6 cents in March. Prices in the Western 
provinces and in the Maritime Provinces 


showed little change, while in Ontario and 
- Quebec * increases were more pronounced. 
Cheese was slightly higher dt an average ” 
is Bs of 30.8 cents per pound. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7.6 cents per pound. Soda _ biscuits 
declined from 18.6 cents per pound in March 
Flour was slightly 


Rolled oats, rice and tapioca were unchanged. 
Canned vegetables declined slightly, tomatoes 
averaging 16.1 cents per tin, peas 16.8 cents 


_50$ cents. Flour followed the trend in whea 
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and corn 16.3 cents. Onions showed a general 
advance, averaging 6 cents per pound i in April 
as compared with 5.5 cents in March 
Potatoes continued to decline, averaging $1.70 
per ninety pounds in April, as compared with 
$1.84 in March. Lower prices were reported 
from nearly all localities. Evaporated apples 
were down from an average of 20 cents per 
pound in March to 19.7 cents in April. 
Prunes were also slightly lower, averaging 
14.9 cents per pound. Raisins and currants 
showed little change. Granulated sugar was 
unchanged, slight increases in some localities 
being offset by declines in others. Anthracite 
coal was down in the average from $16.85 
per ton in March to $16.67 in April. Lower 
prices were reported from Truro, Belleville, 
Oshawa, Toronto, Brantford, Galt, Guelph, 
Kitchener, London and St. Thomas. Bitum- 
inous coal was slightly lower at an average 
price of $10.28 per ton. Coke was down from 
$13.46 per ton to $13.29. Hardwood was 
slightly lower at an average price of $12.13 
per cord. No changes were reported in rent 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Higher prices prevailed for the majority of 
grains during April. The average for No. 
Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, was $1.454 per bushel, 
as compared with $1.42? in March. The low 
price for the month was $1.42% reached on the 
13th, and the high $1.474 on the 28th. The con- 
tinued strong export demand, together with 
reports of bad weather in the Canadian West, 
were said to be the cause of the advance. The 
prices of coarse grains, for the most part 
moved in sympathy with wheat prices, west 
ern barley being up from 714 cents per bushel 
to 793 cents; flax seed from $1.894 per bushel 
to $1.9145; Ontario barley from 62 cents per 
bushel to 64 cents; and Ontario peas from 
$1.45 per bushel to $1.55. Western oats de. 
clined from 604 cents per bushel to 574 cents, 
and Ontario oats from 55 cents per bushel to 


and advanced from $7.98 per barrel at To 
ronto to $8.03. Bread in Toronto advanced 
from 63 cents per pound in March to 74 cents 
in April. Raw sugar rose from $4334 per 
hundred to $4.364. Oranges at Montreal de 
clined from $5.75-$6 per case to $5-$5.50. Cur- 
rants at Toronto were 1 cent per pound lowe 
at 13 cents. Potatoes at Montreal advanced 
from $1.23} per bag to $1.35, and at Toronto 
from $1.47 per bag to $1.48. Turnips rose 


Continued on page 672 ' 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA® 
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Commodities Quan-| (t) | (tf) Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.| Apr.| Apr. Apr.| Apr.] Apr.| Apr.| Mar. Apr. 
tity |1900) 1905} 1910} 1913) 1914] 1916 | 1917} 1918] 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924} 1925} 1926 | 1927 | 1927 


c.] ¢ c c. c ¢c c ec c c c re c c. ec c c c 
Beef, sirloin. ...| 21bs.|27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 48-4] 58-0] 67-8] 75-4] 76-4 70-4) 57-6) 54-6) 55-4) 57-0) 57-6] 58-0] 59-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6) 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 33-0] 33-2] 39-6] 48-2] 52-41 49-8 44-4] 32-4] 30-2) 29-6] 30-6] 31-4] 32-2! 33-0 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 18-1| 21-7| 26-3] 27-4] 96-5] 95.2 19-0) 17-9} 18-0) 18-3} 18-9} 20-2] 20-2 
Mutton, roast {' 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0] 22-6] 26-9] 33-2] 35-5 35-8} 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 27-8] 29-0} 29-4] 29-2] 29-7 
Pork, leg....... }“ 112-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-3] 20-9] 27-3] 85-7] 36-1] 38-8] 34:8] 30-01 26-0] 23-1 27-4| 29-6) 28-6] 28-5 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-0] 37-0] 47-6] 67-2! 69-4] 72-2] 66-8] 53-2) 50-6 45-6] 49-8] 54-4] 53-8] 54-0 
Bacon, breakft.} 1 “ 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-1! 27-6] 34-5] 48-1] 50-6] 53-7] 53-0) 41-3 40-0] 33-6] 37-5] 41-8] 39-8] 39-6 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4) 38-2) 37-8] 56-4] 69-4] 72-6] 78-2] 56-0] 45-0] 45-0 42-8] 48-4) 49-4) 44-6] 44-2 
eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0) 33-3) 33-7] 24-0] 26-6] 37-1] 46-0] 49-8] 55-8! 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 32-4] 37-5 39-8} 50-9] 38-0 
Eges, storage...| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 23-2! 26-0] 32-9] 43-9] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7 28-0} 33-9) 34-8] 44-7] 34-5 
Ub oie Sees Ge 6 qts/36-6) 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 53-4) 52-8] 60-6] 72-0] 82-2! 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2] 73-2| 72-6] 73-2] 72-6 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lbs.|44-2| 49-4] 52-0] 58-0! 59-0] 66-6] 85-2) 98-41121-6/131-21109-4] 76-4] 96-6 82-4] 72-8) 92-6} 86-8] 88-2 
Butter, cream. .| 1 “ |25-5) 27-7] 31-9) 33-9) 34-7] 38-3] 47-9] 54-8] 65-7] 72-3] 63-9] 44-91 55-31 46-1 40-7} 51-5) 48-6) 49-6 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ |16-1) 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-4] 24-7] 33-0] 33-2] 35-9] 40-2] 39-8] 30-5 §35-8]§31-41§31-1]/§32-6/§30-7]§30-8 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-3] 23-3] 30-8] 31-1] 34-5] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5 §35-8] §31-41§31-1]§32-6/§30-7/§30-8 
Bread...) -:....1,. 15 “ 155-5] 58-5] 66-0) 61-5] 64-5] 69-0] 93-0]117-0]117-0|136 -5|127-5/105-0/100-5]100-5|118-5/114-0|114-0/114-0 
Flour, family...}10 “ 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0) 33-0] 37-0) 59-0] 67-0] 67-0] 77-0] 66-0] 48-0] 45-0] 41-0] 60-0] 53-0] 53-0) 52-0 
Rolled oats.....} 5 “ 118-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 22-0] 24-0] 28-0] 40-0] 37-5| 42-0} 32-0] 28-0] 28-0] 27-0} 31-0} 29-0] 30-0 30-0 
“OBor Sore A0 2 “ 110-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 12-8] 13-8] 21-4] 24-2] 33-4] 22-4] 18-61§20-6|§20-8 §21 -6]§22-0}§21-8]§21-8 
Beans, handpd..} 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 18-6] 26-8] 33-8] 24-0] 23-8] 18-0] 17-8] 17-4] 16-8] 16-6] 15-8] 16-4] 16-4 
Apples, evapd..| 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7} 11-5} 12-0} 13-0] 13-3] 14-6] 22-1] 22-4] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0] 20-6] 18-9] 20-8] 19-9] 20-0] 19-7 
es, med. 1 “ 111-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-5) 13-0] 14-3] 17-6] 20-2] 27-5] 20-4] 18-9] 18-8] 15-9] 15-6] 15-7| 15-1] 14-9 
Sugar, gran 4 “ 121-6) 22-0] 24-0) 23-6) 22-4) 34-4) 38-4] 42-4) 47-6] 78-01 51-2] 33-6] 48-0] 47-6] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8! 10-3] 11-0] 10-4] 16-0] 17-6) 20-0] 22-0] 36-8] 24-2] 16-0) 22-8] 22-8! 17-0] 15-0] 16-0] 15-8 
Tea, black...... } “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 8-8} 9-8] 10-9] 12-8] 15-7] 16-4] 14-1] 13-6]§16-1/§17-4|§17-9]§18-0/§17-9]§18-0 
Tea, green......|  “ | 8-7} 8-7) 9-1} 9-3) 9-7] 10-2} 10-8] 12-1] 15-5) 17-0} 15-4] 15-0]/§16-1/§17-4|§17-9]§18-0]§17-91818-0 - 
offee.... + “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 9-5} 9-9] 10-0] 10-2] 12-1] 14-8] 14-2! 13-4] 13-4] 13-8] 15-1] 15-4] 15-4) 15-3 
Potatoe 2 pks/24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0) 43-3) 61-5) 99-0] 64-3] 56-0]159-5| 48-5) 49-2] 40-5] 54-0] 49-1] 98-3] 61-3] 56-6 
Vinegar. $pt.| -°7 Om ott 8 8 8 8 “9 “9 9 *9] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0] 1-0 
’ . $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......)...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51) 8-34)10-77/12-57]13-35|15- 99/12 -68)10-26]10-64|10-16|10 -56|11-36|11 -05|10-80 
c c. ¢e c c C. Cc. c. Cc: c. e c c e. ¢c c Cc. c 
Starch, laundry.| $Ib.} 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 3-3] 3-6} 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 5-2) 4-1] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
oal, anth...... 6 ton/39-5} 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 52-1] 53-5] 64-7] 71-8] 80-3] 94-4]115-4/108-7/115-7|108-8]/104-3]111 -0|105-3]104-2 
eal bitum.... 4 131-1] 32-3) 35-0} 38-7) 38-4] 37-7) 50-8] 57-8] 61-5) 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 74-2] 68-0] 64-2] 64-5] 64-5] 64-3 
Wood, hard.....| “ced. |32-5) 35-3) 38-8) 42-5) 43-8) 41-5) 50-6] 67-1] 77-2| 79-7] 88-6] 78-1] 79-9] 78-0] 76-7] 76-7| 76-1] 75-8 
Wood, soft...... “ @ 122-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 34-2) 30-2] 36-9] 49-9] 55-9) 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5) 57-5) 56-9] 56-0) 56-0] 55:6 
Coal oil........] 1gal./24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 24-4) 23-0) 24-5) 26-8) 28-1] 34-1] 38-6) 31-6] 31-5] 30-9} 30-6) 30-3) 31-8] 31-7 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
$ 
Fuel and lightt.|...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-93} 1-86] 2-28) 2-73) 3-03) 3-37) 3-95] 3-45] 3-61) 3-43) 3-33] 3-39] 3-34] 3-32 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... Ji mo. |2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-85] 3-98) 4-27) 4-66) 4-91) 5-93) 6-63) 6-91) 6-92) 6-95] 6-90) 6-86) 6-85] 6-85 


Soil sesal 6% ol gt52 10°64 19°50 13°83 16-16]13-23 10847 11°15110"63|10°59 iis 10°96 10°80 
Pip ea -61| 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-37] 8-52/10-64|12-80]13-43]16-16)13-23|10-47|11 -15|10-63]10-59]11 -62]10-96]10- 

ee Sena iid: Aen 5-26] 5-81| 6-34) 6-55] 7-52! 9-34{11-01/11-85|14-47]11-91] 9-68] 9-63| 9-33] 9-56/10-73]10-12)10-01 
New Brunswick......| 5-38| 5-83| 6-55| 7-04] 7-21| 8-41|10-70]12-50|13-28|15-97|13-03]10-54/10-90|10-54}10-48|11 -84)11-08|10-83 
BQuehec.t... dan. - din. ¢ 5-15] 5-64| 5-33| 6-87] 7-04] 8-03/10-66/12-24|12-78|15-22/12-33] 9-82|10-41| 9-70|10-05|10-98]10-35|10-16 
Ontario..-..s...0.0.- 5-01| 5-60} 6-50| 7-20] 7-29] 8-30|11-68]12-57|13-32|16-07|12-65|10-20|10-59|10-05]10-36]11-48|11 -12]10-87 
Manitoba.......-.... 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99] 8-54] 9-83]11-97/12-92|16-14]12-43| 9-92|10-06] 9-59]10-46]10-48]10-42|10-10 
Saskatchewan........| 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25| 8-02| 8-30/10-30]12-58]13-37|15-77|12-58| 9-82|10-32] 9-84|10-79|10-74|11-35|10-86 
Serta locas odie 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33| 7-99] 8-26]10-76|12-72)13-36|15-99]12-48] 9-83]10-06] 9-90|10-79|10-56/10-95| 10-62 
British Columbia... | 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12] 8-50/11-14/13-08]14-40|17-07|13-67|11-43]11-27|11-11|11-85/11-90]11-79]10-72 


-{ December only. § Kind most sold. { For electric hght see text. 


*The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family, See Text. 


**An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent; see text. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Beef Pork Bacon 
Pal r 5 
i. < = 0 2 s2 
LOCALITY 4.\4 | 3|8 eo.) ge pe Bele el ee 
S818 |/¢%le.|. | 88 | 28 | es | se [ees | e282 | Se 
my, | 26 | a0] o5 | ob ae > a) re oe Be ee 
| i) 6g oe A-F) ays Sos -45 we | Boo a -“O 
Bult stl oo = A S a Ero | sao |] 46S 
e°/38|S8/88/8s| ¢2 | 32 | 82 |a8s] ess] 28 | Fs 
na io e=) wa nm Sa Se ge gaa Bak a2 ma 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents — 
Dominion (average)........- 29-8 | 24-4 | 22-5 | 16-5|12-8| 20-2| 29-7| 28-5| 27-0] 39-6| 44-2] 61-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-4 | 25-1 | 22-3 | 17-6 | 14-1 15-7 24-6 27-9 26-6 38-2 42-6 61-3 
J-eBGONeVy, suis cy odecees ts 32 | 25-2 | 23-7 | 18-9 | 15-9| 14-6] 22 30-2| 28-1] 38-1] 42-2] 59-4 
9—New Glasgow...)...... 27 |25 | 19-7| 16-9| 12-9] 16-5] 25 23-2| 26-3} 37 41-8| 63-7 
§—-Amherst. «.<i./0.ss0hk 22-5 | 29-5/18 | 16 | 13-5] 15 25 25 25 40 | 41-5] 60 
Dh teltaxs |e: deck 33-7 | 25-3 | 25-3 | 18-5 | 15-3| 15-9| 28-5| 28-2| 25 38-g| 42-2] 61-9 
B—Windsor..00000000) 31-7 | 27-7 | 25 | 17-7 | 13 16-7| 22-5| 27-7| 26-7| 38 44-2| 62-5 
ee PUL ce ccteis cia be Ca gd ob Uiep p al cc dees [a § at SED bee ei wis hia wil a's oh aig See. thie kialeta” etabte mis ain *, o of 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 25.7 /|°25°°"}'29:1']'17:7' | i3:a | "ia7'| 736 35 | gee | 43 | 88 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-1 | 24-2 | 21-9 | 17-7 | 12-8 16-8 23-3 27-6 25-9 40-6 44-0 60-2 
8—Moncton 27-5 tet Rae 30 96-5 | 38 44-3| 60-5 
9—St. John 3-6 18-6 | 28 27-3| 25-8] 39-9| 43-8| 65 
10—Fredericton 3-8 15-6| 20 27 26-2] 42-6] 42-7| 58-3 
11—Bathurst 5-3 15-5} 22 26 25 41-7| 45 57 
Quebec (average)... 54 16-5 25-7 24-1 24-6 36-3 39-9 60-6 
12—Quebec....... 5 19-4| 25-7| 23-3| 25-7] 36-4| 40-7| 58-1 
arth Rivers : 13-6 21-6 24 25-3 38-7 42-5 60-7 
14Sherbrooke.. + 18-3) 24-3) 29-5} 25-5| 30-6] 42 64 
It—St. Hyacinthe ine] oe? |] 32 | BOL 38 | 38 1 bo. 
18—Thetford Mines... 20 7 3 3 38 8 33 : rt 80 
19—Montreal 9 | 28 12:1] 30-5] 27 25-9] 36-5] 39 63-3 
Oso. fe ei oR -7 | 23-3 | 20-5 | 14-7| 9-2| 17-5| 39 27-2| 95-5] 35 37-2| 61-7 
Ontario (average)............ 81:0 | 25-5 | 23-3 | 17-1 | 13-4 22-6 30-0 28-9 27-7 37-7 41-9 61-6 
M-lobtawal...2.1..4..1: 31-1| 24 | 91-9] 16-6| 11-7] 18-7] 27-5| 27-2] 25-7] 39 43-3] 61-1 
22—Brockville............. 32-5| 276124 | 15-3]12-6| 920-2] 27-5] 929-6] 95-3| 39-4| 42-8] 61 
23—Kingston....00..000020. 29-5 | 24 | 29-6117-2|12-2| 1g8-1| 26-4| 28 25-7| 36-8] 42-2| 56-2 
S4—-Mallavitle.. sc... 28-4 | 23-4 | 25-2 | 16-5| 12-5] 23-2] 31-7| 98-4] 96-4] 43 45-1| 63 
> \ 85—Peterborough |. 1122027. 31 | 26-1 | 29-5| 17-1] 13-9] 93.1] 97-8] 30-7| 28-7| 34-9] 39 61-1 
. eLOwhawahid cid 1. dos 30 | 25 | 23-5] 15-9] 13-8] 99-4] 33 29-3| 29 | 38-2] 42-5| 61-7 
e7sOrillias. cde 30-7| 26 1295 |17 | 14-5] 99-7] 30 25.5| 29-5] 372} 40 | 62 
~\ ~98-Poronto:.. 225222072; 32-6 | 24-2 | 25-2 | 15-9] 13-7] 23-6] 31-1] 28-9] 99-7| 38-8| 43-4| 62-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33-3 | 27-7 | 95-8] 17-8| 12-9] 25 36 31-4] 28-3] 38-1] 41-3| 61-8 
; A—B4. Catherines 29-6 | 25-4| 25 | 16-61 13.9| 25 | 27-7| 98 | oF | se | 3001 60. 
V2) @$1-sHamitton... 2. 2000200, 31-1 | 25-2 | 97-3 | 18-4 | 14-8 | 93 27-6| 28-5] 3 3 05 | eae 
(Brantford... 00000000 82-4 | 27-3 | 24-6 | 17-8/ 13-4] 23-6] 30-7| 29-1 | 37-2] 36:91 40:81 613 
; 4 ot ee eee ce ¢ 4 | 17-71 13-8] 93.3] 30 29-5| 31 41-5| 44-7| 63-6 
‘ $4—Goelpht.s:..scc,. cole 30 | 25 | 91-5} 16-5°| 13-9] 23-7] 27-5 
; 85—Kitchener:.....:....... 28-7 1 . ; é = =" ie! meee HH 
Be Moodsto a1 25 aLGLaTL Lae || ook] Coed Meek aa eee liane eae 
37 +. 20-8|17 |13-6| 24.4] 98.7] 99.2] 95-7| 30-91 45. 
a 38—London...... | 30-5 | 24-7 | 24 | 17-2] 192-4] 90.3] 9 7 ewe 
39—St. Thomas ‘| 30-9 | 95-7 | 93- : . a ape lh anal bea late 
% 3:9 | 17-41 13-4] 94-8] 30 29:7| 25-7] 37-3 : 
. _40—Chatham. ‘| 30-8 | 25-2 | 91-3 | 17-1 4 BO 
7 12.5 | 93 26-3| 28-3] 97-8| 37-3 ; 
41—Windeor.. ‘| 30-1 | 93-7 | 93: ua aot ae 
uy 93-5 | 16-5| 11-9] 24.8] 31-7] 99-8| 95 
49—Sarnia. .. | 80-4 | 24-5] 23-5|19 | 15-2] 94-9 Bret ene teee 
Up ae ee -| 30-4 2] 81-2] 99-7 98.6] 36-6| 42-5] 62-5 
(Be geensgah oo Ta | tea el) Ba) Ba] geal ae | are] oo) ser 
oy Mab Badbury.. 700000000: 33 | 26 | 23-2 | 17-5 | 12 25 Se MO ae B08 oot ied bi ae ot 
Bi su 46-~Cobalt. ccunccaa.... 35 | 29 | 24.5 | 16-5 | 13-51 ig + Oe ae Dd pig ob 
et a7—Timming. 20-8 | 95-8 | 99-7 | 17-81 13-2| 24 | 301 gia | ape | spol a8) bbe 
_--48-—Sault Ste. Marie... ...."] 35-6 | 90-6 | 25-7 | 19-1 | 14 selomel iat hive t 
49—Port Arthur............ 31-7 | 24-1 | 21-7 | 17-4| 13-5 | 90-7 | 338.31 99 oe Oe tac buen 
50—Fort William........... 99 | 21-5] 19-7 | 15-3} 13-8| 17-1] 30.4 20-1) 28-9) 38:9) 44-4 | 65 
Manitoba (average)..00..1.. 26-0 | 19-9 | 19-4 | 13-4 | 10-6| 154| 27-7| 26-1| 264| sre| as7| See 
—Winnipeg......0..0000 26-3 | 19-6 | 19-4] 12-9 | 10-8| 14-2] 29 : : ; : : 
_62—Brandon.............., 98:6 | 90-1 | 19.3 | 13.0 | 10. i a a A a tal al 
_ Saskatchewan (average)... .| 29-2 27 20.3 is8 13 ine 3.3 28.5 he Ue fia 8 
63—Regina......... s,s 0.50, 28-4 , ; ; : ‘ , ae : SS 4 
Spies Ra RATES| ICA) Ba) gt] ta] BA) Bo) as) aa) a 
55—Saskatoon.............. 97. ; : i : : 
secteae |S RE Bal ali] a] GS] Be] Bo) el Gal a 
Alberta (aver: WUE btrd PAguc 28-0 | 21-4 | 20-4 | 14-6 | 11-2 173 ie 876 | 27-5 43-1) 51 66-1 
57—Medicine Hat........ 20-4|20 | 93.7|16-2|13-1| 17-5] gsi-7| d05| soe | 43] s7] Sse 
- 68—Drumheller..... 2.7. “} 31 | 26 | 93-5175] 11-2] 9° | gap] sb]. 28 | 484] 50°) S05 
- 69—Edmonton............. a 4 reat) 12-8 | 10 17-5| 31-8] 28.9 a4 W, 4 Sar 
-8| 19-2 | 18-1 | 12-5] 10-8] 16-9| 97-8| 97° | 932 ’ 
28-2 | 22-3 | 16-7 | 13-8| 11-1| 14-7| 30.6| 94-5 $9-4 46-8) 58-8 
83-6 | 26-2 | 24-0| 17-31 14-8| 24.4| 374] sgn] ooc5| 38:2] 43-9) 55-9 
35 | 26-5|25 | 16.5}11-2| 90 | 35 ae 2 a ee 
| Ae laa ea ct ed 85 | 815] 44-8] 50-8] 62-5 
: | 32] 25 | 22-7} 19-5/17 | 95:7] 37-5| Se6] o8.9| 25:5] SL:7] 62-5 
-| 33-1 | 26-9 | 20-7 | 15-5 | 14 o4-4| 32-2| 36:61 gpa) coal fog) & 
:| 34-6 | 26-5 | 25-0} 15-9] 14-9] 94.3] 41.71 Seg | 30:3] 43:9] 51-2) 67-7 
i -| 32-6 | 24-5 | 93-7 | 15-8] 14-5 | 94:5 | 35.5]: seg | Sh:2| 489] 58-8] 68-7 
WE ae Tae tains 30-6} 27-5] 50 54-2] 63-8 
|35 | 30 [25 |17-6/125| 32.2] $7-5| 36 | 0 S03] S42] 986 
- & Price per single quart higher. -b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. : = 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1927 
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sae/8s Bee B aS 2. mane; : & | 28s |wads ES =! 
eee | ace |Se8| 22 | Se | See) 26 (Egot| Ga | bs laces] [ | ess] gs 
esis = 28 Ph Pw pan he ‘ yi Q ao 5 =| C= s.4 
ofe | aso |soo}] 45 See oe E ‘de S Son looSal of 3.84 a 
Ds] 3 a . axXOD 2 go (3) te o e 
O84 | mesa | Ess! Ba Ga | soa rae) O-25 §o | faa lsanea; = Aas 5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Canned vegetables 


» y | - 
8 $ ae) igi 2 g 
igs a 4 $0. 2. oe 
Local ae g Fx2 |g pS | 32 
alit oh A ‘ oN 
pig 2 az | 3 | Bes] g. | Be | 28 
pene ad 2a | d-- 2 g = Ss 
re ef ge | 522| 2s | os | 28 
g a & | sega] oo | 8 3 
5 Fa & | re Fe a 
Xa soeie ht DR Sab [ ess 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............-- 30-8 7-6) 18:3 5-2 6-0} 10-9) 12-6 
Nova Scotia (average) 30-3 8-1 17-6 5-7 6-4 9-8 14-4 
1—Sydney........ 30-6 8 17-6 5-6 6-3 9-8 13-7 
2—New Glasgow. 29-3 8 16-8 5-4 5-8 9-6 14-4 
3—Ambherst...... 30 8 16-5 5-8 7 10 12-5 
4—Halifax.... 30-9 8 18-5 5-6 6-8 9-4 15-7 
5—Windsor............0-seeeeeee 30-8 8:3 18-7 6°3 6-7 9-5 15 
SETH. Sh ES. nodnasetepee so) ea 30 8 17-2 5-5 6 10-2 15 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 29-4 74 19-1 5-4 5-8 11-8 15-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-7 8-7 18-4 5-5 6-1 10-8 14-8 
8—Moncton...........-0.seeeeeee 32-8 9-3 18-4 5-8 6-5 12-3 14:5 
O2t8t: John te.. «ds den ves 040s seesi- 30-7 8-7 19-2 5-2 5-8 9-7 13-9 
10—F redericton 29-3 8-7 18 5-3 6-2 11-2 15-6 
f1—Bathurstic:.. dss esesctesseeh- 30 8 18 5-6 6 10 15 
Quebec (average).................+- 29-4 6-3 | 17-7 5-3 6-2 9-4 13-1 
12—Queboo..25..0ciccscccctcceces 31-4 7:5 17-6 5-4 5-9 9-8 13-3 
13—Three Rivers................+- 30-5 6 18 5-5 6-4 9-5 14-5 
14—Sherbrooke.................+++ 32-1 6:7 17-4 5-3 6-2 9-1 14-3 
HB—OTGh si catedcinde oc kgaw ob acne as 27 6 17-8 5 6-6 9-7 11-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................- 25-8 5 16-2 5 6 9-9 13-5 
17—St.John's........ Races tesetes* 30 5-3 18 4-4 6-5 9-1 14-4 
18—Thetford Mines..............-- 27-5 6°7 17-8 5-6 6-7 7-7 12-6 
19—Montreal..............eceeeees 30-6 | 5-3-8 18 5-5 5-5 10-2 12-3 
ib -EP UI) econ snide gannceetin vents 29-6 6-8 18-6 5-6 6-2 9-3 11-4 
, Ontario (average) ................+- 31-1 7-3 17-8 4-9 5-8 11-7 13-0 
S 21—Ottawa............0..- ( 32-3 7-3-8 18-4 5-9 6-6 11-1 11-4 
: 22—Brockville ie 31 6-7 | 17-7 5-5 5-3 11-8] 11:8 
pe’ 23—Kingston. 28-6 6:7] 15:4 5:3 5 10 12-7 
a 24—Belleville... 31-8 | 4-7-5-3| 17-7 4:8 5-4 11 12-8 
_ 265—Peterboroug' 30-3 7:3 16-9 4-6 5-4 12-1 12-8 
Rat 26—Oshawa 32-6 7°3 16 4-5 5-4 12-4 13-5 
27—Orillia 30 6-7 19 4-8 5-2 12-4 12-4 
p 28—Toronto..... 33-2 7-3-8 18-7 4-8 5-9 10-9 12-1 
: 29—Ni Palais. clic. bch ieu ee 32-1 7°3 19-5 5-2 5-9 12-9 14-1 
30—St. Catharines....... 27-8 7:3 17°8 5 5-2 12-1 13-1 
, 31—Hamilton.. 32-7 | 7-3-8 17-5 4:3 5-7 11-3 12-2 
aed $2—Brantiord.)...5...0sc..cceceees 30-8 | 7-3-8 17-5 4-5 5-2 12-8 13-2 
+a O5—Galt....0c.csceccccces 30-4 7:3 18-5 4-7 6 12-6 12-4 
ELSE NTE rt 8 =e et ee Gee 30-9 7:3 18-3 4-5 5-7 11-8 12-7 
85—Kitchener...............se00e+ 30-5 7:3 18-3 4-4 5-2 11-3 11-6 
36—Woodstock................20+- 82 6-7 17-5 4 6-1 il we 
Bie iratlordi s,s. css sceeead cece es 31-4 | 6:7-7-3 18-7 4:5 6-3 12-6 3-2 
BS—LOndon) . 03.6. csccccccstesncces 31:1 7-3-8 18-5 4-6 5-5 11-9 13-9 
89—St. Thomas..........4......++ 30-4 7-3 18-8 4:6 5-7 12-3 13-4 
40—Chat oC ORY COCA Rr ea 31-6 6-7 18-4 4-4 5-4 11-5 14:3 
MI WANdBOE 5... 4.00s0s0sooenn es 29-9 8 18-3 5 5-4 12-1 14-6 
MAP ERTDIA Dy ofeics Gesep cee ch acwenes 31-9 | 7:3-8-7) 18-6 4-7 5-9 12-4 14-1 
43—Owen Sound...............0.++ 30-5 6:7 18 4-4 5 10-8 13-2 
- 44—North Bay...............00005 80-5 5-8 15 5-5 6-3 10-9 13-1 
45—Sudbury...... P58. Bat ote 32 8 17 5-6 7-2 11-9 15 
; 46—Cobalt od ees ee seer sentebupace cs 82-5 8-1 17-7 5-8 6-9 12 14-8 
Ae ANOTHANM, | sic ucc se be och cece «t's 32-6 8-3 17 5-8 7 10-5 12-5 
-48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-7 8 19-2 5-3 6:8 12-7 14-6 
49—Port Arthur... 28-7| 7:8] 18 5-5| 5-7] 10-2] 10-8 
50—Fort William. 30-6 7:3 16:6 5-5 5-4 11:5 11-1 
_ Manitoba (average 30-9 6-7 17-9 5-4 6-6 11-2 11-9 
§1—Winpi 31-5 7 19-8 5-4 7 11-2 12-8 
__ 52—Brandon..... ry 30-3 64] 16 5-4 62) 11-1 11 
Saskatchewan (averag 30-1 8-1 18-5 5-4 5-5 10-6 12-3 
te MUNA So tivinses ae 29-3 |] 8-8-4 16-2 5+3 5-7 12-3 12 
54—Prince Albert... 30 8 19-3 5-3 5-2 8-1 12 
Saskatoon.... 30 8 17 5°3 5-6 11-1 13-1 
56—Moose Jaw.......... 30:9 8 21-3 5-6 5-5 10-9 12-2 
Alberta (srerede). <4 At Ata 30-6 8:5 17-9 5-5 5:7 11-3 10-3 
57—Medicine Hat..............+0++ 32-3 7-4 18-9 5-5 6-3 12-1 10-9 
-68—Drumbheller................ cs wth gee & 8-9 19 5-6 5-9 11-7 10-3 
_ 69—Edmonton...... 28-6 8 17-8 5-4 5:3 9-8 9. 
GO —Ca leary’ oo... dacsne ove bacemacie 31-2 8-4 17-2 5-5 5-6 11-7 10-2 
61—Let! ee Fy On am wp 29 10 16-8 5-4 5-4 11-2 10-8 
_ British Columbia (average)........ 82-7 8-9 21-2 5-7 6-1 10-4 9-6 
MQQ—HOrniO.s ski ddscc cscs ston vee.n’s 31-6 8-3 20-2 5-5 | 5-9 11-2 11-2 
--63—Nelson......... 31-4 10 16-9 5-8 6 1l 10-4 
LES bs Te See ae ee eae 30 9-3 17-7 5-6 5-1 10 9-3 
65—New Westminster....... 33-4 8 22-8 5-6 5-8 9-4 8-4 
OS VATCOGVOR,.0.<3 09 se bas Seh: tis xis 31-8 8 21-9 5-7 Be 9-7 8-5 
Me WIGURIB, 2 30s sds cae sesbiaciehes = 33-9 8-9] 23-6 5-5 6-9 9-7 8-8 
PeOS——NNANRIING, coin scs a> es csienees 34-2 8-9 23-3 5-5 vi 11-2 10 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-6 10 23-3 6 6 10-7 10-1 
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Potatoes Apples 
= i-?) 
8 2 “ 4 bo 
| Si, = Te} g jad we} - a a 
E 4 g aI ay =P 3 2 he P a og A 
- > ied ig 30 3a oo g os 38 en 5 
ps oS . ? é Qo be oa _ Q°. 8 Oo a”. 
Le) <4 as 2 2 $4 oS fo Reese et oO 2.0 2, he Pie! Fe} 
~ES) 50 = $ £5 72 | a@8s 2 a 3% rare en 
Bin) ieee = ro) an i) Bo | Sao q as aa tes nO 
ee Raat Ca leases f gk | Be | bs gg 
~Q e) AY oY & <3] at a ‘S) Ss 2 a ') 
cents | cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents 
8-2 6-0 | 1-698 24-8 26-9 19-7 14-9 18-4 18-3 791 28-7 664 45-0 
8-1 5-9 | 1-505 30-7 25-1 17-7 15-5 18-9 19-0 824 30-8 700 50-2 
7°3 6:3 1-494 31-5 25 19 16-1 19-6 20:8 795 30-4 70 59-5 | 1 
7-6 5-9 1-45 27 27-5 16-7 15-9 19-5 18-4 761 31-8 618 43-2 | 2 
8 6 1-50 26 25 18-3 15-5 18-3 18-7 90 S037 deasetoett: 53-7 | 3 
7:9 5-9 1-434 32-2 25-6 17 16-2 18-7 18-4 79 28-4 663 46-3 | 4 
9-7 5-3 1-525. Spiele hva eke eek oe ae. 13-5 19-5 18-7 85 33-3 80 53-2] 5 
7:8 6-2 1-625 32 22-5 17:3 16 18 19-2 85 30 717 45 6 
7:8 5-3 1-087 19-1 27-5 18 14-7 17 17-7 90 27-9 7 55 ff 
8-3 5-6 1-435 30-1 26-9 18-7 16-1 17:8 19-4 71 30-3 645 49-6 
8-7 6-6 1-402 29-4 22-1 21-7 16-1 17-8 19-4 86 32-8 675 58-3 | 8 
7:8 4-8] 1-787 32-5 31-7 17-8 13-9 16-7 18-8 696 27-5 55 44 9 
8-8 5-4] 1-425 SUser |e hee see 17-2 17 18-8 19-3 846 28-2 728 43-5 |10 
7:7 5:7 1-125 DE bk. one cee 18 17°5 17-7 20 60 32-5 625 52-5 }11 
7-6 6-3 | 1-474 28-3 30-3 18-5 15-1 19-0 18-8 855 28-2 723 42-5 
9-2 6-9 1-225 24-1 26 17-9 17-1 19-6 19-4 885 28 828 43-2 |12 
7-6 7-4 1-48 30 28 20-4 15-7 20-3 19-9 912 28 70 42 13 
7-2 6-4] 1-52 27 34 18-8 14-3 19-4 19-1 917 30-7 698 43-1 14 
7:2 7-2) 1-259 28-7 BOs | eon os 15 18-8 19-8 825 27-1 825 40 {15 
7 5-1 1-72 Pg a Saad 17-4 14:3 17:7 15 817 28 60 40-1 |16 
8 6-6 | 1-53 OB as th ween 17-7 14-2 20-5 20-7 825 27-5 68 46-2 |17 
6:7 6-1 | 1-336 AS | dae Sevan 19-5 16-7 19 17-1 90 30-8 825 42-8 |18 
7:5 1-668 32-1 36-1 17-2 14 18:5 18-3 935 26-3 685 39-6 |19 
7:9 1-525 31-2 27-5 19 14-6 17-3 19-7 675 27 667 43-6 |20 
8-5 1-856 37-5 26-4 19-2 15-0 17-9 17-8 791 27-9 652 41-0 
8-2 1-65 34 34-5 20-8 14-4 17-6 20-4 821 29-7 622 43-4 |21 
9-7 2-037 46 2B We | Fee oe sae 13-5 18-7 18-7 70 28-3 76 40-0 |22 
8-2 2-06 39-8 28-7 20 13-8 17-8 17-6 831 24-7 68 42-4 |23 
9-9 1-98 38-6 PAE lal i Se 15-3 17-2 16-6 792 26-5 686 39-8 |24 
8-1 1-51 30-4 24-4 20 14-1 16-9 17-1 761 28-1 643 35-9 |25 
8-9 1-66 38-6 21-7 15 15-7 18-3 18-3 85 25 60 46-5 126 
8-3 1-40 26-7 2b Sarl ch en 14-7 18-3 17-6 767 25 65 39-8 |27 
8 1-80 32 28-1 16 13-6 ley 17-1 763 25-9 638 38-2 |28 
9-3 2-05 37-5 Beal bh ee ae 15-7 18-5 17-5 905 30-5 682 43-5 |29 
8-2 2-12 40-2 Cs bel I a 13-5 16-7 15-2 796 25-3 605 38 |30 
8-8 2-01 42 33-3 21 15-2 17-6 16-3 713 25-6 64 38-7 |31 
2-04 39-1 yal Pace: See 14-9 16-8 15-6 70 27 55 37-6 {32 
2-17 43-2 74 RRR 13-1 16-5 17 80 25 637 41 133 
1-78 37 Bee eee ge ce 13-7 17-1 17 767 24-7 644 38-8 134 
1-80 35-9 Pap hdl ete ah 13-6 17-1 17-2 647 25-6 625 36-1 |35 
1-75 33-7 4 ieee es Ae Sea 13-7 16-5 15-3 79 30 70 37 [36 
2-13 45-4 25-2 14 15-4 18-6 17:3 814 25:8 593 40-6 |37 
1-54 30-4 PE ial Kes Meee Ah 15-8 16-8 16-4 79 28-7 65 39-9 138 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTIN a | 


Sugar ~ > J 4 g 
i) rm o 3 ~ és 2 - 
é | rae Ss 3 FI Pp -% 4 
g(ali | Siasl ee l4 | geld | 2 [a2] 3 
om Ac] F eS 3 2 
Locality Se Ei % 2g $3 ae eeu) iad cl se a. EE He 
ae4|ec4| of | tz lai] ae 22) ae | ee | ec} aa| 2a F 
a=] ov pC = > 
gsbigs8 Be a2 gs EH a8 sé jk ge gs E 
; cents ts |cents| cents gents cents | cents $ 
oars [oarts fonts fare |S | ats (°F e | Sea | “see | iea| Ea] 16-07 
Dominion (Average)....... 59 8 | 29-4 4) 40 59.8 12.7 13.3 17 16-688 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... ad a8 we “4 rig Ge rte ret 1 75 |) coe 
1—Sydney,......-++++-- pet 1 Tl) Sel S| (358) Gel (eo ho ee 
1 8-6 63-3 | 73-3 | 3 13-4| 3 
' es na en abaln Be 8-7 63-9 | 66-7 | 26-7 | 13 4-6| 45 35 13 7-3 17-50 
aoe SPER Se. 8-4 66-5 | 71-8 | 28-7 14-5 | 4-2 66-9 55 13-5 7-4 | 16-00-16-50 
5—Windeo Tf ee ME 8-7 65 | 71-2 | 30 13 4-4] 66 49 14-2 8 17-00 
are BOP. 2 cceee ee seces 9 89 71.4 | 30 11-7 | 3-2 64 33 13 8-2 16-00 
7—P.EA-Charlottetown| 81 65-8 | 71-7 | 28-5] 15-7) 3-5] 65 40-2| 14 7 18-40 
Ee eer 8-5 65-0 | 72-4] 27-7 | 12-9| 3-4] 60-1] 38-9] 12-8 7-0 17-125 
2h hemes peapinala ek 8-6 68-5 | 74-7 | 29-2] 13 3-3) 64-1| 42-3] 14-1 7-5 18-00 | 
Teel oe I eee , 4129-2) 12-6] 3-7] 61-4] 35 13-1 6-8 pee 
1potvororietin 87 63-3 | os 25-4) 12-0] 29] 54-8| 38-2| 11-6] 7 16-00 
seoreee owen a bre | 73.8 | 26-3| 17-5| 3-4] 50-6| 64 10-7 | 7-5 | 16-50-17-00 
c 13—Three Rivers 8-3 62-5 | 72 | 25-3) 14-4] 4-3] 51 68 12-2} 6-9 16-00 
, 14—Sherbrooke 7-8 61-2 | 69-2 | 26-6 | 14-4] 3-3] 47-1] 55-7] 11-1 6-7 | 16-75-17-76 
= MERGOL4 chs ak tooo 8-2 52-2| 58 | 26-8) 10-5] 4:3) 45-7) 73 10-7 7-2 15-00 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-4 0 8-8 85) eT | Be) ad) eT) I 711 | 15 :eoa a 
. Hyacinthe........ F 12-7) 3: 3 : 
17—St. John’s............ a “ a 96.8 14.2| 3.9| 55-5 61-9 12-2 6-9 | 16-50-17-00. 
“it eis cel Rs 7-6 60-3 | 71-1 | 26 15-1] 3-3| 56 63-9| 11-1] 6-5 | 16-50-17-00 
ET ane eaten S 55-8 | 71-2 | 26-7| 13-8] 3-6] 57-5] 59 10-8 7 16-75 
Ontario (Average)........ 8-3 62-2 | 72-5 | 26-6 | 13-7] 3-4] 54:0] 60-3] 11-5 7-0 -959 
21—Ottawa.........s.06-| 7°5 61-9 | 71 zp 12-8 3-1 87-8 60-6 11-2 q 16-75 
22—Brockville.........-- 8-7 60 | 75 13- : : . . 
— Ki 7:7 . 6 | 25-7] 13-3] 3-5| 55 55 11-1 6-9 15-50 
0 Srna a OE 5B etl o5-7| 13:7| 3.5] 55-7| 68-3| 1-1] 6-8] 15-50 
25—Peterborough........| 7°8 62-2 | 67-5 24:8 14-4 3-4 55-5 54-4 10-5 6-2 15-75 
4 8-2 “7 73-7 . A . e . . e 
el 8-4 68-7 70-2 | 26 14-1| 3-5| 55-7] 50 12-9 6-9 | 16-00-16-25 
28—Toronto..........6005 8 62-41 73-5 | 24:8] 12-4] 3-2] 54-2| 54-8] 10 6-5 | 14-50-15-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 8-6 66-5 | 76-1 | 26-9| 13-9] 3-5] 56-7| 58-3] 11-2 7 \gi4-50-15-00 
30—St. Catharines 8-1 65-8 | 72-7 and es zt oy a HO 4 res 
cual } 7-9 58- 70-8 . 4 . . . ° 
pi nrenteads... 8 bo-4 | 71-3 | 24-8| 12-8| 3-2| 56-2| 69-4| 10-9| 6-7 | 14-80-15-00 
33—Galt. 7:6 61-2 | 69-5 | 25 13-6 | 3-2| 52-5| 57-5| 10 6-6 | 14-50-15-00 
34—Guelph.. 8-3 59-8 | 72-9 | 24-7 | 13-3] 3-8] 53 55-7 | 10-7 6-4 | 14-50-15-00 
35—Kitchener. 8-1 47-5 | 67-9 | 25-4] 13-4] 3-7| 49-3] 60 10-2 6-2 14-50 
36—Woodstock 7-5 63-3 | 70 | 25 12-7| 3 53-3] 56-7| 10-8 6-1 16-00 
37—Stratford.. 8-4 58-8 | 72:8 | 26-2| 13-5] 3-2] 57-5| 52-1] 10-8 7-2 | 15-50-16-00 
38—London..... 8-4 66-5 | 78 | 25-4| 14-6] 3-6) 60-9] 55 |. 11 7-3 | 15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas..... 8-7 64-8 | 73-6 | 25-8 | 13-8| 3-6| 59-6] 64 12-2 7-4 | 15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 8-4 58-3 | 69-9 | 26-2) 12-9] 3-3] 52-5| 65 11-1 6-7 15- 
41—Windsor...........+- 8-1 61-2 | 73-6 | 25-9| 14-2] 3-3] 58-2] 60 10-4 7 |gl5-50-16-50 
42—Sarnia............. i] 8.3 64-3 | 75-7 | 26-4| 13-4| 3-2] 54-3] 64 11-7 7 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 8-1 70 | 72-5 | 26-7| 13-3] 3-2] 52-5| 61-7] 10-9 7-4 | 16-00-16-50 
44—North Bay........... 8-5 69-2 | 73-5 | 28-5 | 14-1] 3-8] 58-3] 70 14-2 71 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 9-1 62-5 | 74-5 | 30 16 3:7] 47 70 14-3 8-1 17-00-17-60 
nat ae i Ba 10 ot ego | iz ao] ae |. | a8 | 7-7 | 1850-10-00 
8 -Saulte Ste, Marie... 9:1] 8-8] 59-3 | 74-8] 28:3| 15-4] 3-5] 47-8] 71-2] 12-7 7-5 | 16-50-16-75 
49—Port Arthur..........| 8-6] 8-3| 60 | 73-1] 28-9| 14-1] 3-3]. 50-3] 62-5] 11-4 7-8 | 17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 8-5 | 8-2| 62-3 | 72-7 | 29-5] 14-7] 3- 53-7| 62-5| 11-5 7-3 | 17-00-17-50 
mpg doee Se) alee as | is] el et] al aes] ia] Boe 
§2—Brandon............| 8-3 | 7-8 | 56-7 | 71-7 | 26 12-9 | 3: 46-7} 60 13 6-5 
sunautheran caves.) be) Gales [ies are] eal as) Bt] 3) i) ef 
ATE. vineisis's ceed elses 3 ! . * . . . 
aod Afar’ 8:6 | 8-5 | 56-9 | 75-6 | 30-8 | 020-5] 3- 55 60 15 8-6 
pecmeiatmes | £8] a1S4 USB] hel oa) the] Bo] 
aw cee Ld . . . A < 
Alberta (Average) 8-6| 7-9] 54-8 | 71-0] 27-8] 19-3] 3: 53-3] 61-4) 14-3 8-1 
bo Drums bel $3| $4] $0 | sey | 283 | ao] | 66 | 8 | ae | 78 
Sj-2dmonton 8 -8 | 53-6 | 69-8 | 27-5] al7 | 3- 47-41 59 (fa) bie. 
60—Calgary.... 8: 58-9 | 72 | 28-4] al6-5| 3- 53-1] 59-2] 14 | b10 
sisiethbeidae... 33 8: 5157 | 74-2)28 | alo 3 51 59 14 b6-2 
Papmcetinbiaieas) $5) 3) etl rele] Be) esl 2] Sa] Be) 
t.! OTNIG. ssccvcvecvacs bd . , a . A ; 
63—Nelson. 9- 8 | 58-3 | 70-5 | 30-5 | a25-4| 3 48-3] 60 14-4| bi10 
64—Trail......... 8 -8| 56-5 | 72 | 27-6| a27-7| 3- 54 65 13-9 | b10 
65—New Westminster....| 7: 4| 55 | 68-7 | 30-5] alg-4]| 3 53-7| 64-2] 12-2] bi0 
66—Vancouver........ Sala 7s -5 | 55-9 | 67-2 | 20-7 | 023-7] 3 55-5 | 61-7] 11-7] b7-5 
67—Victoria 8 9 | 57-5 | 67-3 | 30-1] a20-8| 3 55-9| 58-6] 11-7] b7-5 
68—Nanaimo... 7 -7 | 56-2 | 73-7 | 81-2] a22 4 6ST 1 FENZL 1iaab: |. |e Pee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 9 -1| 52-5 | 74-4 | 32-5| 025 | 4- 50 65 13-2 | bi10 


-__, Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Small bars 4c. and 5c. c. Calculated price pe 
toa great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). k. New houses as high as $4 
but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. De 
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Wood Rent 
. gs ad 
Z , | 2 le 
a GS & |S a a 
2 = a yi o 5 |ge gees wee Sed 
£8 3 we Fae SOE ~ low) SFeos |Seaassg 
- = Ss 88 gas | g |8s| Sessa BREESE 
3 2 ~ a BS esi 3 og by o¢ ke 
28 5: 28 | 288 | see | @ |SE eSeek |pseaes 
a 6 a B 5 S$ 2 |a & 
$ $ Cc ¢c $ $ 
10-280 13-220 8-896 12-7 27-417 19-560 
9-110 12-150 6-050 34-2 |14-7 “417 15-083 
7-45 10-00 5-00 33~-35}15 16-00-20-00| 10-00-14-00} 1 
7°35 LOS OD Ea eects | Peeteer er aia ee 15 20-00 14-00 2 
ae 9-00 12-50 : 8-00 15 10-00-15-00} 5-00-10-00} 3 
-00-11-50] 11-00-13- ; 8.00 15 | 30-00-40-00 20-00-25-00] 4 
Bae dewltae H 10-50-11-50 0-0 5-00 15 20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00) 5 
10-00-11-00 16-00 : 4-25 13-1] 20-00-28-00) 16-00-18-00} 6 
11-00 13-25 : 7-00 15 19-00-26-00] 10-00-14-00} 7 
10-938 13-333 10-875 7-000 32-4 [12-5 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-50 213-50 210-00 g£ 28-00 2-35) 15 80-00-45-00} 20-00-25-00} 8 
11-00-13-00] 12-00-14-00]13.00-16.00] 14-0 10 20-00-35 -00; 18-00-25-00] 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 11-00 13 25-00 18-00 |10 
90503 if ede neck «'s 8-00 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
10-206 : 12-7 23-000 14-813 
10-00 15 27-00-32-00|.<.......... 12 
11-00-12-00 13 20-00-25 -00) 12-00-15-00]13 
12-00 10 18-00-20-00) 16-00-18-00/14 
OSBO SEL ee ced 15 14-00-15-00| 7-00-10-00:15 
Reeser VL illest esp ifeseeecetacepe MOLO'CT Miss akan’ 10 18-00-20-00} 10-00-12-00 16 
8-50 12-5/k23-00-33-00] 15-00-23-00)17 
O00 ape 15 HOM eta eee telO- 500 VE Shy 15 16-00 10-50 {18 
11-00 10-12} 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25 -00)19 
9-25 . 13 2200-30-00} 15-00-22-00)20 
10-875 12-570 30-1 |11-7 28-696 20-900 
9-25 |13-50-15-00 15 25-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00)21 
TO=DU KS ae es elotes wees he frelG200' HPisas been 30-3215 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16-00}22 
9-00-12-00 10 18-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00/23 
10-00 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00)24 


9-50-12-00 10 
11-0 8-9 
z 12-5 
2950-12-00 10 
9-0 9 


10-00-14-00 10 
9-00-12-50 26-27|14 
11-00-11-50 15 
10-00-11-00 12-5 
g11-00 12 
9-50 MIA QOsED OO AE Nirccc ceeds 118200! CS es ELS Saeld 2 30-32]15 
10-00 11-7 
12-6012) AW ale 11-9 
12-00-14-00} 15-00 |..........{c15-00-17-25].......... 15 
12-00 27-30]15 
16-50 10 
8-00-12-00 12 
9-50-13 -50 13-3 
9-00-13 -50 13-3 
12. : 38-8 |15-0 
11-50-12-50 : 30-3515 
12-00 : 15 
9-938 17-6 34-4 114.2 
9-00-12-00| 17: 15 
h8-00- 9-50 19-0 i8- 11-7 
10-00-11 -00} 17-00-20-00 10-50 30-35]15 
hi10-00 16-0 | e&i15-00 |.......... 15 
C-G00N OMNIS 185 dcx i cbclesebocsedess 14-0 
g 15 
Ge BOL RRA RSENS ce Sieh de [ahine dec eet lactate Lanes 15 
h5-00- 6-00 16- 15 
h6-00-11+50] 12-50-16-00]..........].. 15 
LV PAM RSAL PaaS, Se aaah Gc daeeodl Si Ue eae CPPS ae (on re |Ree eae 10 
10-216 |. 11-750]..........]...- 12-8 
G525= G07 5 ahibcthack Neccd bietine|obhis 15 
9-75-11-75| 13-00-15-50)..........]...0.06- 12 
9-00-11-00 ARGON RE Lice eivicrt[ ctek tothe ote s 11 
10-75-11-75 15 
TOrHOstt-DOl- Peer Le2ba [swore ae leases Apaes sae cae 9 
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ey Gas 


cord from price quoted. g. Natural gas used extensively. 
; Sete ea, Por new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. n. 
ivered from mines. 


20-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00/25 
m20.00-35.00 m18.00-25.00)26 
18-00-25-00| 13-00-15 -00|27 
25-00-40-00} 20-00-25 -00/28 
25-00-30-00} 18-00-23 -00)29 
30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00)30 
25-00-35-00| 18:00-25-00)31 
2500-35-00} 15-00-25-00/32 
25-00 | 16-00-20-00)33 
24-00-30-00} 16-00-20-00)34 
35-00-40-00} 25-00-30-00)35 
20-00 15-00 |36 
30-00-40-00) 19-00-25-00)37 
30-00-45-00} 17-00-30-00/38 
20-00-30-00} 15-00-20-00/39 
25-00-80-00} 20-00-25 -00)40 
40-00-50-00} 30-00-35-00)41 
25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)42 
15-00-25-00) 12-00-20-00/43 
30-00-35-00} 18-00-20-00)44 
n 25-00 |45 
22-00 


14-00. |46 

p 25 -00-35-00|47 
25 -00-30-00 
25 -00-40-00 


15-00-20-00)48 
15-00-30-00)49 
25-00-40-00 
35-000 
35-00-50-00 


15-00-30-00}50 
24-500 
25-00-35-00)51 
25-00-30-00 
35-000 
30-00-50-00 


18-00-20-00)52 
23-750 
30-00 [53 

15-00-25 00/54 
25-00 55 


r 
25:00 59 
15-00-25 -00)60 
18-00 |61 
20-125 
18-00 62 
18-00-25 -00)63 
20-00-25 -00)64 
12-00-14 -00)65 
25-00 |66 
15-00-17 -00/67 
18-00-22 -00)68 
20-00-30-00)69 


20- 
20-00-30-00 
30-00-35-00 
18-00-20-00 

29-00 
18-00-22-00 
22-00-30-00 
30-00-40-00 


h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 
Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 
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March. In dressed beef forequarters advanced 
from $9.75 per hundred pounds to $10.75, and 
hindquarters from $14.63 per hundred pounds 
to $16.50. Mutton was up from 124 cents per 
pound to 15 cents. Mess pork declined froin 
$32 per barrel to $31. Finest creamery butter 
at Montreal declined from 46 cents per pound 
to 39 cents and at Toronto from 47 cents to 
45 cents. The pronounced decline at Mont- 
real was said to be due to the embargo on the 
export of milk and cream to New York which 
resulted in increased supplies in Canadian 
creameries.. The price of eggs continued to- 
ward lower levels, fresh at Montreal being 
down from 38-40 cents per dozen to 35-37 
cents, and storage at Toronto from 37 cents 
per dozen to 33 cents. Beef hides advanced 
from 11-1143 cents per pound to 12-124 cents. 


Mink skins declined from $13 per skin to $11, 
while muskrat advanced from $1.50-$2.20 per 
skin to $1.70-$2.40. Raw cotton at New York 
advanced from an average price of 14.3 cents 
per pound to 14.8 cents, due, it was said, to 
flood conditions in the Mississippi valley. 
The low price for the month was 14.3 cents at 
the beginning and the high 15.35 cents toward 
the end. Groundwood pulp declined. from 
$28-$30 per ton to $27-$30. In non-ferrous 
metals copper was slightly higher, being up 
from $14.55 per cwt. to $14.80. Silver ad- 
vanced from 544 cents per ounce to 56} cents. 
Lead declined from $7.70 per cwt. to $7.45; 
zinc from $8.275 per cwt. to $7.95; and tin 
from 70 cents. per pound to 69 cents. Anthra-, 
cite coal at Toronto was down from $13.02 per 
ton to $11.62. 


Unification of Cost of Living Index Numbers in Italy 


The Italian Government recently issued a 
Decree with the object of unifying the statis- 
tics of cost of living for the Kingdom as a 
whole. The Decree instructs the Central Sta- 
tistical Institute to bring about the establish- 
ment of indices of the cost of living in all 
‘municipalities of more than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, and also, where statistical offices are 
present, in municipalities of more than 50,000 
and the chief towns of the provinces, 

- The, Central Statistical Institute and the 
Ministries of National Economy and Co- 
operation are instructed to determine the 
quantity and quality of the articles to be 
taken into consideration in calculating the 
index numbers. They are also instructed to 
take the necessary steps for the compilation 
of data according to an exact method and 
uniform criteria. The collection and tabula- 
tion of the data is left to the municipalities, 
The Decree also provides that no public 
authority, organization dependent on the 
State, trade association or public body of any 
kind placed under the protection, supervision 
or control of the State, other than the munici- 
_palities indicated, may publish indices of the 
cost. of living, even though this has been the 
practice hitherto, 

Provision is made for the formation of 
special local committees, consisting of the 
‘mayor or his representative, a factory in- 
spector, the chief of the Statistical Service of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and not more 
than three representatives of the employers’ 
federation and a similar number of represen- 
tatives of workers’ unions, to check the prices 
‘reported by the’ offices, and also the tabula- 
‘tion of the: ‘data. Bhai 
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Finally, the Decree provides that the index 
numbers shall be calculated on the basis of 
the prices of one month in 1927, to be chosen 
by the Central Statistical Institute. After a 
period of five months, the publication of in- 
dex numbers now carried out by the munici- 
palities, chambers of commerce or other public 
offices is to be discontinued. The Central Sta- 
tistical Institute may, by way of exception, 
authorize certain municipalities to continue 
to calculate index numbers according to for- 
mer practice. 


The éxtension of accident insurance in Ger- 
many to cover occupational diseases, which 
was made law by an order issued under the 
Federal Insurance Code on May 12, 1925, 
came into force on July 1 of the same year. 
During the first twelve months of the opera- 
tion of the order, ended on June 30, 1926, 
3,847 cases of alleged occupational disease, 
affecting 1,807 undertakings employing about 
800,000 workers,: were reported. The cases 
which were recognized to be real cases of 
occupational disease numbered 3,310. If the 
number of cases reported be taken into ac- 
count, lead poisoning is easily the most im- 
portant; but if the proportion of cases cured 
to cases declared be considered, phosphorus 
poisoning comes first, followed by X-ray 
lesions, and then third, but very much behind, 
by lead poisoning, poisoning by carbon bisul- 
phide and mercury poisoning. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest 
information available as to the move- 
ments of prices im Great Britain and other 
countries. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
Prices in the various countries continued to 
show a downward trend. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.rsaLe ,Prices—The Board of Trade 

index number, on the base 1918—100, was 
140.6 for March, a decline of 1.4 per cent 
for the month. All foods declined 3.4 per 
cent, with all groups lower. Non-foods were 
on the whole almost unchanged, with slight 
declines in iron and steel, in other metals 
and minerals, and in miscellaneous articles, 
and advances in. cotton and other textiles. 
On the base “average for 1924—100,” the 
: index number for March was 84.6. 
‘ . The Statist index number (in continuation 
‘ of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 123.6 in March, 
iu showing a decline of 0.4 per cent. Food 
= stuffs remained unchanged on the average. 
: Materials declined by 0.6 per cent, owing to 
2 lower prices. in the minerals section. 
Textiles showed an improvement but were 
still far below the level of March, 1926. 

The Economist index number declined 
slightly at the end of April to 178.2, on the 
base 1901-05100, thus being about 0.6 per 
cent below the level of a month‘ earlier. 
There were declines in the groups tea, sugar, 
‘ ete, ‘minerals, and the miscellaneous group, an 
Gavente't in textiles due to higher cotton prices, 
an caused by the Mississippi floods, and a slight 
; pomareane in prices of cereals and meat. 

The Times index number, on the base 
- 1913=100, was 140.0 at the end of March, 
a deoline of 0. 8 per cent for the month. 
This level is the lowest at any time in the 
post-war period. Food prices declined 2.6 
pers cent, all groups falling, the greatest 
decline being one. of 7.6 per cent in mest 
and fish. Materials rose 0.2 per cent, with 
an advance of 0.9 per cent in cotton and 
a7 per’ cent in other textiles, and areas 
ae ine the remaining groups. 


a ‘Cost or Livina——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour: on the base July, 
-1914=100, was 165 at April 1, as compared 
with 171 at March 1. This is the lowest 
recorded since January, 1917. Foods were 155 
_ as compared with 162 in March, the fall being 
mainly due to seasonal deunenads in prices of 
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eggs, milk and butter. Fuel and light declined 


from 200-205 to 190, due to reductions in & 


prices of coal and gas from the abnormal 
levels resulting from the coal mining stoppage. 


France 


Wuotrsate Prices.—The index iuatas of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 
1914-=100, was 655 for March, showing a rise 
of 10 points for the month. Imports rose 
2.6 per cent and native products rose only 
slightly. Foods rose 2.1 per cent and 
industrial materials rose about 1 per cent. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914—100, 
was 524 for the first quarter of 1927, a decline 
of about 4 per cent from the level of the 
last quarter of 1926. Foods, heat and light, 
clothing and sundries all declined considerably 
and rent showed no change. 


Germany 


Wuo esate Prices—The index number of 
the Official Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100, was 135.0 for March, a decline of 
0.4 per cent. Agricultural products declined 
2.2 per cent and ope mnatexots rose 
0.8 per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of cost. of living was 144.9 for March, this 
being 0.3 per cent below the February level. 
This was due to a decline in the foods group. 
There was a seasonal decline of 23.8 per cent 
in the price of eggs, with declines also in meat 
and milk and their products, ‘and a seasonal 
advance in vegetable prices (with the 
exception of, potatoes). The other group 
index numbers were unchanged. 


Spain 


Wuorrsare Prices—The index herbie of 
the General Statistical Service, on the base’ 
1918=100, was 181 in March, and 182 in 
February. Foods rose 3 points during the 
period and materials declined 5 points. — ° 

Reraw Prices —The official index number 
of retail prices of foods, fuel and sundries, 
Madrid, on the base 1914=100, was 194. in 
March as against 190 in February. Foods of 
animal origin, and of vegetable origin, and — 
fuel and sundries all rose during the month. — 


‘New yates 


-WHoLesALe Prices —The index. number ot 
the Census and Statistics Office was 1,544 for. 
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February, on the base average annual 
aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 
1909-13=1,000, showing a decline of 2.6 per 
cent for the month. Foods, etc., of vegetable 
origin, declined 7.6 per cent, textiles, metals 
and their products, and chemicals and 
manures also declined. Wood and wood 
products, and non-metallic minerals and their 
products rose slightly. Animal products 
showed no change. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
for February, on the base July, 1914=1,000 
(foods based on prices in 25 centres and 
other elements on prices in 4 centres), was 
1,624, showing practically no change from the 
level of November, 1926. Rent rose slightly, 
clothing, etc., and the miscellaneous group 
declined somewhat and foods and fuel and 
light showed no change. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics registered 
145.3 for March, compared with 146.4 for 
February, on the base 1918—100. This was 
a decline of 0.75 per cent. In all groups of 
commodities except metals and miscellaneous 
commodities, which were slightly higher, there 


were decreases in the price level ranging from 
less than 0.1 per cent in the case of house 
furnishing goods to 5 per cent in the case of | 
fuels. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was 
$12.4405 on May 1, a decrease of 0.7 per cent. 
The principal groups to show declines were 
provisions, metals, naval stores, and miscel- 
laneous products. Advances were shown by 
hides and leather, textiles and bread stuffs. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—=100, was 164.1 for March, 
as compared with 165.2 for February. The 
decline was due to falling food prices. 
Sundries and coal showed small decreases in 
price, and there was a slight increase in the 
cost of gas and electricity. 


The index number of the Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, of the cost 
of living in Massachusetts, was 159.0 in 
March being about 0.8 per cent below the 
February level. Foods declined less than one 
per cent; clothing declined about 0.6 per cent; 
shelter declined 1.2 per cent with lower rents 
outside the Metropolitan Boston District; and 
fuel and light prices were lower, owing to a 
decline in electricity and kerosene prices. 


Industrial Unionism in the Building Trades of the United States 


An article entitled “Industrial Unionism in 
the Building Trades of the United States’ by 
E. E. Cummins, Ph.D., of the Department 
of Economics of The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, appears in the April number 
of the “International Labour Review” pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office, 
Geneva. 

In most industrial countries the disappear- 
ance of different classes of occupation, due 
to the steadily increasing concentration of 
undertakings and to the growth in the use of 
machinery, has led to the gradual replacement 
of craft unions by industrial unions. A craft 
union is defined as an “organization of wage 
workers engaged in a single occupation. ... 
The occupation may be limited strictly to 
one single task, or may include a number of 
closely allied tasks or crafts. The strict test 
of a craft union seems to be that each 
member of the organization performs or may 
perform all the tasks included in the 
occupation.” An industrial union is described 


as a union which “attempts to unite into one 


homogeneous or organic group all the workers, 
skilled and unskilled, engaged in turning out 
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and putting on the market a given finished 
preduct or series of closely related products.” 
Many arguments are put forward on behalf of 
both types of organization. ‘The author. of 
the article above referred to has chosen the 
building industry as the most interesting field 
for study, in view of the long-drawn conflict | 
between the two tendencies in the United 
States building trades, where the craft unionism 
which is traditional in the American Federa- 
tion of Labour is still dominant, in spite of 
many inroads by industrial unionism. The 
Carpenters’ Union, being by far the largest 
and most powerful of the building trades 
unions in the United States, and one of the 
most aggressive unions in America, naturally 
engages most of the author’s attention in this 
study. Dr. Cummins is of opinion that, ; 
although industrial unionism has impressed 
itself upon the policy of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, if it makes 
no more headway among the other building 
trades unions than it is making among the 
carpenters, it is hardly likely to be victorious 
over the craft principle’ in the near future. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1927 


4 i STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
HE accompanying tables, issued by the DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 31, 1927 
zation, show the nature and extent of immi- 
: . r Ocean Ports From 
gration into Canada during the fiscal year a ae Se U.S.A. | Totals 
* 
ended March 31, 1927. The total number of ______— Pchromadtt BS icons St ’ 
immigrants was 143,991, of whom 49,784 were Marie aks ; 7386 esr 2,0n8 18,020 
mie ‘ NERDD cases otha cists isles 9 4,07: " é 
British, 21,025 were from the United States, a apes sy ie 5,203 8,787 21107 16,227 
F ‘ iti UPUSE os cides. * ’ ’ , 
and it from Ore et elisa i cate eee: ‘ 152 é 2 tr i tho i ion 
mmigrants nadians returne : ; : f 
a oie Re : Te A 2,471 3,939 1,311 7,721 


1,275 3,082 1,058 5,415 

899 2,360 905 4,164 
1,180 3,403 938 5,521 
4,912 13,331 2,028 20,271 


49,784 73,182 21,025 143,991 


from the United States, so that if this num- 
ber be added to that of general immigration 
the combined total is 200,948 for the twelve 
months’ period. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 

ORIGINS, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 

STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, MARCH 31, 1927. 

DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 

31, 1927, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION AND 
DESTINATION. 


Via From 
oad ocean U.S.A. Totals 
ports 
Sex— 
“Ef ne omen boris | s180 | 34°R08 
ult females............. - ’ 8 a Beagle i ps 
Children under eighteen...| 23,555 5,096 28,651 Pee Sac * ppatnenien se cit 
8.00 | M0 | AAR yeep ee Speen eee 
ees. ee em Teak nr shes 1,674 N jan. bs 
Miccnpetion = af East Indian........ ‘ 60 Swedis faut he 
Farming class: Esthonian........... 92 Serbian .30..ecces 
Males 55, 650 5,233 60,883 Finnish............- 5,180. « Slovak.....d.si. 40+ 
a ’ << Le or Ph 663 French.............. 548 Spanishi.¢.4t. .scecen 
, ’ 408 German 12,540 Spanish American.. 
4,862 1,323 SWISS... onicc.ns cies aiv'e 
847 994 free. isteb tate 
1, 454 205 MUEISD .. dys iibelace 
4,617 1,774 Hie coos ports 122,966 
its a United States,. 21,025 
2,105 978 | 8,083 Total... 143,94 
SHEL ONS eaeetenier Gb aeiastn tye Aaa 
49 STAT T OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, DURI 
965 151 1,116 YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, man pacing 
104 10 114 
127 7 134 
13,019 538 13,557 


7,592 2,445 101037 
7,410 2,704 10,114 


1,702 113 1,815 
9 247 1,158 
125 27 52 


16,423 3,662 , 
A yh mati 16,367 
Yukon Territory..........] 4 0 a 
Northwest Territories..... Cee 3 
Not given..... Ppeceshen css 5 ll 16 
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UNITED STATES REPORT ON IMMIGRATION IN 1926 


ee Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner General of Immigration 


or the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, has - 


Seen received from the Bureau of Immigra- 
ion (Department of Labour). The year was 
narked by a more stringent control of immi- 
‘ration than in any former year. The Com- 
nissioner claims that the strict quota system, 
yased on the policy that American wage 
tandards are to be upheld, has been a notice- 
ible factor in the existing prosperity of the 
Jnited States. He further suggests that 


‘thought might well be given to curtailing 


he numbers that may now come in annually 
vithout quota restriction from certain coun- 
ries in the New World.” 


Some figures for the fiscal year are given 
n the following paragraphs:— 


In the past fiscal year 304,488 immigrant and 
91,618 non-immigrant aliens entered the 
Jnited States, making a total of admissions of 
96,106. Against this, 76,992 emigrant and 
50,763 non-emigrant aliens, a total of 227,755, 
eft the United States. The actual in- 
rease in population through immigration, 
herefore, was 268,351, as compared with an in- 
rease in 1925 of 232,945, in 1924 of 662,557, 
n 1923 of 472,820, and in 1922 of 87,121. 


In addition to the 496,106 aliens admitted 
luring the year, 20,550 applicants were denied 
dmission and 1,030,679 alien seamen were ex- 
mined, making a total of 1,547,335 aliens ac- 
orded immigration inspection in 1926. The 
umber of all classes inspected in the pre- 
ious year was 1,488,051, or 59,284 less than 
uring the fiscal year just closed. 


Of the 304,488 immigrant aliens admitted in 

926, the countries of northwestern Europe, 
yainly Germany, Irish Free State, and Great 
ritain, sent 126,437, or 41.5 per cent, and 
outhern and eastern Europe only 29,125, or 
.6 per cent. Canada contributed 91,019, or 
9.9 per cent of the total immigrants for the 
ear; Mexico, 43,316, or 14.2 per cent; and 
he other countries, 14,591, or 4.8 per cent. 
Vhile Canada and Mexico continued to fur- 
ish the bulk of immigration, neither country 
eing subject to quota restrictions, there was 
decrease in the past year of 9,876 from the 
srmer and an increase of 10,352 from the 
tter, compared to the year 1925, when 100,895 
nmigrants came from Canada and 32,964 
‘om Mexico. 


40737—84 


One of the outstanding facts shown by the 
statistical record of the year is the seemingly 
more permanent character of immigration un- 
der the quota law. There were 10,174 more 
immigrant aliens admitted in 1926 than in 
1925, while the total emigrant aliens departed 
in 1926 was 15,736 less than the number of 
the same class leaving the country in the year 
1925. In other words, only 25 emigrants left 
for every 100 immigrants admitted in the 
past fiscal year. 


The occupations of the immigrants arriving 
in 1926 are shown in the following percentages, 
which represent the proportion in each group, 
with all occupations as 100: professional, 3.6 
per cent; skilled, 18.7; unskilled, 33.7; farm- 
ers, 3.2; farm labourers, 5.7; common labour- 
ers, 14.3; servants, 10.0; commercial, 1.9; 
miscellaneous, 4.4; no occupation (including 
women and children) 37.7. 

A table is given showing the immigration 
to the United States from northern and west- 
ern Europe, southern and eastern Europe, 
Asia, Canada and Newfoundland, Mexico, West 
Indies and other countries, by specified periods. 
The record for immigration from Canada and 
Newfoundland is as follows:— 


IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND, 1911-26 


Number of 
Immigrants 
Period from Canada 
and 
Newfoundland 
1911-1915... .. 354,976 
T1911 y oe 56,830 
DOV 6s certs ects F 55,990 
OTS eS 73,802 
1914 . 86,139 
1915 .. 82,215 
1916-1920 .. .. .... 2..387:209 
1916 .. .. 101,551 
TOV ectsrers - 105,399 
1918 .. . 32,452 
1919) eh Secre 57,782 
TODO. ot macy 90,025 


TOO Roe re aa Jee os te cee ae DOU,IOL 


LO20) Biden aeons ie, oly 
1922) serystacinoine cf tet temos tel 16e0,510 
OZOH re ES eee we oe Ree er ORL 
Oa oie tate 200,690 
1925 102,753 
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EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 1926 


The Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain) 
gave the following statistics of emigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland during 1926. 


The number of British subjects who were 
recorded as leaving permanent residence in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to take 
up permanent residence (7.e., residence for a 
year or more) in non-European countries was 
166,601 in 1926, as compared with 140,594 in 
1925 and with 155,374 in 1924. The number of 
British subjects who were recorded as leaving 
permanent residence in non-European coun- 
tries to take up permanent residence in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was 51,063 in 
1926, as compared with 56,335 in 1925, and 
with 64,112 in 1924. The following Table 
shows the emigration figures for the principal 
countries concerned in each of the last two 
years, figures for the Irish Free State being 
also given :— 


Emigrants of British 
Nationality 
Country of From Great 
Future Permanent Britain and From 
Residence Northern Irish 
Trelandt Free Statet 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
British North America.,..| 38,662], 49,632 1,861 1,989 
MAEVE Corn ete ccees sos 5,006} 44,513 1,076] 1,267 
New Zealand............. 11,730) 16,565 290 236 
Other parts of British 
PADATG saan oie sees 19,827] 21,596 416 371 
Total, British Empire] 105,225) 132,306] 3,643) 3,863 
United States............ 29,549] 28,740] 26,416) 26,063 
Other Foreign Countries.| 5,820) 5,555 108 115 


Total, All Destinations.} 140,594) 166,601] 30,167| 30,041 


tIn addition there were 28 emigrants from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1926, and 17 in 1925, who departed 
from ports in the Irish Free State. These emigrants are not 
included in the Irish Free State totals. 

e panes in the Table show the total number of 
emigrants of British nationality, whether travelling direct 
from ports in the Irish Free State or via ports in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, These emigrants are not included in 
the totals for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Each division of the British Empire for 
which separate particulars are recorded showed 
an increase in the number of British emigrants 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in 
1926. Of the total of 28,740 British emigrants 
to the United States in 1926, 13,978, or nearly 
one-half of the total, left permanent residence 
in Scotland. “ee 


_ Occupations—The figures summarised in the 
following Table relate to British subjects of 
18 years of age and upwards,* who left Great 
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Britain or Northern Ireland to take up pet 
manent residence in non-European countries :— 


Emigrants 
from Great 
Britain and 

Northern 


Occupations 
Ireland 


1925 1926 
Males (18 years and over) *:— 
APTICUICOTAl << > shukise gin «4 Sem Ss a me 9,912 
Commercial, finance and insurance....... 8,574 
PYOIGSSIOBAL aca. 0.d0i ea ag mecnaan se 543 
Skilled Trades— 
Mining and quarrying.............-.++: 3,612 
Metal and engineering...............++. 7,515 
Bealeton een Poe 1,008 
Other, . sii. ie cneee eBsaet ASR hee 5,030 | 
Transport and communications........... 2,198 
Labourers not in agriculture or transport.| 4,224 | 
Other and ill-defined occupations. .....-.- 183 | 


Totalamales! aise «<ciee va eieee REM 51,799 


Females (18 years and over) *:— 


Domestic, hotel, etc.,service............- 11,789 
Commercial, finance and insurance..... 3,399 
Profecsionigh:......c.s.0 veneer aee teach ates 
Clothing trades. 3.25) 48... SRaeeNes 1,593 
Wife or housewife (not otherwise des- 
CTI) or sae nce aa ae 4,958 
Other and ill-defined occupations......... 6,756 
Total, femalesiehi Jah cte ies 51,242 


“Inclusive of a small number-of migrants of 12 years ¢ 
age and over whose ages were not specified. ' 


There were noticeable variations in the pro 
portions in the several occupational groups as 
between England and Wales, Scotland, anc 
Northern Ireland. High proportions of thi 
total number of male emigrants in each of the 
years 1925 and 1926 were recorded in th 
cases of agricultural workers and of labourers 
(not in agriculture or transport) from North- 
ern Ireland, in the agricultural and in the 
metal and engineering groups from Scotland 
and in the numbers employed in agricult 
and in commerce, finance and insurance from 
England and Wales. There was a noticeable 
increase in 1926 in the relative numbers em- 
ployed in mining and quarrying from Scotland 
as compared with the total male emigrants 
of 18 years and over from that country. | 


At a recent inquiry by a committee of the 
Alberta Legislature into the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acti of the provine 
it was stated that hernia was one of the mo: 
common causes of dissatisfaction with ; 
Board’s medical findings. The Alberta Board 
follows the plan agreed upon by all the Boards 
of Canada, namely, that hernia cases shal 
come under the operation of compensatio: 
only when they are of recent origin and 
caused by a recent accident. q 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1927 


[HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

and such fatalities from industrial 
liseases as are included with fatal accidents 
y workmen’s compensation boards, etc., 
ecorded in the Department as occurring 
uring the first quarter of 1927 was 255, there 
eing 101 in January, 73 in February and 81 
no March. In the first quarter of 1926, 217 


atal accidents were recorded. In this report 
| is the custom to record industrial accidents 
mder the dates of the occurrence of the 
ecidents, and fatal industrial diseases under 
he dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
sompensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Jjommissioners, and certain other official 
ources; from certain large employers of 
uabour; and from the correspondents of the 
ABOUR GazeTTE. Reports of accidents were 
Iso recorded from local newspapers. 

By industrial groups the fatalities occurred 
follows: agriculture, 29; logging, 32; 
shing and trapping, 11; mining, non-ferrous 
melting and quarrying, 82; manufacturing, 
7; construction, 21; transportation and public 
tilities, 59; trade, 4; service, 19; finance, 1. 
ff the mining accidents, 14 were in 
metalliferous mining”, 11 in “coal mining”, 
in “non-metallic mineral mining”, and 4 in 
structural materials”. Of the accidents in 
anufacturing, 6 were in the group “vegetable 
yods”; 2 in “animal foods”; one in “textiles 
nd clothing”; one in “rubber goods”; 6 in 
pulp and paper’; 13 in “saw and planing 
ills”; 12 in “iron, steel and products”; 2 
1 “chemical and allied products’; 2 in “non- 
vetallic mineral products’; one in “printing 
ad publishing”; and one in “miscellaneous 
\dustries.” In construction there were 7 
scidents in “buildings and structures”, one in 
shipbuilding”; 5 in “bridge and highway”; 2 
1 “railway” ‘and 6 in “miscellaneous con- 
ruction”. In transportation and public 
tilities, there were 34 fatalities in “steam 
ilway”; 3 in “street and electric railway”; 
3 in “water transportation”; 6 in “local 
ansportation”; and 3 in “electricity and gas.” 


1 trade, there were 3 fatalities in wholesale ~ 


Ped 


‘ e 
Pon a 
s 
y 
te 


trade and one in retail. In service there were 
16 fatalities in “public administration”; 2 in 
“personal service” and one in “professional”. 
There was one fatality in the group “finance”. 

There was a notable absence during the 
period of accidents involving many fatalities, 
the only one being that in which geven 
fishermen (two white men and five Indians) 
were lost in the capsize of a fishing boat off 
Vancouver Island early in January. Accidents 
involving two or three fatalities were as 
follows: 

Two labourers on power dam construction 
at Chelsea, Que., on January 10, while stand- 
ing on a log being lowered to the bottom 
of an emergency gate opener to act as a 
stop-log, fell forty feet into the river owing 
to the breaking of a cable, and were fatally 
injured; two track labourers were fatally 
injured near Hope, B.C., on January 1, by 
falling rocks as they were clearing tracks after 
a rock slide; a sectionman and a section 
foreman, riding on a jigger, near Otterburne, 
Manitoba, during a snowstorm, on March 
5, were killed by colliding with a freight train. 
In “Water Transportation” on March 38, the 
captain, mate and cook (as well as two New- 
foundlanders, whose deaths are not included 
in the statistics) of the Nova Scotian schooner 
Montclair, were lost when the schooner struck 
on a bar in a gale. Two other members of 
the crew were saved by coastguards, who took 
them in on a breeches buoy. In Montreal 
on March 28 two fire fighters were killed when 
a pump wagon struck a tree on the way to 
a fire. 


Supplementary list of accidents—The 
supplementary list of accidents occuring 
during 1926, to be found at the conclusion of 
this article, contains 22 fatalities, of which one 
was in agriculture; two in logging; 7 in 
mining; two in manufacturing; five in con- 
struction; one in trade; and four in service. 
Of these, five are known to have resulted 
fatally in 1927. Two of the accidents 
occurred in April; three in July; three in 
August; seven in October; three in November; 
and four in December. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


AGRICULTURE— 


WAPMOP c cccietes.c'ote,ses Holland Landing, Ont.......} Jan. 3 57 |Kicked by a horse. 

Farmer’s son.......... Haysville, Ont.............+- aa 5 22 |Crushed by falling tree. 

TY APMIOD sero eiarsinse's. fey cits Hillhurst, Que.........0-- coli 61 |Struck vy falling limb of tree. Died March 2. 
P'ATMOL, cy. dainioket > ay Indian Head, Sask.......... Ce 11 epee Kicked by a horse. 


Struck by train on his own farm. 

While operating sawing machine was struck by 
piece of broken balance wheel. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Sawing firewood, was thrown to ground when 

clothes caught in shaft. 


MAYMET: 6 Perales oii St. Mare, Que SAM EAD) cr ie 14 60 
Harmer .t2.i i Zheedis.. Foxwarren, Moan, 22:2. «cu ee « oe kg 32 


Farm hand............ Stouffville, Ont.........i.0<.- o~ 18 21 
Farmer’s son.......... Beauceville, Que...........- © 20 18 


Farmer.... Ksterhazy, Sask... Se he.) 21 | ell beneath wheels of moving train. 
Farmer.. Near Priceville, O: SSe2 29 35 |Struck by falling tree. 

Farmer.. Near Iroquois, Ont ; 20" Fo ena ae Crushed by a falling tree. 

Farm pup’ Fort Saskatchewan, Alta.... S231 22 |Lit fire with gasoline; burned to death. 


Farmer.... Saskatoon, Sask... Heb. «4 {oe eenane Sleigh struck by train. 


Farmer’s son Grey Townsnip, Ont. a 22 |Kicked by a horse. 
: Farmer........ .|Near Halifax, N.S.......... a 55 |Was chopping wood when a son’s axe alippodl 
| severing nt in victim’s | 
MATmMeL cis. dfethas wea Chatham; Ont.iss< ose sess > 10 63 |Fell from a load of wood, preeuinbie following 
apcgectic stroke 
MATMOPs. wus aca eke c. St: Hubert, Que:......+,0/- 10 | Comet esr: caught in shafting; victim crushed by 
machinery. 
; MArMOl.... wags cides « Near Saskatoon, Sask....... eg | 40 |Fell into well; drowned. 
PALMOL: scence s aaa sic Chatham, Ont.............. CMT Ta oats Crushed by cave-in of gravel pit. 
“ Farmer................| Near Winnipeg, Man........ 14: 60 |Fell into a well; wned. 
‘ Farmer.........-.0.00+ grt} 70 je sire oe burning barn, attempting rescue o 
ives 
Farm hand............ Near Humboldt, Sask...... ea) Oe Fell from load of hay. 
"4 . POLMOP azmastavats eel: Lancaster, Ont............+- Man’ 4) 7.cemeres Wpile | loading logs was crushed by log rolling of 
at Parmer jes s55 sinedagin's Theodore, Sask............- he | GRR Sean, Killed in a runaway. 
: ¢ Farm hand............ Vineland Ontevcads— «alten Mr 0 Teeter ier from a wagon, 5 neck. Died March 
a harinian:-.tactae as hoe Kitchener, Ont.............. aon 18 60 Gord by a bull. 
4 Rarmoriss.0 eee os BteMary's; N.B. 2 ick ate 11 28 Vera areahars Gece on head by breaking winch while movin 
” a house. 
Farmer ce ..|Near Wainwright, Alta...... SF. 20 lssaeuesber Ciothing drawn into power saw. 
f, HOTMON, 62 532540's0 op Lakeville, N.S..0.0+5 000.000 wy Ol (ercaneres Fell from load; died from exposure. 
Loaaine— ~ 
Chokerman............ loads we Mh vscsss< ss cna a Jane” SNe Struck by root roiling down hill. 
MERGE Faro oh aig a cuiecaie< Near Cranbrook, B.C....... Se..19 45 Daves oad of inet, which collapsed, crush 
VECSOOIR: a ajo sip nd a)5 caste «5 Phooasix, Alta. ..s04 csjecisieieis « nae 18 58 | Rupture. 
OMRON nds aa ve Bmcx's'aG ein Ste. Perpetue, Que.......... ~.-.13 25 |Struck by ta,ling tree. 
Dovey. fo caretee. ae .| Near Trois Pistoles, Que....| “ 13 15 While Sleerinis pps for logging, Bag carried down 
: snowstlide, strixing a 
MOSGST. SS abh. Seats Hayden Lake, B.C.......... 5 19 40 |Fell hice donk ores engine; hed Jan Jan. 22. 
LADOUPODS ss i556 sees Robinson, Onti se. cca dccicne SA Ll IPSRE a Struck by tree. 
_ Chokerman........ ....|Myrtle Point, B.C. riot 22 {Crushed between logs. 
Swamper.............. Carrot River, Sask. s. O6 35 |Crushed by a falling tree. 
Crane operator......... North Vancouver, B.C...... Bh 36 We cess Jumping from crane to water tank, he fell betwee 
4 them and was crushed. 
Section man........... Near Courtenay, B.C....... we” OT Wee Dynamite exploded in his shack. 
UOMRG, 6 laxwtars «shen Seals Lac du Saumon, Que........ Feb, 7 20 |Crushed between two loads of logs. 
ORB ON, SI cree 1k terete iSO Whe: Pas, SAB Keds ets eis'ecce. ae § 35 |Crushed by a falling tree. 
Timber inspector...... Prince Rupert, B.C......... “ 9 |..........-|Struck by a falling tree. 
Rigging slinger........ Port Renfrew, B.C.,......... 19 30 a ern praca ee hg by knot and throy 
‘Bushman..............{Phoenix, Alta... ......c000. “u| 2 yl 
Loader.......... LIL [Mayo Siding, BiG.00.000 “ 16| 34 Crane blond tons tke rok, 
MOOGHET: s cia ene conse te Hlanderay'Onti suns sc ceacees a 18) Prareste cere 
Mice senmenie’s washely » Glendale, Ont............... Se, 98 aes 
PeVBUSRIDAN Suisse riser rst Near Dunnville, a a ae = 20 52 
Groban sets ait Bis og en B. a staceg, slats ain, 23 23 snag. 
okerman............ ake Cowichan, movecva Mer, § 25 |S 
Logger.... Homfray Channel, B. E Se 8 Lee ee Crushed between etuled Ae cath oo 
Labourer Rainy eke: Ont Be Se 41 |Struck on head ere tree, 
Spee Denman Inland’ B.C S| aE rated Gare rae 
Section foreman. Flanders, Ont... 4 $2 10, tenet 1s Fell on tption oes. Died Mar. 12. 
PLORSER 6s sine os. 3 Hotham Sound, 16 23 |Struck by a cable.. 
Logging as ae Salmon Arm, B. “19 |......3...] Drown bain ed cas of provisions b oki 
RPCOR erin ree ackies Rock Bay, B.C.... co 26 58 |Crushed while ite a donk 
tee cooptisk oak Osprey Lake, B.C. ee a0 23 |Struck b soe d bm 
aa ear scopes othe Kapuskasing, Ont. SE 26 Lemitee ca phce Struck Hd : err iat 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 
ea=Celeé0—=$=0O0R0gq0ae—KREROO@naoooOO00nanana00m0mom0m0nmmqm0nm eo 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
FisHine AnD TRAPPING— 
7 Fishermen........... West Coast of Vancouver 
BION eee sek ee Before 
7 Jan. 6 
Captaia of vessel....... Ketchikan’ Bier eee... t 5 18 
Fisherman .{Cape Lago, Vancouver Is...} Feb. 4 
Hunter..... -|Caseade, B.C............005 Bi Wl 
Fishermaa.............|Cape Fairweather, Alaska..| Mar. 28 
Mintne, Non-FerRovus 
SMELTING AND QuUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining: 
C@hutemates, cs. 22... |Anyor,: BIC ee ce oes Jan. 16 
Furnaceman........... Pratl, BOs esacessc reine se bie aah ly 
Mine Superintendent. .| Kirklaad Lake, Onturties a's ccy, 
Concrete foreman...... Timmins ORGs, csescices ss Ld ey} 
b | Ataaaa dina: ONG 2 sie esp caly: a's 1 22 
Goweganda, Ontecsa4 wants to 4} 23 
Electric crane Ngee Port Colborne, Onto ect nces bide Orb 
Shaftman.. Kirkland Lake, Onglr tines Feb. 8 
Cage tender.......... Pinning Ont.,. 2... + hs ast er 8 
Mine driller............ Creighton Mine, read SeiGaRee rey 14 
He prospector...... Near Stewart, BiGue. Mar. 3 
MMINOY. ot Serta. a. Want, Ontistees cc cis.cumis es es) 
Chief electrician....... Count, Ont eet oe oss, €1 18 
TELAMMEF...0..55-\----- Britannia Beach, B.C....... cs es) 
Coal mining: 
Timekeeper..........- Corbin: Cir ec nchesssbsc8 = Jan. - 
FEAT SDOGS:, acise's) «= oycn'e exe» Near Nanaimo, B.C........ ye aE} 
RHGToeeece rere INanarnO (Cet sc oeie cise = 0 26 
I ETE, 3) dyer nehGoaueaa aang Guace Bay, N.S............. Feb. 3 
1 itr san qnedonneeeago Glace-Bay, NS occ. esc tees: ct a’ 
11 Osa Sagan Crow’s Nest, B.C........... Seen 
SRUGM AN o 5% 60 c'nsi0« o0in Steliarton, N.S............. <P 418 
1a easopanubeennaain Nanaimo, B:Co s..5+4 530s e219 
Miner..... Anite Aeaane Stellarton, INES eee et atic af 74] 
Overman... 100... Forestburz, Lael ae eae “ 24 
PMIIHOP eco esis Shalcieisialeis® Bait, Altace ciate re clei tills Mar. 24 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
n.€.8.: 
Employee of salt co....|Windsor, Ont............+++ Janz 2 
Foreman in mine...... Thetford Mines, Que........ ser A18 
- Quarry worker... .|Laprairie, Que.............- Feb. 14 
Structural materials: 4 
PRDOUPER f0o0 6s sicce wo ede Hagersville, Ont............ Feb. 1 
Quarry ype he sanaaere St. Damase, Que............ Lo i 
IAS DOHTOR «.«/civiseaiv'es 2a Pilot Butte, Sask........... see OT 
e noaer lk ASP TROT Calgary, Alta. ..ssmeiss soe Mar. 23 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink and 
tobacco: 
ES HIKOD feo seisie se rteiciteless Toronto, Ont Jan. 4 
Stable foreman......../Toronto, Ont...........+265 6 
Dabourer...: «.'.602 ose. Halifax, N.S...........+.+-- a 20 
Grist mill owner....... be, CLOIXs CQUG, orc cre'ace p's eis)» 20 
Labourer..........- ...]Teeswater, Ont........... an Mar. 12 
: Labourer Ee ratreysioie iets aay Montreal, Que....... Deri roses 24 
Ae st 
urer in 4 
were. veeours-[Bdmonton, Alta. ....0.s.+. Jan. 15 
kfGeman at factory....|Hickson, Ont............... 17 
gon 
/ coven 
waste dump.. .-|Valleyfield, Que..... faheteus Mar. 14 
Rubber owe 
Opsritive Be achaire saa elmira, Ont sacs. soso vee Feb, 22 
Pins paper and paper 
n bearee caee Bikers: Fort William, Ont........... Jan. 27 


Age 


stew en eens 


eee eennee 


sewer eeee 


40 


Cause of Fatality 


Fishing boat capsized. 

Painting hold with hot mixture; handed up pote 
which overturned, burning victim. 

Drowned in fishing boat. 

Drowned on hunting trip, crossing lake on skates. 

Canadian haiibut vessel ran on rocks in snow 
storm and broke up, man drowned. 


Powder placed in large rock wig ate when rock 
came downchute. Died Ja: 

After signalling electric ee to charge furance. 
he stepped on track and was caught and Seated 
against furnace. 

Fall of rock. 

Struck by concrete carrier owing to breaking of 
cable. 

Silicosis. 

Silicosis. 

Cage on elevated track ran through open switch. 

Struck by rock, 

Crushed between cage and wall. 

Struck by fall of broken rock. 

Smothered in a snowslide. 

Fell into pit. 

Electrocuted while repairing a switch. 

Buried when chute came down with a rush, 


se over by coal locomotive which he failed to 

ear. 

Fall of material in mine, causing suffocation. 

Fall of coa:. 

Struck by fall of stone. 

Run over by a coal ‘‘trip.’’ 

Explosion. . 

Struck by car which broke coupling and 
rushed down incline. 

Crushed by fali of coas from roof. 

Struck by fal: of coal. Died Feb. 22. 

Explosion. 

Anthrocosis. 


os 


Fell in a concrete abutment while vaulting over 4 
barrier. 

Crushed PeENEe? loaded car and travelling 
crane at p 

‘Explosion of esa charge. 


Crushed by machine. 

Crushed by frozen lump of gravel. 

Crushed by cave-in of san 

Crushed in cave-in when thaw loosened frozen 


ground, 


Cut finger on piped pan; infection; died Jan. 9. 

Kicked by a horse. 

Walked into open elevator shaft. 

Cieaning ice off mill wheel which revolved and 
crushed him against wall. 

Struck by train. 

Fell from ladder. 


Fell from ladder. 
Crushed by falling coal, 


Struck by a rock following blast. 
Fell oa head on floor. 


Crushed while hoisting a beam which fell out of 
sling following jerk on rope. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Cause of Fatality 
ManvractuRINaG—Con, : 
Pulp, paper and paper ' 

goods—Con. 
TLabourver..ce.cccer ct owe Mattawa, Ont. ...c.0. 200 demos Fell through coal chute; suffocated. 
Bopleriadi...ciw dive cae mes Troquois F ils a Onber a5 toa'0' Found dead in shack; violence. 
Paper maker.......... Shawinigan Fas, Ouest... Skull crushed by falling heavy roll of newsprint. 
Foreman with pulp 

COMPSRY cs ccc es been Cornwall, Ont.. pot Mor Caught in sharting. 
TE ADOUPER satay orice © Port ‘Alfred, Que.. eine ace ie Buried under slide of ashes. 


Printing and publishing: 


Employee of newspaper] Montrea:, Que.............++ Struck by a street car on way home from work. 


Died Mar 
Saw and planing mills: 


Saw operator..........|Fesston, Sask............+++ : Fell against blade, severing arm. 

GERD Or ho. box wal, o:eraee | MECROLIG), oi Gre anita a's Pec etniny Fell from scaffold. 

TGADONTON asic > scorer ere Xe CAI ions o tataha toe Caught arm in machinery. Died Feb. 4. 

Saw mill worker.......|Near Blissfield, N.B........ Slipped into hotles water (used to jue frost out 
of wood). ed. Died Feb. 1 

EESDOUTED, «esis vss ois)ansie ish § Map Se Struck by deal thrown back by rollers of an 
edger. Died Feb. 4. 

Saw mill owner........ La agg IR, SRM Blasting operations at sawmill. 

IMG hand... cs,ccepnee = Oxford, NiS7.0staspeuds- be Struck by piece of wood. 

Caretaker aso ais asians id bury Ont. a «5» sasi5t rie Fractured skull. 


pulley. Concussion. Died Feb. 26. ~ 
Lumber teamster. Fell from load of logs. Died Mar. 8. 
Sawyer. ae ned Mangled by wood machine saw. 

MAW VON cece ntctctea’s css i i vt De, = Caught betwéen couplings. 

Basler cs ccs. ebeniarkia Barrhead, Al im — arm; gangrene and peritonitis; died April 


Tron, steel and products: 


"TOAMStOF «sees .0 aad ef OREN: OU ba enaaicr bites se. N While helping to unload car-wheels with a crow- 
bar, wheel fell and crowbar struck him on head. 
Wabourels pena auddera rte tO hsanndanSeamrehy «&¢ Explosion under boiler; burns. 


Labourer..............|Brantford, Ont...........00. Threw match into gasoline; burned by explosion. 


Machinist..............|Brantford, Ont.............. Was grinding piece of steel which slipped, striking 
victim on h 
DabDOurer, jess wecnesne (Draptiord, Onto. asomes » ak Caught in shafting. 
EabOurer sso sec cies» |QMODOC, QUE se, can. stucdey. cen Was crushed between sleigh load of machinery 
f and tractor drawing same. Died Jan. 29, 
Labourer....:.........|/Pont Rouge, Que...........» P Drowned while cutting ice to open channel. 


Planing machine....... 


operator.............|Montreal, Que..........s.00: Syncope. 
Labourer.............. Welland, Ont................ Fractured ankle. 
WaDOUrOr «oiciwa dae dnaed CL BXOTIHON, OMibe scans t » ciel : Sitting on door sill of oven, was crushed by 
mac 
Chlarycxiten. hee .ecaeece Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Le ht i ving gears. Di ee fi 
TABOULET’ sa acsicces ose St. Catharines, Ont......... Canght fingera: inocioee an, Died Masatbs 
Non-metallic mineral 
oducts: 

(ia OMUYOD) «iiss as ip ace See by blast in lime kiln. Burned to 
Labourer ead iagara Falls, Ont.......... Fi ‘Dropped small motor on toe; septicaemia. 
Cento and allied pro- 
anges! of plant....... rindale, Ont............++- A i i 
Worker in five plant.. Mar. Hasina ee ee 

__- Miscellaneous industries : ‘ 
Labourer.............. wis ee aS Ee oats Clothing caught in belt, drawing victim around 
; shaft. i 
* Coaevedonen3 ; . 
: iy mete structures: | 
PBZ DONORS. Soo salt coscses,| DONONCO ONG. oul gee tscctine ° Fell from scaffol hen plank slipped. 
Tee Miatne rere eta Struck on eae. in ‘steal sees 
ioe rer. cree sane t tien, A gk Dae ee Struck by falling stone. Died Jan. 25. . 
is Boye B83 tired See er é, Ou ae ee AF a 4 aN 1 on top floor of a mill under construction. 
hyo ear ear eee <2 Montreal, Que..... “Rane Tree ; ey as nee Tate swinging stage, fell 
CAPONE cee ova cs cnc Fell fro rom to 
nae p of a buil der 
: whan dee ate ne un ‘construction 
excavation......... ea|Montréal, Qiie, 5.0. cuptes ote : i ; ) 
_ Railway construction: orneOn =" Ned Jo:een pcieaah) bows Uy ba rooks 
pene ee A RG + ty '|Crushed by rock poe 
Ba BSE cattes pes is3 CHIIRY, OR, fs onssaces ch + 
Shp : mi Ont pees 1 Drowned. ,. ; 
_ ee Bae nd iphwoy in oo ton, Ont....e.eseee i ‘ Slipped off scaffold plank and fell onto a all 
5 Forontn.. tee Dain City, Ont.. may, fee eee Struck may Aabricl which ool sb following 
Bush worker...........|89 Waterways, Man......... il RA nog mA 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927—Con; 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Construction—Con. 
Bridge and highway con- 
struction—Con. 
PGB DOUTET cov. ss scl Cascades, Que.............. Feb, 24 26 |Pinned against a sleigh by cave-in of sand pit. 
Died Feb. 26 ’ 
Mechanic... cess ¢ icw<« Doronto; Ont. 5 sid cae dss > isk Mar. 26 IF Fileap 
MEA DOUTOR. sce. vs oie =.0 os, Lac la Hache, B.C.......... Died ° : pil trom bridze sou mines. 
Mar. 31 55 Cought ina “ek slide on highway, a long illness 
Miscellaneous construc- PIE SHES 
tion: 
poporrer DOC: 50 TORE Chelsea, Que@ss.s.ccnieehes ss J an 10 eat Were standing on logs which were being lowered 
BDOULET =. clays. soc a @helsea, Quest. cceeeccteoce 10 24 el cable gave way, throwing them into 
water. 
abourer...........-.< Chelsea, Quesisesisiesidsore ss ce ed 23 |Arm drawn into machinery of stone crusher. 
Machinist xccect 2 seiavnt Bitobe Dam, Que........... Bebe £9: | o..40.2. Was anlondne boat when jack slipped, victim 
crushed, 
DUADOUTEL iyo s\ese sess Bitobe Dam, Que........... Mart, 8 \\se.ccekies« Fell 73 feet from dam. 
Concrete finisher...... Grand Falls, N.B........... sy 45 45 anche by carload of concrete which jumped 
rails, 
TRANSPORTATION AND io 
Pousiic Uriitres— 
Steam railways: 
Track labourer........ Near Hope, B.C...........5 Jan. 1 23\ |Struck by falling rocks while clearing tracks 
Track labourer........ Near Hope, BiCiadss 5s. + +6 he ee 28 be Bi slide. One died same day, one 
ied Jan. 4. 
Section hand........... Sooke WB Ositiesiosress sac. ined 63 |Collision of gasoline coach with hand car. 
Foreman switchman...|Winnipeg, Man.............. tab 50 |Shaken from back of freight car while shunting, 
run over. 
PE GROTIAN = sis105.c0,0.</+ vic 0 Near Kathryn, Alta........ a6 60 |Slipped on stringer and fell, striking a cross- 
piece at bottom of flume. 
Tea bourersscaid. mya foals Toronto, Ontiecere areal bse ae ar} 28 eee while unloading heavy objects. Died 
an. 10. 
Employee in bridge - 
department of rail- 
LR i aieisracivinieleins # eines Near Thorold, Ont.......... “P10 19 woreine Ge trestle; knocked down and run over 
y train. 
IGarpontelres «seo 2 eer StidobnyN.B siiesenscteces Se 13 65 |While dismantling shed, fell from roof. 
VanItor..c... ..|Leaside, Ont....... soe Ci. a8} 63 |Struck by auto. 
Labourer.. ..|Near Moncton, N.B. 2 24 |Fell from snow train; run over. 
Trackman. .-|Montreal, Que........ er 4 42 biases Ep etheme snow, run over by a backing 
reight train. 
Cook Lloydminster, B.C.......... 15) | Stihl I cae, Saeed Slipped on ice and fell under moving engine. 
..|St. Thomas, Ont... be Og 37 |Crushed between cars. 
.|Near Mossbank, Sask +19 62 Snel by train when removing hand car from 
track. 
MOrOnto ONG Fb sed aareit noise 6428 40 Cousbed, between cars while repairing car on 
siding. 
Thompson Station, N.S..... MSU ot cake whit Daiiton of passenger trains owing to locked 
switch. 
..|Port Coquitlam, B.C....... Rigbsed: |ihs. tee Slipped from frosty car roof, falling to death. 
.|Pacific Junction, N.B....:.. aah et!) 35 |Fell from a box ear, struck by an oil box. 
.|Shumka, Ont........ a OE) 33 |Struck by snow-plow. 
.|Revelstoke, B.C. ©F 10 56 |Struck by a yard engine. 
.|Megantic, Que Ce ah] 63 |Struck by a locomotive. 
..|Raith, Ont..... 14649 27 |Struck by train. 
.-|Brockville, Ont...... 523 23 |Fell under a car when coupling. 
..|Spence’s Bridge, B.C Mar. 4 26 |Fell from freight train, run over. 
.|Superior Junction, On ; ey ad 54 |Struck by train. ’ i 
Near Otterburne, Man......) “ 5 Ht Gasoline speeder ran into train in snowstorm, 
Sectionman............ Near Otterburne, Man...... cD 43 on slippery track, 
Tramways switch Z : : F 
GPIOBNOT s. 5:6 occ ses Montreal, Que...........-.-- ey 8 65 |Struck by taxicab while cleaning a switch. — 
Ergineer Redpass Junction, B.C...... eS 52 ee hoteer drawbars when investigating 
reak away of cars. 
FLDSANCEL 257 -fo obsess n -10 5016 Near Jasper, Alta..........: SOMO More Beason Canght between knuckles of engine connection 
: while repairing. 
Car inspector.......... ue BS) 38 |Apparently struck by train. 
Yard foreman ie eh | 33 |Knocked down and run over by car. ae 
Car repairer..........- oO: 0. 22 |Crushed beneath box car when jack collapsed. 
SPRANG BE! nade wae cate 42 a) py 56 |While painting pipes in a tunnel connected with 
‘ shops, was scalded owing to breaking of valves. 
Street and electric rail- 
ways : P Z 
Motorman............. Jan. 18 50 |Crushed while coupling cars. ne : ; 
tas. eon t Grey, 33. Carene cists «cies Mar. 9 43 Foto ret Pais ore hbistod to position slipped 
‘ and struck victim, 
PEITLIDIGYGOs ceis\scis crete so Near Thorold, Ont.......... “, 20 68 |Struck by car while walking on tracks. 
| Water transportation: : 
aes Sire pF inside HE... Jan. 8 33 |Fell through hatchway into hold. - 
, T omaelotoman Meats tear New Westminster, B.C...... on 12 35 bbe loading in AoA struck by one and knocked — 
2S : ! into water; dro “ 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmirms-Con. 
Water dase los 
Longshoreman.. .|Union Bay, B.C............ Jan. 23 
Carpenter........ .|North Vancouver, B.C...... 136 
Salone. Uc Ae see.F Liverpool, N.S......5..0+-00 Feb. 19 
Cook on tug boat...... Quatsino Sound, B.C.. Feb. 19 
Longshoreman......... Vancouver, B.C............. sé. 94 
Captain of schooner. . .|Off oe os Mose. 
(U S.A. ) coast..| Mar. 3 
Mate of schooner...... Z bok a 
Cook of schooner...... ae ef oe 7 er: 
Captain of schooner. . .}Lockport, Nuo.........0006. “i ES 
@AMAN..........400-+ Sts John). NB cteee aie sek ahd 
Superintendent of 
stevedoring firm: ...]Vancouver, B.C............. Sat 
* Local transportation: 
Auto driver...........- Montreal, Que............+6+ Jan. 3 
TOATOSUCP. 5503055050000 Near Dryden, Ont.......... Feb. .. 
MDELPOR ES et cic tp Wegs - Near Turgeon, Que.......... fy 49 
¥, Taxicab driver........ MLOrONtO pOMEL» ac deco cic fe eee Le 
4 Tractor operator....... Near Red Lake, Ont........ Mar. 19 
t ' Teamster..............|Bible Hill, N.S............. “26 
4 ; Electricity and gas: é 
: - Conduit worker Montreal, Que.............. 4 
’ q lineman......... ‘ Hamilton, Ont.. 10 
4 WANOMAN oe ccie once Burford, Ont, .<sscns% assay 
 TRape— 
Lhe cn 
Ur buyers... oe Digby PING. ove aeeiec ences . 
Salesman for biscuit bead ae 
oe com- 
UA oo ROR AGRE ROtndnae Montreal, Que oe. soca tan Mar. 3 
WWarelouseman Se Acraoe |Prince Rupert, AGE ss. eee “24 
etail: 
TeAMsver...........055 Edmonton, Alta............ Jan. 11 
Finance— 
Bank messenger....... Montreal, Que.............. Jan. 8 
 SERvice— 
Public administration: 
Civic labourer......... Vancouver, B.C............. Jan. 6 
_ Manager of government 
Spmbonte ottos farm...|Prince George, B.C......... ears 
ustoms officer Prince Rupert, B.C......... a! 
Labourer in munic ai e e 
. TEP: ann Montreal, Que.............. Feb. 2 
Park guardian... WaDOG, RB... as since cuesee oe 
Employee of inciner- ab edit ei : 
department..... Montreal, Que....... notion ae 
seeeeesees (St. Damase, Que............ bolt ob 
_Hiretghtar.! ae tosenean: Montreal, roe Se ie ee Mar, 10 
Farmer on road main- 
Saar cen Satine Ste. Ursule, Que......... ra 1s 
Police constable.......|Montreal, Que...... saiuks sag “Pris 
Wireless operator......|M s 
Bihar Model Coker | el 
irefighter............ Montreal, Que.............. - 
_ Driver ‘sg forestry bial | = 
ranch ipeeder ae Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 798 
_ Firefighter (cail)...... Fredericton, N.B..... re Pairs “« 29 
La on sewer ex- 
cavation,............'Toronto, Ont..........0.60. i 
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Cause of Fatality 


Fell from dock into water, striking head on piling. 
Was hit by sling and thrown through open hatch 
into hold. 
Fell between steamer and wharf; drowned. 
fell overboard; drowned. 
— by sling load of scrap iron which fell into 
old. 


Fell into hold of vessel. 


Pinned beneath car in an elevator pit. 
..|Crushed by cullapse of load of ties. 
Lost in snowdrifts; frozen 
Hurled through Windshield when taxicab col- 
lided with a street car; died Mar. 2. 
..|Crushed under overturned tractor. 
While driver walked down hill, horses began to 
trot so that he lost footing ‘and fell beneath 
wheels; run over. 


Asphyxiated by gas. Died Jan. 5. 
Touched live wire; e1ectrocuted whiie at top of 


pole. 
Blectrocuted when wet ladder touched high © 


tension wires. 
..|Car skidded and crashed through bridge rail. 
4 
Automobile struck by train. 


Died from results of infection of scratch. 


Crushed between waggon and wall while backing 
up to coal chute. 


oe 


Crushed by elevator which he operated contrary 
to orders. 


Buried by cave-in of sewer; suffocated. 


Gored by bull. 
Fell robe deck into harbour. Died Jan. 25. 


Fell 20 feet owing to faintness. Died of pneumonia 
eb. 8, 


Struck by a passing train while on way to work. 


ignite —: ig ies struck by street car; 
Feb. 28. 
: waggon which struck a cart 
which s 
i a avoid T mack bar eolinion, ' 


pn penal As. ae “4 


Hauling gravel from a quarry through a cut-out 
whose sides collapsed; victim was crushed. 
‘igh oh a motorcycle which crashed into a 
Burned in gasoline explosion. 
- Be a struck tree, speeding on icy pave- 


ewe struck by train on bridge, hurled into 
ay Fan ove over ‘by hose truck, 
Buried under cave-in of sand. 


2a) eb. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
SeRrvice—Con. 
Personal: 
House cleaner.......... Montreal, Que.............. Feb. 14 
Wabourer! 250.5. cses Montreal, Que.............. ee Lb: 
Professional: 
Porter in university....|Montreai, Que.............. Mar. 17 


60 
48 


52 


Cause of Fatality 


Turned on gas not knowing fittings were discon- 
nected; overcome and asphyxiated. 

Slipped from roof. white shovelling snow; fell to 
ground. 


Fell down elevator shaft. Died Mar. 18. 


ee ee eee 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 19286 
err SS ee 


AGRICULTURE— 
Harmvhando2.s.i.3.. Vassar) Mane ie sede! Oct 
Loecine— ‘ 
Mogren: 2 steels case ds Alexa Lake sBiGes.e.. at July 21 
PINOT 55 ain ome sis6 605% Broedel, BiG 5 sire. nerec sie oe Dec. 28 
Minine, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARR YING— 
Metalliferous mining: 
POTGMANS . cceis ss ee v0 02 Howrey Creek, Ont......... April 13 
BDTUED kinds Abisinainieraw's Copper Mountain, B.C...... ct. 13 
VEIN OF! Ee cjotio eiesesSienivioye-a Ladysmith, BiG: soc. ose oc 6 15 
MADOUTEP; cesses cs hee ePimamins. Ontes, 2 ccee.. ca. e «30 
Coal mining: 
Miner: ec cicbete acces Queen’s County, N.B....... Aug. 17 


Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 


n.€.8.0 
MORWOUTEL tos sels cists’ caries Caledonia, Ont.............. 
a bourers sc 32h «0.01067 « Preneveau, Ont 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planing mills: 
GPOMIAN sssisre soe) sis. s.0 ee > Newcastle, N.B............. Oct. 4 
Wood products: 
Salesman icc ce- 009s Windsor, Ont. sic ceases +09 Aug. 17 
ConsrRuction— 
Buildings and structures: 
Labourer.........00005: Vancouver, B.C............- Aug. 31 
LADOUTER «. eciie.eesiciss0 > Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Que..| Nov. .. 
Carpenter <1. '<: scyesje\vie Vancouver, B.C............. Dee. 14 
Miscellaneous 
construction: 
ILADOULETS: aie;<:ci00o neo Stratford, Ont.............. Nov. 3 
PIVRDOUPOT. 00 cic 0 0sis.9s01 Kelowna, B.Cisscescyecicies ¢ - Dec. 15 
“Whovesal 
Whotesale: : 
Warehouse foreman....}Salmon Arm, B.C...........| Dec. 20 
SrRvice— 
Public administration: 
Stableman with aaa 
ATION es eens anes tes Toronte,, Outs... ..casce..5es 
Park warden........ .| Near Banff, Altaes vase: 
Street meine ‘| Westmorland Co.; N. Bios. 
Recreational: 
Workman with theatre| Hamilton, Ont.............. 


32 


Gored by a bull. Died Mar. 2, 1927. 


Fell from boom; drowned. 
Struck by log failing from choxer. 


Fell from scaffold on water tank. 

Slivers in hand from handling drilling apparatus; 
infection. Fatal Oct. 20. 

Crushed between cars. Died Jan. 15, 1927. 

Silicosis. 


Jammed hand and leg; infection. 


Fall of gravel from bank. 
Fell in pit. 


Overells caught fire; died of anaemia and exhaust- 
ion Feb. 5, 1927 


Fractured ankle; infection. 


Struck by skip of cement mixer. Died Jan. 28, 

Felt from a mill under construction. Died Mar. 2, 
927. ; 

Struck by belt which had broken. 


Crushed by cave-in. 
Fell from staging. 


Fell down freight elevator shaft. Died Dec. 21. 


Kicked by a horse. 
Car overturned; suffocation resulted. 


.|Struck by auto; fractured leg; pneumonia. 


Thrown off bicycle. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Powers of Adjustment Board under Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia 


HE Lasour Gazertr, December, 1926 
(page 1177), contained a note on the 
decision of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal in the case of Rex versus Robertson 
and Hackett Sawmills Limited, in which de- 
fendants appealed from the dismissal by Chief 
Justice Hunter of an appeal from a convic- 
tion by a magistrate at Vancouver. The pro- 
secution was founded on the provisions of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act (Statutes of B.C., 
1925, chapter 32, section 7), which enacts that 
every employer shall post up in his estab- 
lishment a copy of the order of the Board of 
Adjustment fixing a minimum wage for his 
employees. In this case the Board had issued 
an order fixing a minimum rate of wages for 
the lumber industry at 40 cents an hour. This 
order the company refused to post up in its 
establishment. The Court of Appeal affirmed 
‘the conviction of the defendant, four judges 
dismissing the appeal, while one would have 
allowed it. 

Chief Justice Macdonald, in giving judg- 
ment, pointed out that it was for a breach of 
the order of the Board that the appellants 

were convicted. “Their answer to the charge 
and the only one open to them, is, that the 
order was made without authority of the Act, 
and is therefore null and void. They submit 
bse that no obligation was imposed upon them 
_ by the Act to post up a piece of paper which 
in contemplation of law had no _ existence. 
_ The question for decision, therefore, is not 
whether the Board made the right order or 
the wrong order, but whether they had power 
to make the order, whether it were right or 
wrong.” 
__ Counsel for the defence argued that the 
_ Board was authorized under the Act to fix a 
- Minimum wage for those engaged in “ occu- 
_pations,” but not for those engaged in “ in- 
_ dustries,”’ and that the order was of the latter 
_ description. Secondly, it was argued that the 
_ Board was authorized to fix a minimum wage 
only for all those engaged in an “occupation ” 
_ throughout the province, not for some of 
them merely. 


On the latter point the Chief Justice said: 
a The question, it will be borne in mind, is 
not whether the order is right or wrong, but 
_ whether it is or is not null and void. It is 
_ conceded that the Board have power to fix a 
Minimum wage for those in occupations to 
_ which the Act applies. It is also conceded 
that the Board is authorized to make an order 


that all those employees, for instance, engi- 


neers, blacksmiths, etc., throughout the prov- | 
ince, shall receive not less than a stated wage. 
But it is denied that this may be done as it 
were, piecemeal. It must be applied to all 
engineers, etc., irrespective of the particular 
industry to which they may be attached for 
the time being. That is the appellant’s con- 
tention. That contention, in my opinion, 
goes only to the legality of the order, not to 
the powers of the Board to make it. The 
Board have power to make a general order. 
We will assume that they mistakenly made 
a limited one; that order may be wrong, but 
not a nullity; the latter is the only question 
we are concerned with. The Act itself, I 
think, contemplates successive orders and ad- 
mits of the fixing of minimum wages for all 
employees engaged in occupations connected 
with particular industries. It would be difii- 
cult otherwise to give effect to the peculiar 
circumstance of separate employers contem- 
plated by the Act.” 

On the question whether the Board had au- 
thority to fix a minimum wage for an “ indus- 
try” rather than an “occupation,” the Chief 
Justice pointed out that the order fixed a 
minimum wage of 40 cents for all employees 
in the lumber industry whatever their several 
occupations might be. “True, it does not 
specify those occupations by name, but it in- 
cludes them all in the 40 cent rate. Now, 
whether or not that is a fair way of dealing 
with them, having regard to the different 


_standards of wages, is not the question. The 


question is one of ultra vires or intra vires, 
not merely right or wrong.” 

Judge Galliher, on the other hand, in a dis- 
senting judgment, held that the , Board 
“should first fix a minimum wage for a class 
of occupations, say a carpenter, a blacksmith, 
or a stationary engineer, so that not less than 
a stipulated wage may be paid to him in the 
carrying on of his occupation generally, no 
matter how favourable the conditions are, 


thus establishing a basis which shall be the 


minimum in that occupation. Then having 
established the basis, the Board may, where 
the employee is engaged in his occupation, 
where the conditions are hazardous to life or 
health (to instance mining) or for other good 
reasons within the Act, grade up (if I may 
use the expression) the minimum wage to the © 
employee under such conditions. Once you 
have established your minimum wage for an 
occupation you cannot grade down—if condi- 
tions call for it, it may be graded up, and to 
grade up you must have a basis or founda- 
tion to start from.”—(British Columbia—Rex 
ih Robertson and Hackett Sawmills Lim- 
tted.) 
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According to reports in the press a decision 
was given in Prince George during April to 
the effect that cook-house employees in lum- 
ber camps are not entitled to the minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour, which has been 
fixed by the Board for the industry as a 
whole. 


Question of Validity of Manitoba Sunday 
Legislation 


The Hon. R. W. Craig, attorney-general of 
Manitoba, announced on April 27, according 
to the Manitoba Free Press, that the pro- 
vincial government intended to join the 
Lord’s Day Alliance in requesting the Domin- 
ion Government, through the Minister of 
Justice, to make a reference to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as to the meaning of cer- 
tain provisions contained in the Dominion 
Lord’s Day Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1906, chapter 153). This question arose 
out of legislation passed by the Manitoba 
Legislature in 1923 permitting the conveyance 
of passengers to summer resorts on Sunday, 
and so enabling citizens of Winnipeg to make 
excursions on that day ‘to Winnipeg Beach. 
The Lord’s Day Alliance questioned the 
validity of this act, which was upheld unani- 
-mously by the Supreme Court of the pro- 
vince, and on appeal, by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council (Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1924, page 624, etc). 


“The Attorney General stated that when the 
validity of the Sunday excursion trains 
measure was tested in the courts, two points 
were raised. One was as to whether permis- 
sive legislation permitting something that was 
otherwise prohibited by the federal Lord’s 
Day act was possible. The other point was 
as to whether, even without that permissive 
legislation, Sunday trains were lawful in 
Manitoba. . 

The Manitoba appeal court held—and the 
Privy Council upheld its decision—that the 
legislation, being permissive, and not pro- 
hibitory, was within the power of the Mani- 
toba Legislature. Regarding the second 
point, some of the judges of the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal held that the legislation was 
not necessary, the effect of their conclusion 
being that the law in Manitoba with refer- 
ence to Sabbath observance was the statute, 
or common law of England as it was in 1870, 
when Manitoba became a province. The point 

-was not dealt with by the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council on the ground that 
as they had decided the matter on the other 
phase .of it, there was no necessity to con- 

sider this aspect. 
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The opinions of some of the judges of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal, together with a 
prior decision in a civil case, have left the 
question, from a legal and constitutional 
point of view, uncertain as to just what is the 
law in Manitoba in regard to Sabbath 
observance. “In other words,” Mr. Craig 
pointed out, “the question is whether the 
federal or Lord’s Day act is the law of Mani- ~ 
toba, except as it may be varied by some 
permission statute, or whether it is the com- 
mon law of England as it was in 1870?” 


In the opinion of the Lord’s Day alliance, 
the matter has been left pretty much up in 
the air, so to speak, and the alliance has been 
pressing for some time to get an authoritative 
pronouncement on the meaning and effect of 
several sections of the federal act, particu- 
larly those in which the words “or law” are 
somewhat ambiguously used. 


Objection Made by Trade Union to Manu- 
facturer’s Trade-Mark 


Announcement was made on April 25 that 
an action which had been instituted in the 
Exchequer Court of Canada in 1925, under 
the Trade-Mark and Design Act, by Mr. Max 
Jacobs, of the Union Overall Manufactur- 
ing Company of Canada, Montreal, for the 
registration of a certain trade-mark, had been 
discontinued without costs. The discontinu- 
ance of the case followed a settlement which 
had been reached between Mr. Jacobs and 
representatives of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America, who thad objected to the 
registration of the company’s trade-mark on 
the ground that the same was liable to mis- 
lead the public owing to its resemblance to 
their union label. 

When proceedings in this case before the 
Exchequer Court were commenced, Mr. W. 
F. Bush, of Greenwood, Ontario, an officer 
of the United Garment Workers of America, 
sought the right to oppose the proposed regis- 
tration on behalf of the members of the 
United Garment Workers of America. Coun- 
sel for Mr. Jacobs opposed Mr. Bush’s appli- 
cation, but in December, 1925, Mr. Justice 
Maclean rejected Mr. Jacobs’ application to 
dismiss the objections of Mr. Bush. The 
facts of the case were stated by Mr. Justice 
Maclean on this occasion as follows:— 

By his petition filed herein on the 17th of 
March, 1925, Max Jacobs, doing business in. 
Montreal as a manufacturer of overalls and 
other garments under the name and style of 
the Union Overall Manufacturing Company of 
Canada, seeks to obtain an order of the court — 
directing that a mark or label consisting of — 


two clasped hands with the words ‘Mechanics 
and Labourers are you Union Men”, and the 
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words “Union Overalls of Canada” be registered 
as a specific trade-mark in Canada. 


On the 6th of June, 1925, an order was made 


by me directing that, 
Walter Frederick 


Bush, of Greenwood, in 


the province of Ontario, be and he is hereby 
authorized to oppose this application on 
behalf of and for the benefit of the United 
Garment Workers of America, and that all 
members of the said association be bound by 
the result of this action or proceeding as 
though they had been before the court 
throughout the action or proceeding. 


On the 9th of July, Bush, in his representative 
capacity, filed a statement of objections to the 
petition alleging, among other things, that the 
' United Garment Workers of America was a 
voluntary association or trade union having its 
chief place of business in New York City, 
U.S.A., that it had a large membership 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
that he, Bush, was a member of it. He further 
alleged that the association was organized in 
April, 1891, and about that time had adopted 
as its distinguishing badge or union label a 
representation of two clasped hands; that such 


label had been used b 


y the association con- 


tinuously since its adoption in connection with 
its various activities, and is usually associated 
with other features, as for instance, the name 
of the association; that the association has 
contracts with a large number of manufacturers 
in the United States and Canada whereby such 
manufacturers operate their establishments as 
union shops and are permitted by the 
association, as a method of advertising and as 


a means of promoting 


sales, to affix the union 


label to all garments manufactured by them 


under such contracts; 


that the petitioner has 


no contract with the association, and that his 


establishment is not 


operated under or in 


accordance with the rules of the association, 
nor is union labour pape Si therein; that 


the said label is used by t 


the permission of 


e petitioner without 
the association. The 


_ association further alleges that the label is not 


_ the proper subject 


of a trade-mark, is 


: calculated to deceive or mislead the public, and 
that the association would be aggrieved by such 


_ registration. 


Elsewhere the judgment stated:— 

Tt is no answer to the objections of this 
voluntary association or trade union to say 
that they have as a body no legal right to 
register as a trade-mark the label used by them 
in connection with their various activities. 
That might well be the case, but it does not 


derogate from _ their 


right to oppose the 


registration of their label, as a trade-mark by 


the petitioner. 


Dismissal for Cause may be Justified by 
Series of Minor Causes 


The assistant manager of a firm in Toronto 
was appointed to act as manager of a new 
branch of the business at Winnipeg, and he 
‘served in the latter capacity from June, 1925, 
to June 26, 1926, when he was dismissed. He 
brought an action in the Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench against the employers for 
- damages, alleging that the dismissal was 


wrongful and illegal. 


At the same time he 


. 
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claimed certain sums alleged to be due in 
damages, and as commission on sales effected 
by the Winnipeg branch. 

Contradictory evidence was given as to the 
terms on which the plaintiff was engaged. by 
the company, the company’s general sales 
manager stating that he had engaged the 
plaintiff at a straight salary, while the 
plaintiff on the contrary stated that he had 
been appointed by the president of the 
company, who had fixed the terms of his 
employment, including salary and bonuses.. 
The court accepted the evidence of the 
company’s officials on this point in preference 
to that of the plaintiff, as being more 
probable. As to the alleged wrongful 
dismissal, the defendant company alleged that 
the plaintiff was dismissed “for cause”, that: 
is, for wilful disobedience of the instructions 
of the defendants given in the course of his: 
employment, and for habitual neglect and 
failure properly to perform his duties. 

The court sustained the contention of the 
employers, the judgment stating that “it is. 
not always easy for an employer who finds- 
an employee thoroughly unsatisfactory and 
deficient in obedience or competence to point 
to a single instance which would justify his- 
summary dismissal. But I do not think it 
is necessary to rely upon such a gingle 
instance where the employee’s conduct shows- 
a general laxity and disregard of instructions 
in a business requiring energy, accuracy of 
accounts, and strict adherence to instructions, 
such as this business required.” 


—(Manitoba—Ross versus Willard Chocolates,. 
Limited). 


Illegal Overtime in Belgium 


An award of the Conseil des prud’hommes- 
of St. Josse-ten-Noode, in Belgium, provides. 
that a worker who works overtime in con- 
travention of the Eight Hour Day Act of 
June 1921 makes himself liable, not to be 
prosecuted, as is the case with the head of 
an undertaking who causes or allows a worker 
so to work, but to be refused payment of 
overtime pay or any remuneration for work 
outside the legal hours of work. If the 
employer refuses, no court can compel him to 
pay for work which is done contrary to the 
Act. Further, in the event of dismissal — 
without notice, the indemnity due to the- 
dismissed worker (which is equal to half the: 
wage for the period of notice not given) may 
be calculated only on the number of hours: 
worked in accordance with the law. ‘ 
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Disciplinary Power of Union Executive 


The Court of Appeal at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, recently refused the application made 
by a member of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, for an injunction against the offi- 
cials of the union, who on account of certain 
irregularities on the part of the applicant had 
fined him and debarred him from holding 
office or attending meetings for a certain 
period. He claimed that the general execu- 
tive board of the union had no authority to 
try him. On this plea the court gave judg- 
ment as follows:— 

If this were true, it is manifest that he 
could not have been tried at all, and he might 
as suggested by defendants, have committed 
any offense with impunity, no matter how 
derogatory to the interests of the association, 
so long as he was careful at the same time, 
to include some slander against the members 
of the general executive ‘board. Or, if the 
argument is carried to its logical conclusion 
and plaintiff's theory adopted that the tri- 
bunal could never be composed of persons 
having a possible interest in the subject mat- 
ter, in the event that a member of an or- 
ganization should slander the entire member- 
ship of his association, no one competent to 
try him could be found, and the association 
would be thus rendered utterly helpless to 
defend itself against such member’s attacks, 
no matter how vicious or unwarranted they 
might have been. 

There are many instances that occur to us 
in which the members of the tribunal before 
which the hearing is had are either directly 
or indirectly affected by the offences alleged 
to have been committed. Courts cite and 
try persons for contempt. Directors of boards 
of trade and stock exchanges try members 
for offences which have injured the very 
directors sitting in judgment, and similar 
practice is to be found in the case of police 
boards, medical societies, bar associations, 
elubs and other social organizations. 

We conclude, therefore, that, inasmuch as 
the manner of plaintiff's trial was governed 
by the contract existing between him and the 
international association, and inasmuch as 
the hearing appears to have been conducted 
in substantial conformity with the laws and 
rules of practice provided in the constitution 
by which he had agreed to be bound, his ob- 
jections to the validity of his trial and con- 
viction are not well taken. 


In a judgment rendered by the First Divi- 
sional Court at Hamilton, Ontario, in a case 


oS 
Be 


concerning non-payment of wages, it was held 
that when a contract of employment has been 
made by a person acting for the employer, 
who does not disclose that he was acting for 
a principal, such a person becomes personally 
liable for the payment of wages. 


Legality of Deductions from Piece-Workers’ 
Wages 


The question of the legality of the custom- 
ary method of paying piece-workers in the 
textile trades in Great Britain was decided in 
a judgment given in April by the Master of 
the Rolls in the Court of Appeal, dismissing 
an appeal brought by a female employee 
against a decision of a divisional court of the 
King’s Bench Division. The point at issue 
was whether or not the employer could law- 
fully make deductions from the employees’ 
wages for bad or careless work. The employee 
had submitted a claim under the Employers 
and Workmen Act, 1875, for the sum of 6 
pence, being the balance of wages alleged to 
be due to her and unlawfully deducted by the 
employers, who counter-claimed for one shill- 
ing in respect of damages sustained by them 
through the negligence of the employee. It 
was admitted that the appellant was negli- 
gent, and that the one shilling claimed by the 
employers was a fair claim for the damage 
done to the employers’ cloth through her neg- 
ligence. 

The case stated found that it was the duty 


of the appellant to weave a good merchant- , 


able cloth by performing her work without 
negligence and in a careful manner; that she 
was to be paid for her work according to a 
standard list, an implied condition of which 
was that the prices in the list should apply to 
good merchantable cloth produced by the ob- 
servance by the appellant of her duty as a 
weaver. There was a practice to pay more 
than the standard price if the materials pro- 


vided by the employer were defective, as pay- - . 


ment for extra work due to defective ma- 
terial. But if the workmanship of a weaver 
was bad or negligent, there was, and had been 
for many years, a custom to pay a sum less 
than the sum contained in the standard list— 
namely, the standard list price less compensa- 
tion assessed by the employer of a reasonable 
amount in respect of the loss suffered by him 
for damage to his cloth. It was admitted for 
the purpose of the case that the deduction of 
six pence ‘was fair and reasonable and less 


than the actual loss caused to the employers. - 


The employers contended that section 3 of 
the Truck Act, 1831, which made deductions 
from standard wages illegal, had nothing to 
do with a deduction for bad work; that the 
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amount of wages “earned by” and the 
amount “payable to” a workman were not 
necessarily the same thing, but that in this 
case the amount’ shown in the standard list 
was not “earned” because some of the work 
was bad and that that amount was subject to 
a deduction for bad work. Nor was it “ pay- 
able” to the weaver because the amount to 
be paid was the net. wage after the deduction, 
which formed no part of the wages. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judg- 
ment, said that he agreed with the majority 
in the Divisional Court. He would be sorry 
to weaken in any way the effect of the Truck 
Act, 1831, which said in section 3 that 

The entire amount of the wages earned by 
or payable to any artificer in respect 
of any labour by him done in any such trade 
shall be actually paid to such artificer in the 
current coin of this realm. 

But the facts as found in the case "stated must 
be considered and the court was bound by 
those findings. In those findings was the fact 
that the right to make certain deductions had 
always been part of the weaver’s contract of 
service. ‘There had always been a scale al- 
jowing for deductions and additions, and, 
though it was also found that the weavers as 
a class had always objected to the deductions, 
yet the custom had gone on for very many 
years. 

-In the standard list of prices payable to the 
piece workers there was not only provision 
for deductions in the case of unsatisfactory 
work, but there was also a provision that if 
the materials provided by the employer were 
not good he was to pay the piece workers on 
a higher scale. Further, as those provisions 
were bound to lead to disputes, there was a 
provision for settling them. 

The point was made that by deducting the 
six shillings the employers had not paid the 
“entire amount” to the artificer, but, if a 
calculation could be made which allowed a 
deduction for bad work and an increase for 


- bad material, it was impossible to say until 


that calculation had been made what the 
wages earned really were, and, therefore, what 
the “entiré amount” might be, 


Question of “Loss of Earning Power” 


The continuance of payments of. com- 
pensation to an injured workman who was 
dismissed from his employment owing to the | 
abnormal condition of the labour market was — 
the subject of a decision of the Court of 
Appeal (England and Wales), during April. 
The case concerned a miner, 64 years of age, 
who had worked for many years for his 
employer. He had been injured in 1904, when 
he lost an arm. Subsequently he was given 
light work with the same company. In 
September, 1924, the pit in connection with 
which he worked closed down owing to 
industrial conditions. When the workman 
applied for his compensation payment the 
County Court refused to make an award, 
holding that the employment would have 
been terminated in any event, even if he had 
not received injury. The plaintiff appealed, 
and the Master of the Rolls, in giving 
judgment in appeal, said that the object of 
workmen’s compensation was to give an 
injured man a livelihood so long as the 
incapacity due to the accident lasted. The 
statutes made no reference to intervening 
causes. Old age had been held to be no bar, 
and even a man imprisoned: for theft had 
been held to be entitled while he was actually 
in prison. It had been repeatedly pointed 
out by the Court, the judgment stated, that 
the condition of the labour market was not 
a factor to be taken into account. Compen- 
sation was to be measured by the disability 
due to the accident in a normal state of the 
labour market, without regard to ephemeral 
and abnormal conditions. On the facts found 
by the County Court judge, the miner was 
entitled to compensation for partial loss of 
earning capacity. y 


The appeal was allowed, and the case 
remitted to the County Court judge for. 
further consideration. 


